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N LVII, 


ON THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN OF THE 
| WORLD, + 


us profeſſed ſtudents of the art of 

poleaſing, uſually poſſeſs ſome qualities, 
which, when ſeen in their true light, and 
without the varniſh of deceit, are peculiatly 
unpleaſing. Indeed the very motive which 
urges them to ſtudy this celebrated art, is in 
itſelf moſt odious, as it conſiſts of a deſire to 
ſerve themſelves alone, at the expence of 


every virtue connected with fincerity, and by 


making thoſe the dupes of their artifice, whoſe 


honeſty has rendered them no leſs * 
than amiable. 
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We all love ourſelves, indeed, ſufficiently 
well; but he who labours indiſcriminately to 
pleaſe every one with whom he converſes, 
however paradoxical the aſſertion may appear, 
is uſually of all men the moſt ſelfiſh. A ſin- 
cerely good and benevolent man will ſtudy to 
ſerve and to pleaſe men, in proportion as 
they may deſerve his attention, and as they 
may be pleaſed and ſerved conſiſtently with 


truth and honeſty. . He will be the friend of 


individuals; but always more a friend to truth 


than. to any particular man, He will ſtudy 


to pleaſe, where he can do it without deceit, 


' and without meanly facrificing the liberty of 


a man, and accommodating his own opinions 


to the opinions of any company to which 


chance may introduce him. But the mere 
man of this world has learned to conſider 
truth and ſincerity as words only; ſuch in- 
deed as may, on ſome occaſions, facilitate the 
practice of his art, but muſt never injure, 
what is ſuperior in his idea to all conſidera- 
tions, his own intereſt, 

This ſort of perſons is ſkilled to aſſume the 
appearance of all virtues and all good quali- 
ties; but thgir favourite maſk is univerſal 
benevolence. And the reaſon why they pre- 
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fer this diſguiſe to all others is, that it tends 
moſt effectually to conceal its oppoſite, which 
is indeed their true character, an univerſal 
ſelfiſhneſs. | 

It is a maxim with them, that as there is 
no individual who may nor, in the viciſſitudes 
of human affairs, have an opportunity of 
ſerving or injuring them, there is none whoſe 
favour they ought not to court. They are 
therefore univerſally affable and obliging. So 
condeſcending are they, that one would almoſt 


imagine them to be totally exempt from 


pride; but after they have treated you with 
the moſt inſinuating familiarity, ſhould you 
happen to meet them in the company of your 
ſuperiors, it is probable they will not know 


you, and, if you venture to accoſt them, will 


beg the favour of your name. When they 
have any favour to aſk of you, or are acci- 
dentally in company where you happen to be 
the principal perſon, they admire, flatter, and 
ſhew you all poſſible attention; but meet 
them ſoon afterwards at a public place of re- 
ſort, arm in arm with a lord, and they will 
paſs cloſe by you, and never ſee you. They 
either look ſtrait forwards, or they are en- 


gaged in laughing at my lord's jeſt, or they 


B 2 really 
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it really forget you. Whatever is the cauſe, 
| their hats remain, on their heads, and you 
endeavour to catch their eye in vain. © You 
then begin to ſee, that theſe prodigiouſly 
agreeable, affable, clever, obliging gentlemen, 
are no more than mean, unprincipled, ſelfiſh, 
and {ycophantic deceivers. 

If you were to Judge of them by their 
dreſs, appearance, equipage, and converſation, 
N you would imagine theſe agreeable men to be 
11 generous as well as agreeable. But, in truth, 
: | their generoſity extends, only to themſelves, 
and their expences conſiſt chiefly in providing 
matters of external oſtentation. Theſe they 
i find conducive to the great end in view, the 
1 attracting notice, and making advantageous 
connections. After all their boaſts, they are 
uſually hard and extortionate in their bargains 
with the honeſt tradeſmen who ſupply neceſ- 
ſaries; they ſeldom heſitate at any mode of 
getting or ſaving money while it can be kept 
clandeſtine ; and, though they are profuſe at a 
| | watering-place, they are often contemptibly 
| penurious among their poor neighbours, and 
at their own tables. They play at cards, at 
| which, they are great adepts, and therefore 
prodigiouſly cleyer and agreeable men ; but 
though 
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though they declare the contrary, they play 
for gain rather than diverſion. With all their 
vanity, love of ſhew, love of pleaſure, and 
love of diſſipation, they are alſo moſt power- 
fully actuated by the love of money. 

* Self-regard, indeed, is evidently the prin- 
ciple of all their conduct. They appear in 
their own eyes of vaſt magnitude, and con- 
ſider the reſt of mankind as inſtruments, 
which they may manage, with a little cun- 
ning, ſo as to render them ſubſervient to their 
own pleaſure or to profit. They do indeed 
too often ſucceed, and raiſe themſelves to 
fortunes * and reputation, by deluding the 
ſimple and inconſiderate. They are there- 
fore often admired as truly wiſe, and not un- 
frequently pointed out as models for imitation. 


But I cannot help thinking that, however 
they are admired, and whatever ſucceſs they 
may obtain, they are both deſpicable and 
unhappy. By ſervilely cringing to all, and 
eſpecially to the great, without attending to 
perſonal deſerts and characters, they render 
themſelves, in effect, abſolute ſlaves, and their 
minds ſoon contract all the meanneſs of ſla- 
very. Such meanneſs is certainly contempt- 
ible, nor can I conceive that ſuch ſlavery, with 
85 B 3 any 
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any fortune or connections whatever, can by 
any means be capable of manly enjoyment. 
Liberty, independence, and a conſciouſneſs of 
having acted uprightly, will render a ſtate of 
indigence ſweet, and the want of them muſt 
embitter the envied bleſſings of rank and opu- 
lence. Providence has, indeed, ſo ordered it, 
for the ſake of promoting the important ends 
of ſociety, that they, who live to ſelf-intereſt 
and ſelf- love, excluſively of all ſocial regards, 
ſhould be diſappointed in their purpoſes, Im- 
moderate ſelfiſhneſs, like all other greedy diſ- 
poſitions, ſacrifices the preſent for that future 
enjoyment which never arrives to mortal man. 
But. the ſelfiſhneſs of the mere man of the 
world has this aggravation, that it leads to 
the neglect of ſome of the moſt amiable vir- 
tues, and to the commiſſion of crimes of the 
blackeſt dye. So that the character I have 


delineated is incompatible with a good con- 


ſcience ; and, without a good conſcience, what 
a phantom is all human bliſs! After all the 


triumphs of worldly wiſdom, and the con- 


tempt in which ſimplicity is held, I am con- 
vinced, that it is far better to be the deceived 
than the deceivers. 
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At the ſame time it is certainly right to 
warn young men of the deceits of the world, 
and teach them not raſhly to believe, that 
thoſe charaQters are moſt excellent which ap- 
pear moſt plauſible. I would briefly adviſe 
them, whenever they ſee a man remarkably 
ſtudious of external appearances, devoted to 
the graces of dreſs and addreſs, pretending 
great friendſhip and regard for perſons whom 
he never ſaw before, promiſing liberally, per- 
petually ſmiling, and always agrecable to 
beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. 
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N' LVIII. 


ON THE FOLIY OF DENYING THAT HOMER 
HAS FAULTS, SINCE HIS BEAUTIES ARE 
SUCH AS PREVENT HIS FAULTS FROM 
BECOMING DISGUSTFUL, 


RITICISM has been often employed in il- 
luſtrating the beauties of authors who 
need not the illuſtration. The excellent pro- 
ductions of genius are immediately felt by all 
who poſſeſs ſenſibility. To thoſe who do 
not, it is to little purpoſe that elucidations are 
addreffed. Writers who copy from nature, 
will find admirers among thoſe to whom na- 
ture has given the noble privilege of feeling 
all that is capable of affecting humanity, and 
will readily forego the attention of readers, 
who muſt be taught by the inſtructions of art 
to underſtand thoſe excellencies which were 
formed to be felt and taſted, 

In reading Homer, every ſenſible mind 
feels itſelf animated with a warmth approach- 
ing to enthuſiaſm. A vivacity of expreſſion, 
a ſonorous language, an undeſcribable fire, 
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the very efſence of genius, rouſe and gratify 
all the nobler affections of the human breaſt. 
A ſweet ſimplicity calls forth the milder emo- 
tions of love and eſteem, while the more ele- 
vated paſſages produce the juſt effect of real 
ſublimity. 

Such is the ſympathetic glow, which the 
5 acquires in the peruſal of Homer, that 
he forgets thoſe defects which are diſcover- 
able, by a very ſmall ſhare of critical ſaga- 
city. The conſtant recurrence of the ſame 


epithets, and the repetition of the ſame lines, 


however they may be palliated by the undiſ- 
tinguiſhing partiality of editors and tranſlators, 
are certainly faults. They proceeded from a 
careleſſneſs, perhaps an indolence, which in- 
deed is eaſily pardoned in genius; but at the 
ſame time it muſt be remembered, that what 
admits of pardon muſt be blameable. 

The illuſtrators of this mighty genius have 
incurred juſt ridicule, in pointing out beauties 
never intended, and in refining even ble- 
miſhes into becoming graces. - It is a truth 
confirmed by daily experience, that an object, 
which has once fixed the. affections, blinds 


the judgment. Thus it happens in common 
life, thus too in the arts. Horace was a man 


Lo 
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ofa truly elegant taſte, and no blind admirer. 


He has ventured to pronounce, that Homer 
ſometimes nods: a truth, which his bigoted 
readers are very unwilling to allow. Homer's 
moſt verbal repetitions, and his coarſeſt lan- 
guage, are repreſented as the effect of that 
ſimplicity, which, when it is genuine, is 
allowed to be his characteriſtical excellence. 
But they are ſurely inadequate judges of the 
merit of compoſitions, who know not to diſ- 
criminate between rudeneſs and ſimplicity. 
From the reluctance which tlie admirers of 
Homer have always ſhewn to confeſs the ob- 
vious fault of his productions, it might per- 
haps have been concluded, that his beauties 
were too few to admit the avowal of a partial 
deformity. Yet the truth is, that with all his 
imperfections on his head, he deſerves that 
admiration which has been laviſhly paid to 
him by the general voice of mankind. His 
ſpots, like thoſe of the ſun, to uſe a common 
ſimilitude, are loſt in ſurrounding light. 
Every part of the Iliad glows with life ; 
and none but ſuch as are totally devoid of 
that genius with which it abounds, can pauſe 
long enough to be diſguſted with minuter 
defects, occaſioned by an attention to beau- 
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ties. Zoilus deſerved his fate. He attended 
only to the defects of Homer; but his fate 
has frightened ſucceeding critics, and induced 
them to deny the exiſtence of defects in the 
poet whom they admired. 

I repeat, that criticiſm is ſeldom ſo idly em- 
ployed as when it illuſtrates the productions 
of ſelf-evident genius. Such genius carries 
its own radiant light with it. It makes itſelf 
felt by its own native force, and bears all be- 
fore it by an irreſiſtible momentum. 

The experience of ages has proved, that 
the excellencies of Homer poſſeſs power over 
the human heart, which might be almoſt 
called magical. His works have been wander- 
ing up and down the world during a longer 
period that thoſe of any profane writer of 
equal authenticity. Yet are there no books 
which have come down to us with ſo little 
injury from the hand of time. Very few 
interpolations, and ſcarcely any chaſms, are 
to be found in him. The cauſe of his ſupe- 
riority in this reſpe& is indiſputably, that he 
was always the object of general attention, 
that his verſes were not only in the libraries, 
but in the hands, in the memories, and in 
the mouths of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for 
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poetry, and enjoyed opportunities for its 
cultivation. 

In what conſiſts this irreſiſtible charm, this 
all- powerful influence? It is unqueſtionably 


a combination of all the fine qualities which 
genius can infuſe; and among theſe, if I 


may venture to advance the opinion, the dic- 


tion is the chief. The ſound is every where an 
echo to the ſenſe, the pauſes are varied with 


the niceſt judgment, both for the purpoſe of. 
impreſſing the idea more forcibly, and of 


touching the ear with that melody, which, 
when duly produced, is capable of exciting 


in the mind the livelieſt emotions. Milton 


has left all modern writers far behind him in 
the judicious variation of his pauſe. Homer 
excels him and all others. To this unri- 
valled excellence of a judicious diſpoſition of 
the pauſes, Homer adds ſuch an artful inver- 
ſion of words, as immediately directs the at- 
tention, and fixes the accent on the moſt im- 
portant or ſignificant expreſſion in the me- 
trical period. He enjoyed the advantage of 
a magnificent language, ſtill further improved 
by commixture of the Ionic and all the other 
dialects. With ſuch materials, and ſuch ſkill, no 


wonder he has produced a work, which all, wha 


can read it with facility, read with pleaſure. 


The 
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The beauties of language ariſe from two 
ſources; the ſelection of words and their col- 
location. Many writers have excelled in one 
of theſe beauties, and have been totally defi- 
cient in the other. Homer has moſt happily 
united them, and produced that powerful ef- 
fect, which muſt ever reſult from their judi- 
cious combination. 

To enlarge on the excellencies of Homer, 
after the repeated illuſtrations and remarks of 
the moſt ingenious critics, ſeems ſuperfluous. 
He has been the idol of kingdoms, the fa- 
vourite of princes, and all antiquity has been 

- unanimous in his praiſe. The moderns have, 
for the moſt part, fully entered into the feel- 
ings of the ancients, have acknowledged the 
juſtneſs of all their eulogia of Homer, and have 
added to the general acclamation. But though 
this is true, yet it 1s no leſs certain, that in theſe 
times, and in ſome countries on the continent, 
an attention to Homer has been diſcouraged 
by thoſe to whom faſhion has given influence. 
His manners, his ſentiments, his language, 
have been ſtigmatized by the admirers of 
French refinement, as coarſe and vulgar. 
Cheſterfield has called his language porter- 
like. 


like. The veneration in which he has ever 
been held is inſolently attributed to that pre- 
judice, by which ſuperficial pretenders are 
diſpoſed to account for all the beſt and moſt 
amiable notions, which the world has long 
adopted in morals, in religion, and in lite- 
rature. . 

It muſt not be deemed a judgment too ſe- 
vere, when we venture to ſuggeſt, that the 
modern Zoili often condemn that which they 
do not underſtand. It is probable, that many 
of them have never read Homer but in their 


own languages. It is certain, that ſome of 


the ſevereſt of them have read him only in 
thoſe literal Latin interpretations, which are 
uſually ſubjoined in the common editions. 
From ſuch poor repreſentations, they can 
fearcely have a juſter idea of the great Mæo- 
nian, than of the immenſe ocean from the 
view of a canal. | 

It is not to be doubted but that many, who 
are diſqualified for judging, both by the 
deficiency of their education and their idle- 
neſs, frequently labour to bring into diſrepute 
thoſe ſtudies, with the nature of which they 


are totally unacquainted. By dint of effron- 
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tery and artifice, they often ſucceed. But 
liberal ſcholars muſt wiſh, without any view 
to intereſt, that their attainments may be 
juſtly appreciated by their contemporaries, 
and will therefore exert themſelves to counter- 
act the diſingenuous attempts of thoſe, who 
endeavour to lower them, and their purſuits, 


in the eyes of mankind, 
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| ON THE CELEBRATED HISTORIAN 
THUANUS, OR DE THOU. 


5 * hiſtory of this illuſtrious writer in- 
Wl cludes a period of ſixty- three years, be- 
ginning about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, and cloſing at the commencement 
of the ſeventeenth. 
ö Though his life was active, for he was 
preſident of the parliament of Paris, yet he 
| found time and attention to write a very 
109 voluminous and circumſtantial hiſtory. He 
1 adds to the number of thoſe examples, which 
00 tend to prove that a contemplative is compa- 
Jil tible with a buſy life. Many of the moſt 
Li eminent writers have been engaged in public 
employments, have ſpent a great portion of 
their lives in voyages and travels undertaken 
on political affairs, and have only poſſeſſed 
i that time for literary purſuits, which they 
i 4 ſnatched from the anxious concerns of the 
(Hh | cabinet and the field. Grotius, in an epiſtle 
WAR to 
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to Thuanus, expreſſes a great degree of ſur- 
priſe, that the hiſtorian was able to compoſe 
ſuch a work amidſt a variety of public buſi- 
neſs. Thuanus might have expreſſed a reci- 
procal aſtoniſhment ; for the very learned 
and voluminous Grotius was engaged in 
public life, and ſent by the court of Sweden 
ambaſſador to France. The powers of the 
human mind are indeed capable of an exten- 
ſion beyond what it is eaſy to conceive; and 
he who is impelled by neceſſity to exert himſelf 
ſtrenuouſly and ſteadily, will ſoon be ſur- 
priſed at his own advancement. In a life of 
action and public employment, a thouſand 
incitements ariſe, which the ſolitary ſtudent 
never feels. The love of praiſe, the fear of 
diſgrace, the preſence of witneſſes, the glow 
excited by ſtrenuous exertion, call forth all 
the latent energies of the ſoul, and ſtimulate 
it to atchieve the moſt honourable under- 
takings. But diffidence, dejection of ſpirits, 
and habitual indolence, often preclude every 
efficient exertion of the ſedentary ſtudent, who 
A T lives and dies in the receſſes of a library. 

X The hiſtory of Thuanus excites a great 
ſhare of reſpect immediately on entering on 
the peruſal of it. The ſolemn declaration in 
Vol. II. C which 
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which he calls God and men to witneſs, that 
he wrote his hiſtory for the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind, without reſent- 
ment or partiality; the ſtrong and repeated 
proteſtations that truth » his only guide, 
warmly intereſt the reader in his favour, and 
open his mind for the reception of all that 
follows. The very ſerious prayer, which 
cloſes the firſt book, diſplays a venerable 
appearance of ſincerity and dignity, and 


there is every reaſon to believe, that it pro- | 


ceeded from a mind. fincerely pious, and 
firmly reſolved to propagate the truth, and 
the truth only, as far as human lagacity could 
develope it. 

Ihe ſtyle has always been admired for its 
perſpieuity, except in its proper names. It is 
alſo, in its general tenour, truly elegant. It 
would have beenuniformly beautiful, if the great 
author had given himſelf the trouble to expreſs 
the materials, which he received from others, 
in his- own dition. Perhaps it aroſe from 
modeſty, and perhaps from indolence, that he 
inſerted the recitals which he received from 
his correſpondents, or extracted from books, 
nearly in the words in which he found them. 
That * of his hiſtory, which relates to his 


own 
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din country, is allowed to be the beſt. The 
cauſe is obvious. The matter and the words 
were intirely his own. But though the ac- 
counts which he received from others are in a 
ſtyle unequal to the compiler's, yet they are 
not barbarous. Fortunately, he wrote at a 
time when the Latin was cultivated by all the 
ſcholars in Europe with indefatigable dili- 
gence. In the Melanges d Hiftoire de Lite- 

rature, which paſs under the nate of M. de 
Vigneul Marville, but which were written 
by Dargonne, Thuanus is called the Livy of 

France; and the purity and eloquence of his 
ſtyle are ſaid to place him on a level with the 

= beſt hiſtorians of Rome. National partiality 
; may perhaps lead an ingenious critic to exag- 
9 gerate the praiſes of his countryman ; but it 
tis certain, that, if Thuanus does not equal, 
t he approaches, in the excellence of his ſtyle, 
s in dignity, and in copiouſaeſs, the beſt mo- 
m 


dels of antiquity. 

One circumſtance has contributed to dimi- 

niſh the graces of his ſtyle, which he could 

not well avoid. Modern names of places and 

of perſons muſt abound in a work of this 
kind. But modern names have in general a 
barbarous ſound in a work written in Latin. 

4 2 They 
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They are, in truth, ſcarcely tolerable. Thu- 
i anus was ſenſible of it, and has therefore 
-latinized them. Yet they till ' retain ſome- 
thing of their uncouth ſound, and what is 
| Poorſe, have ſo far affected the perſpicuity of 
WH: the work, as to have rendered it totally un- 
10 intelligible to the greater part of its readers, 
| without a ,perpetual gloſſary. Thuanus did 
10 right in latinizing the names, but he has 
Wh taken too great liberties. He has totally diſ- 
fil guiſed them. Who but an Oedipus could 
diſcern that Quadrigarius was the Latin name 
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6 Sylvius; le Sieur de Selves, Foreſtus. Dar- 
| ga2onne aſſerts, that our hiſtorian has rendered 
] the proper name Joly by the Latin Lepidus ; 
$i but the editors obſerve, that it is without 
14 foundation. The editors of the laſt fine edi- 
| tion have taken care to ſubjoin in the margin 
Wh li the modern names of perſons and places with i 

l great fidelity: but ſtill it is unpleaſant to be 
WIN þ : often interrupted in the-warmth of attention 
; by recurring to a gloſſary, - | * 
All laudable predilections have been carried 

| 


1600 of Chartier, or Interamnas of Entragues? 
Ws Deſmarets is tranſlated Paludanus ; Dubois, 
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400 far. Thus the preference for the ancients, 4 
which is undoubtedly well founded, has led 
a 8 many 
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many modern writers, eſpecially thoſe who 
flouriſhed at the revival of learning, to change 
their Gothic names into words which had 
ſome reſemblance to Roman appellations; but 
which, at the ſame time, were neither Roman 
nor Gothic, and ſerved only to diſguiſe the 
owners under ſome barbarous combination 
of ſyllables with Latin terminations. © The 
Gothiciſm of modern names is a great miſ- 
fortune in the republic of letters: it conſtitutes 
a baſe alloy, which corrupts and ſullies the 
intrinſic beauties of an elegant Latin ſtyle. 
Nevertheleſs, I would adviſe all future writers 
to give the name of a place or perſcn varied 
only in_its termination, if varied at all; for 
the want of perſpicuity is a defect, which 
no elegance can compenſate, - ; 
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N' LX. 
ON OWEN, THE LATIN EPIGRAMMATIST. 


OWEVER abſurd the taſte of the age, 

writers of true genius will ſometimes 
find means to render themſelves conformable 
to it, and at the ſame time to claim the atten- 
tion of a more enlightened period. Great 
ingenuity, though injudiciouſly and trivially 
employed, will ever excite the curioſity of 


readers, who love to obſerve the operation of 


the human faculties under the influence of 
the various modes of judging and writing, 


which, at different periods, have prevailed in 


the world of letters, 

In the age in which Joannes Audoenus, or 
John Owen, was born, the lower kinds of wit 
were univerſally reliſhed. Puns, conceits, 


and a wretched ſpecies of epigrams, had to- 


tally ſuperſeded that unaffected mode of ex- 
preſſion, which nature diQtates, and which 
cannot fail to pleaſe when nature is allowed 
to form a judgment. Though the taſte for 
epigrams was univerſal, unfortunately the ge- 
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neral choice did not fall on Martial's manner. 


Claſſical expreſſion was little ſtudied. Any 
words which conveyed the idea with tolerable 
preciſion, and which, in point of quantity, 
were admiſſible into an hexameter or penta- 
meter verſe, were ſure of reception. It muſt 
indeed be owned, that a very ſcrupulous at- 
tention was not always paid even to the 
quantity. Upon the whole, it is certain, 
that he who has formed himſelf upon claſſical 
models will often be diſguſted with the ex- 
preſſions of Owen and his coeval writers, at 
the ſame time that he is ſurpriſed and pleaſed 
by the wit and jocularity of their ſentiments. 
He will find many thoughts, which, in the 
management of a Martial, would have con- 
ſtituted epigrams of uncommon excellence, 
but which, like a fine portrait in modern 
drapery, have loſt all freedom and grace by 
the Gothiciſm of their dition. 

The epigrams of Owen are numerous, and 
nearly amount to two thouſand. In ſuch 
a number, it is to be concluded from expe- 
rience, that ſome will be good, others mo- 
derate, and the greater part of little or no 
merit. The great critic Rapin has ſaid, that 
it is ſufficient to have written one good epi- 
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1 gram in the courſe of a life. His idea of a 
1. good epigram was perhaps too exalted. Owen 
＋ \s . 0 ö » 
1 has written many epigrams, which pleaſe and 
l : ſatisfy the moſt judicious reader, and which 
| i therefore muſt be allowed to deſerve the ap- 
Was pellation of good. There is a great abun- 
1 dance of ingenious thoughts in every part of 


his little volume, and there is an eaſe of ver- 
ſiſication acquired and - confirmed by long 
habit, which, in ſome degree, conceals the 


in his own and the ſucceeding age, and have, 
in the preſent times, afforded amuſement to the 
polite ſcholar, though they have not met with 
general attention. The neglect with which 


| h i defect of unclaſſical language. There are alſo © 
ji! 1 a few epigrams, which are not defective in 
1 | the beauties of ſtyle. 

. The epigrams of Owen were much a 
1 


Ell 1 they have been received, is to be attributed 
140 to the contempt thrown upon epigrammatic 
e wit by writers of diſtinguiſhed taſte, who, 
0 while they juſtly attempted to explode a falſe 
106 | kind of witticiſm, conſiſting of puns and 
4 | l | miſerable conceits, involved this ſpecies of 
| | ht compoſition, which at that time had indeed 
N greatly degenerated from its original grace, in 


a general and undeſerved cenſure. 
Inſcriptions, 
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Inſcriptions, for ſuch are epigrams accord- 
ing to the original meaning, are by no means 
in their own nature a contemptible ſpecies of 
compoſition. Prefixed to ſtatues, public 
buildings, ſepulchral monuments or books, 
and applied to great characters and on great 
occaſions, they often reflect honour, not only 
on their compoſers, but on nations and on 
princes. 'They are capable of the moſt ele- 
vated ſublimity, as well as the moſt poliſhed 
elegance of refined wit. From their conciſe- 
neſs and brevity they are eaſily comprehended 
and retained ; and there are few ſcholars, who 
have not committed to memory ſome favourite 
epigrams, which have ftruck them with their 
pointed wit and beauty. Yet, at the ſame 
time, I have obſerved, that it is not agreeable 
to read a great collection of epigrams with an 
unſuſpended attention. The neceſſary want 
of connection, and the continual efforts of 
wit, ſoon fatigue the mind, which, though, 
like the palate, it may occaſionally delight in 


dainties, requires that its conſtant food ſhould 


be plain and natural. 


For the want of decency in ſome of Owen's 
compoſitions, little apology can be offered. 
The taſte of thoſe readers muſt be groſs in- 

deed, 
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deed, to whom indelicacy is humour, and 
obſcenity wit. It muſt however be con- 
ſidered, that poets have at all times deemed 
themſelves under an obligation to comply 
with the taſte of their age, aud that the age 
of Owen was not much refined. It was an 
heroic and a learned age, but it was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed for delicacy. | 

The licentiouſneſs of ſome of hi works in- 
jured the poet's fortune. For Anthony Wood 
informs us, that Owen was diſtreſſed by po- 
verty, the epidemical diſeaſe of poets, and 
that he was diſappointed in the expectation 
of riches at the death of a wealthy uncle, who 
diſinherited him for ſome of his poetry; a 
misfortune which ſeveral of the unthrifty fol- 


lowers of the Muſes have raſhly incurred. 


With all the faults of Owen, ſuch has been 
the ſterility of epigrammatic genius in our 
country, that he may ſtill retain the title 
which he has acquired among foreigners, of 
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N* LXI. 


ON POLITIAN AND MURETUS, TWO ELE- 
GANT WRITERS OF MODERN LATIN. 


O⁰¹ of the brighteſt luminaries, which 
ſhone forth at the revival of learning, 
was Politian, A flight knowledge of the 
Greek was in his age a great and rare at- 
tainment, He not only underſtood the lan- 
guage ſo as to read it, but to compoſe in it. 
As a grammarian, as an orator, as a poet, he 
has been an object of general admiration. 
Genius he undoubtedly poſſeſſed in a degree 
ſuperior to the laborious ſcholars of his times ; 
but his poetry is notwithſtanding greatly de- 
fective. In fire he abounds ; but he is want- 
ing in judgment and in art. There are many 
fine lines in his Ruſticus, and the diction is 
throughout remarkably ſplendid, though not 
always purely claſſical. The Latin poets of 
this period were not, indeed, ſo careful of the 


claſſical purity of their ſtyle as of harmony 


and brilliancy, Several of thepoems of Politian 
are 
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are florid to exceſs, and far beyond that Ko 
boundary which Auguſtan taſte delineates. | 

When we conſider the ſtate of literature at 
this early ſeaſon, we muft allow that great 
applauſe, which has been paid to ſuch writers 1 
as Politian, juſtly due. They were under the 3 
neceſſity of breaking through a thick cloud of 
ignorance, and they had to contend with the 
rude taſte of their age before their writings 
could gain attention, Under every difficulty, 
they arrived, by the extraordinary efforts of 
emulation and genius, to a degree of excel- 
lence, which greatly reſembled that of the 
models which they ſelected for imitation. 

The Greek verſes, which he wrote at a 
very early age, are highly commended. He 
prefixed the age at which he wrote them. 
Scaliger ſays he ſhould not have done this; 
for they are ſo excellent, that even his Latin 
verſes, which he wrote when a man, are by 
no means equal to them. 

The letters of Politian are indiſputably why 
gant ; but they are not without their faults 
The ſtyle is ſometimes too elevated and ora- 
torical. For the ſake of introducing a fa- 
vourite phraſe, he often goes too far out of 
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his way, and overburthens the ſenſe and the 
expreſſion by a redundancy of words. 

With all his faults, I muſt confeſs I have 
read him with great pleaſure. There is a 
charm in true genius, which compenſates de- 
fects, and often conceals them from the view. 

Politian's real name was Baſſus. His aſ- 
ſumed name was taken from the place of his 
birth. The adoption of names entirely new, 
was, at one time, not uncommon. Thus the 
real name of Eraſmus was Gerard. There 
was perhaps ſome degree of blameable oſten- 
tation in aſſuming the appellations of Deſide- 
rius and Eraſmus, both. of which, according 
to their reſpective etymology, ſignify the 
amiable or the defirable. Politian's adopted 
name was alſo choſen with a view to convey 
a favourable idea of his character. It is not 
improbable, that it was thought to expreſs, 
what indeed its derivation may intimate, a 
poliſhed taſte and underſtanding. 

It is remarkable of Muretus, another ele- 
gant Latiniſt of modern ages, that he ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the latter of which he 
wrote moſt elegantly, without an inſtructor. 

He 


He compoſed various critical and poetical 


works; but his orations have always been 


celebrated as his beſt productions. They are 
indeed formed on the pattern of Cicero; they 
are written in a rapid and flowing ſtyle, and 
are not deſtitute of judicious obſervations. 
But, with reſpect to his diction, it muſt be 
ſaid of him, that he is leſs careful in the 
ſelection, than in the diſpoſition of words: 
This defect aroſe from a blameable precipi- 
tation, of which authors have ſometimes been 

We are told that Muretus never tranſcribed 
any of his writings, that he ſcarcely ever read 
his productions twice, that he ſeldom made a 
change or interpolation, and ſtill leſs fre« 
quently a blot. This may account for his 
faults, but it cannot excuſe them. It is an 
inſult on mankind, to preſent them with a 
work leſs perfect than the author might have 
rendered it. Haſte and careleſſneſs have often 


been avowed by writers, who wiſhed to exalt 
the general opinion of their abilities ; but 


they have uſually, and as they deſerved, loſt 
that laſting and undiminiſhed reputation 
which they might have enjoyed. While an 
author 
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author lives, prejudice and party may ſupport 


his fame; but when he is dead, theſe ſoon 


ſubſide, and his real merit can alone preſerve 
him from oblivion, Muretus has been juſtly 
and ſeverely cenſured for having beſtowed 
praiſes on the execrable maſſacre at Paris on 


St. Bartholomew's day. 


He imitates Cicero ; but, like a fervile 
imitator, he imitates that which was leaſt 
beautiful in his model. The very diffuſe ſtyle 
of the Roman is ſtill more diffuſe in the ora- 
tions of Muretus. The Aſiatic manner, even 
in its beſt ſtate, is not agreeable to a correct 
taſte. It prevented the works of the greateſt 
orator whom the world ever ſaw from being 
univerſally admired; and, when it is pre- 
ſented to the reader with aggravated deformity, 
it can ſcarcely be rendered tolerable by any 
concomitant beauties, 


The Epiſtles of Muretas, though often ele- 
gant, are improperly written in the oratorial, 


rather than in the epiſtolary ſtyle. He ſeems 


to haye ſtudied and admired the Orations of 
Cicero more than his Epiſtles. 


Muretus has been greatly commended for 
his poetry. Scævola Sammarthanus ſays of 
5 : him, 
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him, that Catullus is not more like himſelf 
than he to Catullus. I have not been able to 
diſcover any peculiar grace, either of ſenti- 
ment or ſtyle, in the few little poems which 
remain on ſacred ſubjects. But there are ſe- 
veral on other occaſions which are very pleaſ- 
ing, and far ſurpaſs, in claſſical purity and in 
ſentiment, moſt of the Latin compoſitions of 


the age of Muretus. In the very pretty 


epitaph on Raphael there is a manifeſt im- 
propriety, in repreſenting the painter as 
praiſing himſelf in the higheſt ſtyle & com- 
mendation. 


The verſes entitled Tibur are pleaſing. The 
prologue to Terence's Phormio is eaſy and 
elegant. The Inſtitutio Puerilis was intended 
to be no more than uſeful. The whole col- 
lection will furniſh entertainment to him 
who has formed a taſte for modern as well 
as ancient Latin poetry, Catullus and Ti- 
bullus were evidently his patterns; but Ra- 
pin thinks, that, by an exceſſive affectation 


of fine Latinity, his odes are rendered ſtiff 


and unnatural. 
It is true, chat there are many ſucceedi ng 


writers who have excelled Muretus both in 
| | curls 
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verſe and proſe; but his real excellencies, 
and the great reputation which he has poſ- 
ſeſſed, will juſtly render him an object of at- 
tention to him, who, from his love of letters, 
becomes intereſted in the works of all who 
have contributed to advance their progreſs, 
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the biſhoprick of Alba. He died at the age 


celebrated than Vida. He is juſtly recorded I 


N* LXII 
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on THE poeT VIDA, 


$74 was born at Cremona, a city in Italy, 1 

at no great diſtance from the _—_ 0 F 
of the poet whom he imitated. As a reward 
for his ingenious labours, the pope gave him 


'F 


of fifty-nine, in the year 1566. 
There is perhaps no modern Latin poet more 1 | 


3 


by the great De Thou, as one of the firſt 


among the Italians who applied poetry to ſa- 1 
cred ſubjects. He adds, that he adorned this 
province with pure arid elegant verſe. This i 4 
praiſe is certainly due to him; but ſome 01 0 I 
the more zealous religioniſts ſeem to have en- 4 t 
deavoured to recommend his ſacred poems 2 k 
the beſt of his works. Even Scaliger, wel b 
cenſures his hymns as puerile, aſſerts that hi 1: 
. Chriſtiad deſerves the higheſt praiſe. The 2 n 
truth is, that his Chriſtiad is the worſt of hi T 


greater works. He was ſenſible of it. He. 
entered upon it with reluctance, and A 1 


5 ile 
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giſed for its defects with great diffidence, in 
an inſcription ſubjoined to the poem. He 
ſpeaks very modeſtly of his performance in 
his epiſtle to Botta, and ſeems deſirous that 
his friends, and all the world ſhould know, 
that he undertook ſo arduous a taſk ſolely 
with a view to ſhew his gratitude in obeying 
his patrons. Beſides many dull and heavy 


rd paſſages, which muſt occur to every reader, it is 
im certain that the poem falls ſhort of the dignity 


of its ſubje& in almoſt every part. Among 
other faults, the critics have obſerved that 
Vida has put into the mouths of Joſeph and 
St. John two ſpeeches, as long as thoſe of 
Eneas to Dido, to be uttered while Jeſus 
Chriſt was conveyed to the tribunal of Pilate. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, ſay they, that the 


his preſident of the council could have time or 
of patience, in the midſt of a tumult, to attend 


to a long recital of all the particulars of the 
birth, education, and actions of our Saviour; 
beſides that, St. John is introduced explain- 


bY W ing matters, of which himſelf could have had 
The no certain Rep ledge till after the day of 
J bill = Pentecoſt, * 


But it is not pleaſant to dwell on the enu- 
mention of defects. Almoſt every writer of 
D 2 genius 
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genius has been ſometimes led to compoſe 15 
againſt his inclination. The advice and im- 
portunity of friends, or the neceſſities of par- 
ticular ſituations and emergencies, have called 
forth a taſk at a time when the fine impulſes 
of genius have lain dormant. And it may be 
remarked, to the honour of Vida, that his 
, moſt unpoetical works do credit to his heart 
and to his piety. This cannot be ſaid of the 
trivial writings of many of our moſt cele- 
brated authors, which have ſometimes de- 
viated, not only into abſurdity, but likewiſe 


into immorality. 


Vida himſelf, were he alive, would pro- 
bably chuſe his three books of Poetics, his 
Bombyces, and his Scacchia, to form the 
baſis of his reputation. Theſe certainly 
poſſeſs a portion of Virgilian beauty. Though 
it is but a ſmall portion, it diffuſes a luſtre, 
which attracts and detains the notice of the 
claſſical reader. He undoubtedly practiſed 
the precept which he has given in his Poetics, 
of making Virgil the only object of imitation. 

It is certainly of great conſequence to the 
ſtudent, who wiſhes to acquire the ſtyle of a 
particular author, not to diſtract his attention 
by the peruſal of _ others. Vida, though 

| ſucceſsful 
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ſacceſsful in his imitation, furniſhes an addi- 
W tional proof, how difficult it is for the mo- 

W derns to contend with the ancients. He has 
7 many verſes interſperſed, which Virgil would 
not be aſhamed to own ; but he does not ſup- 
3H port that dignified uniformity of elegance, 
I which places the Mantuan in a rank ſuperior 
to all others, in the excellence of correct, de- 
licate, and dignified beauty. The firſt book 
contains many ſweet paſſages; particularly 
agreeable is the deſcription of the marks of a 
young genius, and its progreſs in poetical ef- 
forts. The whole performance is highly 
pleaſing, contains many uſeful hints, and de- 
ſerves the commendations of our Engliſh eſ- 

ſayiſt on the art of criticiſm, , 
Madern eclogues in Latin have become 
too common to attract much notice when 
they are not remarkably excellent. They 
have been the trite medium of conveying the 
complaints of the ſurviving friend and the 
deſponding lover; and have ſerved alſo, 
by a moſt awkward contrivance, to com- 
municate even political doctrines and ideas. 
Virgil, it is true, ſet the example, and it has 
been followed by Spenſer .and many others, 
even to a ridiculous degree, Vida's Eclogues, 
D 3 as 
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as they are laborious imitations of Virgil's 
ſtyle, have a conſiderable ſhare of grace and 
delicacy. The epiſtle to the celebrated Gi- 
bertus is full of tender ſentiment, and exhi- 
bits that eaſe of language, which proves it to 
have flowed from the heart. 

The Bombyces, or the art of managing 
Silk-worms, has the ſame kind of merit, re- 
ſulting from a cloſe imitation of Virgil. It 
exhibits an equable flow of elegant verſe, but 
I think, preſents not any ſtriking paſſages ; 
though Scaliger ſays, it is the beſt of all Vida's 
works, It was a very proper preſent to a 
lady, the marchioneſs of Mantua, to whom it 
is dedicated. 

It is ſaid, that by reading the poem called 
Scacchia, or the Game of Cheſs, a perſon 
may learn to play it with ſkill. However 
that may be, the poem has always been ad- 
mired for its ingenuity and elegance. The 
game of cheſs, indeed, the moſt ancient and 
the moſt generally known of all others, de- 


ſerves attention, were it merely on account 
of its antiquity and univerſal acceptance. 
Montaigne aſſerts, that it is too ſerious for 
a game; and it is certainly conſiſtent with 
reaſon, that games, which were adopted for 
| | recreation, 
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recreation, ſhould not require a degree of 
painful attention. 

Vida's odes are pretty, but ſeem not to riſe 
to any exalted degree of excellence. The 
Lamentation on the Death of his Parents, 
William Vida and Leona Oſcaſala, has many 
tender and affecting thoughts, which fully 
prove that it came from the heart. This, 
and a few other pathetic paſſages in his 
poems, evince that he would have excelled 
in elegiac poetry, if he had choſen to com- 
poſe it. 

Notwithſtanding ſome trifling inequalities, 
and many dull paſſages, where genius ſeems 
to be eclipſed by labour, the whole collection 
does honour to the taſte of the poet and his 
times. It is formed on the beſt models, and 
every where diſplays marks of an amiable diſ- 
poſition, as well as of a poetical and claſſical 
talent. Tt is always benevolent and friendly 
to virtue; or, as he ſays himſelf, his numbers 
pleaſe, if they pleaſe at all, without guilt and 
without the en of ſatire. 
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ON THE LATIN POET SANNAZARIUS, 


A BOUT the time at whieh learning aroſe, 


as it were from the dead, there appeared 
an illuſtrious race of writers in Latin verſe, 


| whoſe force of genius, and elegance of lan- 


guage, entitle them to rank among the moſt 
celebrated of modern poets, with our r Drydens, 
Priors, Popes, and Parnells. 

Parnell indeed, it is well known, eie 
ſeveral of his pieces from the modern Latin 
poets; and Pope is juſtly thought to have 
improved himſelf by the peruſal of them. 
Pope was ſo great an admirer of the Italian 
writers, who had chiefly excelled in Latin 
poetry, that he publiſhed a ſelect collection of 
their detached pieces. There happened, at 
that time, to prevail a prejudice againſt mo- 
dern Latin poetry, otcaſioned by a capricious 
cenſure of it by Boileau, and therefore theſe 
volumes were not greatly regarded: but we 
may readily believe, that a collection con- 
ducted by the taſte of Pope, could not but 

abound 
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abound in beauty. His two volumes were, 
indeed, but an amplification of a ſmall edi- 
tion publiſhed by an anonymous, but very 
judicious compiler; and Pope is blamed by a 
ſenſible though ſevere remarker on his life, 
for omitting the original preface. The preface 
of the anonymous editor 1s, indeed, equally 
remarkable for its modeſty and taſte; and I 
conjecture it to have been the production of 
ſome Cambridge ſtudent; as the book, though 
printed in London, was printed at the ex- 
pence of Cambridge bookſellers. The editor 
makes very ſhort yet judicious remarks on 
the ſeveral poets who compoſe his collection, 
particularly on Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, 
Vida, Politian, and Caſtiglione. He has 
placed Sannazarius firſt in the collection; a 
rank to which the poet is entitled by his 

merit. | 
Sannazatius was born at Naples, in the fif- 
teenth century. His fingular learning and 
amiable morals ſoon introduced him to the 
court, where, though he was careſſed and ad- 
vanced, he was not allured from polite letters 
by the temptations either of ambition or of 
pleaſure. He: made poetry the elegant em- 
ployment of. his liberal leiſure ; and amidſt 
YH | the 
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the buſineſs. and diſſipation of a court, pro- 
duced his admired poem, De Partu Virginis, 

This poem is ſaid to have employed its 
elegant writer no leſs than twenty years in 
adding the laſt poliſh and improvement. He 
was one of thoſe writers of exquiſite taſte, 
who can ſeldom ſatisfy their own ideas of 
excellence. Indeed, I believe, few fine writers 
pleaſe themſelves; for they who reach one 
great height of excellence, ſee their horizon 
extended as they riſe, and conſider the aſcent 
which they have already gained as an humble 
eminence, compared to ſummits which ſeem 
to aſcend in perpetual: progreſſion, and to 
elude their moſt laborious endeavours. Apelles 
uſed to ſay, that Protogenes knew not when 
to take his hand from the tablet which he was 
painting, and the ſame has been ſaid a this 
artiſt in a ſiſter art. 

Of this poem, though the admirers had 
been warm and numerous, there have been 
cenſurers, whoſe opinions ſeem to be juſt. 
The ſtyle is beautiful and Virgilian; but 
the ſpirit is not always equal to the ſtyle. 
| Eraſmus acknowledges that he read the poem 
with pleaſure; but at the ſame. time. laments, 

that a ſagred ſubject was not treated more con- 
| bſteutly | 
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ſiſtently with our ideas of ſanctity. Rapin 
allows, that the purity of the ſtyle is admi- 
rable ; but aſſerts, that the fable of the piece 
is deſtitute of delicacy, and that the manner 
is by no means adequate to the dignity of the. 
ſubject. It has alſo been thought a juſt cauſe 
of reprehenſion, that, in a ſacred poem, he 
has never mentioned the names of Jeſus or of 
Chriſt. He was afraid that ſuch names might 
diſguſt an ear accuſtomed to the majeſtic 
ſounds of the Latin language, and of Virgilian 
verſe. When he is introducing the pro- 
phecies which foretold Jeſus Chriſt, he is 
aſhamed to uſe the names of Iſaiah and Da- 
vid, but repreſents Proteus as ſinging them in 

a cave on the banks of the Jordan. 
Sannazarius indeed affords an inſtance, 
among many others, how difficult it is to ſuc- 
ceed in ſacred poetry. The poem De Partu 
Virginis, like the Chriſtiad of Vida, is, notwith- 
ſtanding the beauties of dition, the worſt 
production of its author. It is the buſineſs 
of poetry to raiſe things, from the low level 
of reality, to all the elevation which fancy, 
and language can beſtow ; but divine ſubjects 
are already fo far raiſed above nature, as not 
to admit of poetical exaltation, The attempt 
has 


has always, except in a few inſtances, diſ- 
covered only the impotence and ambition of 
man. It is like an attempt to put Oſſa on 
Pelion, in order to invade the ſkies. A very 
judicious critic has ſhewn, in ſome of his 
prefaces to the Engliſh poets, that ſacred 
poetry, when uninſpired, can ſeldom reach 
exalted excellence. 

The moſt popular of the poems of San- 
nazarius are his Piſcatory Eclogues. Like 
Pope's paſtorals, they were juvenile compo- 
ſitions; and, like them, they may be pro- 
duced as proofs, that improvement does not 
always keep pace with progreſſive years, 
There is a happineſs in native genius, which 
is ſometimes loſt, rather than improved, with 
increaſing judgment and experience. 

Piſcatory eclogues have been attempted by 
ſeveral writers; but they have not been ſuc- 
ceſsful. It is indeed eaſy to conjecture why 
they have not ſucceeded. Even paſtoral poetry 
is ſo far removed from reality and nature, that 
there ſeems to be little rehſh remaining among 
mankind for new works of that fpecies. But 
we all know, that the manners of thoſe, wha 
are engaged in fiſhing as a trade, are even 
coarſer and more brutal than thoſe of the 
| modern 
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modern ſhepherd. To put the elegant lan- 
guage of the Mantuan muſe into the mouths 
of the crew of a fiſhing-ſmack, is ſuch a vio- 
lation of truth and nature, as tends to excite 
ridicule by its incongruity. 

The charms, however, of fine language 
and melodious verſe, can almoſt reconcile us 
to abſurdity of deſign; and theſe charms - 
are very conſpicuous and captivating in the 
Eclogues of Sannazarius. Rapin has be- 
ſtowed great praiſe upon them; and Scaliger 
aſſerts, that they are the only Latin poems, 
of this kind, which, after Virgil, are worth 
peruſal. There is, indeed, a very conſider- 
able portion of that ſweet Virgilian grace, 
which has been ſo happily characteriſed in the 
epithets, molle et facetum, the tender and the 
highly finiſhed. It is one of the diſtinguiſhed 
excellencies of this poet, that he has uſed the 
file with great delicacy and attention. 

The Elegies of Sannazarius are admired 
for their eaſe and harmony, and his Epigrams 
have alſo held a high place among the com- 
poſitions of modern latiniſts. It is not con- 
ſiſtent with the deſign of my papers to in- 
troduce long citations in the learned lan- 
guages; and therefore I mult refer the claſ- 

ſical 
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„ tranſlate theſe elegant morfels. It is ſuf- 
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fical reader to the poems themſelves, which 
are frequently to be found in collections, if 
not in ſeparate volumes. 
I truſt, however, 1 ſhall want no apology 
for inſerting the following paſſage relative to 
-Sannazarius, which I have accidentally fallen 
upon in a very fine writer and excellent critic 
of our on times. 
„J can by no means, ſays the late phi- 
loſopher of Saliſbury, © omit Satmazarius, 
„ whoſe Eclogues in particular, formed on 
te the plan of a fiſhing life inſtead of paſtoral, 
4 cannot be enough admired both for their 
« latinity and their ſentiment. His fourth 
ce eclogue, called Proteus, written in imita- 
„ tion of Virgil's eclogue called Silenus, 
may be juſtly valued as a maſter-piece in 
its kind.“ | 328581 
The critic quotes ſeveral verſes of this 
piece, and points out peculiar beauties. In 
a ſubſequent page, he cites ſeveral moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages from other poems, deſeriptive 
of the villa of Sannazarius at Mergillina. * It 
« would be difficult, he concludes, © to 


« ficient to expreſs what they mean collect- 
« jvely—that the village of Mergillina had 
« ſolitary 
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« ſolitary woods; had groves of laurel and 
„ citron; had grottoes in the rock, with 
« rivulet and ſprings; and that, from its 
© lofty ſituation, it looked down upon the 
“ ſea, and commanded an extenſive proſpect. 

« It is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould 

« eriamour ſuch an owner. -So' ſtrong was 
« his affection for it, that when, during the 
fubſequent wars in Italy, it was demoliſhed 
by the Imperial troops, this unfortunate 
« event was n to have haſtened his 
end.“ 
He was buried near this delightful ſpot, 
che ſcene of his elegant enjoyments, and near 
the ſweet poet of Mantua, the conſtant ob- 
ject of his ſucceſsful imitation. An epitaph 
was engraved on his tomb, written by Bembo, 
and expreſſive of a wiſh, that flowers might 
atiſe from the ſacred aſhes; for that there re- 
poſed Sannazarius, next in place to Virgil, as 
next in genius. 

1 will venture to W this poet, and 
many others of the moderns, to the young or 
claſſical ſcholar ; but, at the ſame time, it is 
neceſſary to add a caution : let original writers 
be firſt read; nor let others be attended to, 
till the taſte is refined, and the judgment cor- 
roborated 


Engliſh poets drank copiouſly. 
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roborated by the actual contemplation of the 
finiſhed pieces of the Auguſtan age. Let Vir- 


gil be read almoſt to ſatiety, before the at- 


tention is diverted to the inferior moderns. 
Many a fine genius has been checked in its 


career by a too early peruſal of writers, who, 
with all their elegance, are ſtill fubordinate, 


and who frequently are no more than imita- 
tors of imitators, a SERVUM PECUs. When 
the. taſte and judgment are once rightly 
eſtabliſhed, they may be finely exerciſed by 


ſometimes contemplating copies as well as 


originals. Nor let any fear to ſip at thoſe 
fountains, from which ſeveral of our beſt 
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ON THE VENERABLE BEDE, AND SEVERAL 
OTHER EARLY WRITERS OF ENGLAND. 


1 CANNOT help conſidering thoſe writers, 
who arrived at diſtinguiſhed eminence in 
a dark age, as the heroes of literature, In 
later times, and indeed at preſent, there are 
various and powerful incitements to literary 
ambition. A competent education is become 
general. Books are eaſily procured, readers 
abound, and reputation and gain are the 
uſual effects of remarkable improvement. But 
to have written much and ſucceſsfully in the 
ſeventh century, is a proof of uncommon ar- 
dour and undaunted perſeverance, ſuch as was 
not to be cooled by neglect, nor obſtructed 
by difficulty. Books, which muſt always 
ſupply the materials for writing, were at that 
time difficult to be procured; and after they 
were collected, an compoſitions to which 
they gave occaſion completed, few were ca- 
Pable of reading them, or of beſtowing on 
them that approbation which they juſtly de- 
Von. II. 3 ſerved. 
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ſerved. It is, indeed, difficult to form an 
adequate idea of the ſtrength and reſolution, 
which, amidſt all theſe diſeouragements, could 
confine a ſtudent of that period to the labour 
of writing, and enable him to ſucceed in it to 
the admiration of diſtant ages. 

The venerable Bede ſtands forth a very il- 
taftrious example of piety and literary appli- 
cation. He was born about the middle of 
the ſeventh century, at Jarrow, at the mouth 
of the Tyne, and was early devoted to a mo- 
naſtic life. He confined himfelf to his ſolitary 
cell; and, though he was invited to Italy by 
the pope, preferred the ſweets of liberty, and 
of an unambitious life, which he ſpent in a 
regular alternation of prayers and ſtudy. 

In the third volume of his hiftory, he ſays 
of himſelf, © When I was ſever. years old, I 
“ was given up by my relations to the very 
reſpectable Abbot Benedict, and then to 
« Ceolfrid, to be educated by them; and, 
„ paſſing my whole life in the fame monaſ- 
* tery, I employed myſelf intirely in medita- 


ting on the ſcriptures; and, amidſt the ob- 


« ſervance of a ſtrict diſcipline, and the daily 
* buſineſs of chanting in the church, I con- 
« ſtantly found, in the exerciſes of learning, 
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i of teaching, and of writing, a ſweet amuſe- 
„ ment.” 

His great work was an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory; but his miſcellaneous productions are 
almoſt incredibly numerous. He is ſaid to 
have been ſkilled in Greek as well as in Latin, 
and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge 
in poetry, rhetoric, general hiſtory, aſtro- 
nomy, arithmetic, chronology, philoſophy, 
and theology. So great was his character as 
a theologiſt, that his Homilies were appointed 
to be read in churches, even while he was 
alive, by the expreſs order of the biſhops. 
To this circumſtance he probably owes the 
title of Venerable; for, as he was alive, he 
could not eaſily be made a faint, and there- 
fore he was honoured with an intermediate 
but moſt reſpectable epithet ; an epithet ſig- 
nificant of the ſanctity of his character, 
which was as ſtrikingly marked by warmth 


and ſincerity of devotion, as by extenſive 


learning. 

He has not affected elegance of ſtyle; but 
he is not altogether inelegant. He is per- 
ſpicuous, if he is not pure; and conciſe and 
eaſy, if not full and harmonious. Though 
he is ſaid to have drawn his learning from 

E 2 the 
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the Greek and Latin authors, yet he ſeems to 
have attended more to their matter than their 
manner. He is credulous, and relates the 
fooliſh ſtories of an uncultivated age, as if 
they were true hiſtory. He undoubtedly has 
ſome faults of his age, and has been ſeverely 
cenſured for them by Du Pin, Dargonne, and 
Milton; but he has been extolled and ad- 
mired by thoſe, whoſe names, both in num- 
ber and weight, will be more than equiva- 
lent to his cenſurers; and take him for all in 
all, as Shakeſpeare ſays, he muſt be conſidered 
as one of the earlieſt, and, on that account, 
as well as his intrinſic merits, one of the moſt 
brilliant ornaments of Engliſh literature. His 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in five books, was pub- 
liſhed in the laſt century at Cambridge, with 
the Saxon paraphraſe of Alfred the Great. His 
various other works, a catalogue of which 
would exceed the limits of my paper, are ſcat- 
tered throughout all the moſt ancient and va- 
luable libraries in the kingdom. Conſidering 
the improvements which have been made in 
the ſpace of a, thouſand years, they may not 
probably be very uſeful, -but they are- ſtriking 
and curious examples of early learning and 
application, under great diſadvantages. _ . 

| Alcuin 
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Alcuin was the ſcholar of Bede, and re- 
fleas honour on his maſter. His learning 
was deep and extenſive. He wrote not fewer 
than fifty treatiſes on important ſubjects, and 
in a ſtyle which, .in his age, was not inele- 
gant. He had the ſingular honour of intro- 
ducing polite literature into France, whither 
he was invited by the king, by recommending - 
the eſtabliſhment of the univerſity of Paris. 
He is ſaid alſo to have founded a ſchool at 
Tours, where he preſided as the maſter, and 
refuſed to leave his employment and inſtitu- 
tion at the urgent invitation of the emperor 
Charlemagne. 

Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very 
diſtinguiſhed ſcholar in the eighth century. 
He was moſt probably a native of Scotland, 
though England and Ireland have put in their 
claims to the honour of his birth. He wrote 
many treatiſes ; but his principal work was 
his five books on the Diviſion of Nature, 
printed in the laſt century at Oxford, He 
alſo, like Alcuin, was invited to France by 
Francis the Bald, with whom he lived on 
terms of intimate friendſhip, and even fami- 
liarity. Some of his writings were thought 
n injurious to the Roman catholic reli- 
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gion; and, at the inſtigation of the pope, 
he was driven from Paris to his native coun- 
try. On his return, he was aſſaſſinated by 
the monks of Malmfbury, who ſtabbed him 
with penknives, in revenge for the freedom 
with which he had ventured to reprehend 
them. Bale relates a circumſtance, which 
tends to render this old author remarkable. 
He tells us, that he was the firſt profeſſor in 
Oxford, and was appointed to his office by 
Alfred himſelf, immediately after that great 
king had begun the eſtabliſhment of this noble 
univerſity. 

But I mean not to invade the province of 
the biographer, nor to engage in literary hiſ- 
tory, beyond the limits which are uſually aſ- 
ſigned to my papers, I have entered on this 
ſubje& with a view to amuſe the young ſtu- 
dent, and to rouſe his diligence by examples 
of uncommon application and ſucceſs, under 
circumſtances the moſt unfavourable, I ſhall 
perhaps occaſionally reſume it. I have al- 
ways taken a particular pleaſure in reading 
anecdotes of the learned; and I cannot help 
thinking it a pleaſure neceſſarily connected 
with improvement ; for we can ſcarcely read 
the accounts of them tranſmitted to us by 

critics 
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critics and biographers, without admiring the 
many inſtances of virtue and learning which 
occur, and we inſenſibly learn to imitate what 
we habitually admire. As in the arts of 
painting and ſculpture, the beſt method of 
facilitating the progreſs of the artiſt is to place 
the fineſt models conſtantly in his view; fo 
alſo in life and in letters it is of the higheſt 
importance to point out patterns of that actual 
excellence, which, in our precepts and ex- 
hortations, we have previouſly recommended. 
There is no method ſo ſucceſsful of diſ- 
playing the blemiſhes to be avoided, and the 
beauties to be purſued, | 


F 
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ON SOME QF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
| © SCHOOLMEN. 


1" VERY lover of letters will find himſelf im- 
42 pelled, by curioſity, to enquire into the 
lives and writings of thofe ſcholars, who, in 
any period of literature, have arrived at diſ- 
tinguiſhed reputation. Few have been viewed 
with greater admiration by the age in which 
they flouriſhed, than the profeſſors of ſcholaſtic 
theology.. Scarcely any epithet which lan- 
guage afforded was thought adequate to their 

exalted merit. | 
Thomas d'Aquin, or, as he is commonly 
called, Thomas Aquinas, the angelic Doctor, 
was born at Naples, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, He was early devoted to 
| philoſophy and theology, and one of his 
maſters is ſaid to have been a countryman of 
our own, Alexander ab Ales, the father of the 
ſchoolmen, and a doctor irrefragabilis. After 
a virtuous and laborious life, ſpent in an un- 
remitted attention to learning, he died at the 
age 
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age of fifty. He was canonized in 1323, and 
has been read and admired for ages among a 
ſpecies of congenial ſcholars, who, in a very 
peculiar and unfaſhionable kind of learning, 
have diſplayed an aſtoniſhing depth and 
acuteneſs of intellect. He founded the ſe& 
of the Thomiſts. 

Thomas Aquinas ſtands without a rival at 
the head of the ſcholaſtic theologians. He is 
called by the Roman catholics the Homer of 
their theological writers; and, as a philo- 
ſopher, he acquired uncommon glory by his 
Comments on Ariſtotle, whoſe works held a 
place in the eſteem of the times at leaſt equal 
to the Bible. Nor was he,” ſays Eraſmus, 
* great only in his own age. He exhibited 
« a conſtancy of application, a ſoundneſs of 
„ underſtanding, and a ſolidity of erudition, 
which ſcarcely any of the modern divines 
have equalled. He has made ſo excellent 
* an uſe of the learning then in vogue, that 
one cannot help lamenting, that he enjoyed 
not the advantages of the learned languages, 
and the other materials of politer litera- 
* ture.” Had Aquinas been born two cen- 
turies later, there 1s ſcarcely any work which 
we might not have expected, in polite and 
1 | ſolid 
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ſolid literature, from ſuch activity, combined 
with ſuch penetration. 

His works, together with-his life, and the 
notes of the editors, make up no leſs than 
eighteen volumes in folio, and they were 
printed in 1594, at Venice. 

Thomas Aquinas has been introduced to 
the obſervation of the Engliſh reader by an 
anecdote in the life of Young, in which it is 
recorded, that when Young applied to Pope 
for advice in the choice of books on firſt en- 
tering on the ſtudy of divinity, Pope recom- 
mended Thomas Aquinas. This is generally 
underſtood to have been no more than a joke; 
but, if Pope had been a zealous catholic, it 
might have been probable, that he took this 
_ artful method of making a convert to popery, 
The ſimplicity and enthuſiaſm of Young 
might have rendered him an eaſy dupe to 
jeſuitical zeal and artifice. But, I believe, 
Pope was too much attached to poetry to be 
a bigot to any ſyſtem of religion. 

It appears from a paſſage in the works of 
Young, that he read enough of Aquinas, and 
of ſimilar writers, to have formed a very ex- 
alted idea of their merit. For,” ſays he, 
« the minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt 
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as much cloiſtered as their bodies; they 
4 had but little learning and few books; yet 
« may the moſt learned be ftruck with ſome 
aſtoniſhment at their ſo ſingular natural 
ſagacity, and moſt exquiſite edge of thought. 
« Who could expect to find Pindar and Sco- 
tus, Shakeſpeare and Aquinas, of the ſame 
party? Both equally ſhew an original, un- 
« indebted energy; the vigor igneus, and 
cælgſtis origo burn in both, and leave us in 
doubt, whether genius is more evident in 
the ſublime flights and beauteous flowers of 
poetry, or in the profound penetration, 
and marvellous keen and minute diſtinc- 
„tions called the thorns of the ſchools.” - 

It is ſaid that the great logician, biſhop 
Saunderſon, was particularly fond of the Se- 
cunda Secundæ of Aquinas, and that he uſed 
conſtantly to carry with him this treatiſe, 
together with Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Tully's 
Offices. A book ſo much read and efteemed 
by ſo great a man, and aſſociated with the 
works of Cicero and Ariſtotle, muſt have no 
inconſiderable merit. 


Joannes Duns, who derived his cognomen, 
or additional name of Scotus, from his native 
country, was not much poſterior to Aquinas 
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in time or in glory. He was the ſcholar o 
William Varro, an Engliſhman. The epithet 
of /ubtile was allotted to him, according to 
the faſhion of the times. The ſubtilty of his 
genius gave him, indeed, an incontrovertible 
claim to the title, Nothing, it is ſaid of him, 
was ſo dark, but he was able to enlighten 
it; nothing ſo enigmatic, but, like another 
Oedipus, he was able to reſolve it. But, alas! 
he carried his ſubtilty too far. The thread 
was ſpun ſo fine, that it became at laſt invi- 
ſible. Many terms were uſed by him, as they 
were indeed by all the ſchoolmen, which, if 
they conveyed any idea to himſelf, are yet. 
too recondite to enlighten his leſs ſubtile - 
readers. Who is able to explain his heccerties, 
his intrinſic modes, and his inſolubles? And 
yet theſe are terms uſed to explain other 
books, and particularly the ſcriptures. Our 
countryman, John Bale, ſeverely cenſures 
ſuch theology. He calls this jargon of terms 
the chimeras of the ſophiſts, and juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the Roman catholic religion, 
dreſſed out in theſe forms, appears more 
fooliſh than the fabulous theology of Heſiod 
and Orpheus, 


“Joannes 
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“ Toannes Duns Scotus,” ſays his panegy- 
riſt Lanſius, was learned to a miracle in 
„logie, and in the thorny paths of divi- 
„ nity. He founded the ſect of the Scotiſts, 
« which was oppoſed to the Thomiſts. He 
e was greater than Homer in one reſpect, 
„ ſince not only cities but kingdoms con- 
« tended for the honour of his birth. The 
“ Engliſh, the Iriſh, the Scotch, the French, 
“ and the Italians, have claimed him as their 
« own,” | | 

He was, however, unfortunate in his end; 
for being ſeized with an apoplexy, and ſup- 
poſed to be dead, he was buried too ſoon ; 
and, reviving in the vault, called in vain for 
aſſiſtance, and died before he could be re- 
leaſed. | 

The learning of the modern ages ig very 
different from the learning of poor Duns, and 
no kingdom will now contend with Scotland 
for the honour of producing this ſubtile 
doctor. His diligence and ſagacity are, how- 
ever, truly admirable. His works conſiſt of 
twelve volumes in folio, which were publiſhed 
in the laſt century at Lyons. Though none 
indeed will now read them, yet they ought 

to 
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to be preſerved as very curious monuments 
of a peculiar learning and genius, and of in- 
defatigable induſtry. 

Remond Lulle, or, as he is called in Latin, 
Raymondus Lullus, flouriſhed about the year 
1300, nearly at the ſame time with Duns 
Scotus. He was born in Majorca, and has 
long been the boaſt of the Spaniards. His 
pretenſions and reputation were very high, 
and he became diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Doctor illuminatus. 

He is ſaid to have fpent his youth in pro- 
fligacy, and not to have been reformed till 
the age of forty z but he then engaged in the 
converſion of the Saracens, and, after having 
ſuffered much ill treatment, was at laſt ſtoned 
to death. He was therefore, of courſe, wor- 
ſhipped by the people of Arragon as a mar- 
tyr. He was probably ſoon depoſed from 
this elevation; for there aroſe a party who 
maintained that he had been inſtructed in 
all he knew by that ſcientific preceptor, the 
devil. 

From his intercourſe with the Adabiend, he 
acquired a knowledge of medicine, natural 
philoſophy, and aſtronomy. From all theſe 

combined, 
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combined, he deduced a ſcience of his own, 
as he repreſented it in Spain and Italy, that of 
ehemiftry and alchemy. An old writer, Ro- 
bertus Conſtantinus, afferts that he had ſeen, 
in the Tower of London, a piece of pure 
gold made by the alchemical art of n 
dus Lullus. 

He is faid to have written more than four 
thouſand treatiſes in philofophy, medicine, 
and theology. He founded a fe& of Lulliſts, 
and was the inventor of a certain method, 
which our great Lord Bacon reprobates as 
uſeleſs and oftentations. It tended to teach 
the terms of art only, as if he who knows the 
words were fure to comprehend the art itſelf. 
Rapin alſo cenſures it as a method which has 
no ſolidity, and which, ſo far from making 
men learned, does not even ſuppoſe them 
reaſonable. 

He gave his logical work the pompous title 
of the Great Art; and he engaged that, by 
its aſſiſtance, any man, however ignorant, 
ſhould acquire the whole circle of the ſciences 
in three months. This work was to he ac- 
compliſhed by means of various diagrams, 
circular and triangular, and by the letters of 

; the 
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the alphabet myſteriouſly tranſpoſed. He 


had, however, his admirers and followers ; 
but his great art has been found of fo little 
uſe to mankind, that the mode of its opera- 
tion is almoſt unknown. They who are 
curious and idle, may find ſome account of 
it in Gaſſendus, Alſtedius, and Keckerman- 
nus; but I adviſe them to ſpend their leiſure 
better than in the reſearch. 
Lullus is not indeed eſteemed for any real 
improvement in knowledge or ſound learn- 
ing. He threw a veil of obſcurity over his 
writings, which has often ſerved as a cloak 
of ignorance. It is not ſurpriſing, that an 
alchemiſt ſhould affect the darkneſs and enig- 
matic air of a magician, In an age of pro- 
found ignorance, the leſs he was underſtood, 
the more he was admired. | | 
Conſidering the diſadvantages under which 
they laboured, and the multitude and pro- 
fundity of their works, many of theſe cele- 
brated ſcholars exhibit very ſtupendous and 
animating examples of human induftry. I 
have, indeed, colleQted theſe few obſervations 
on them, with a view to encourage the 
young ſtudent to diligence, by ſuggeſting to 
him, 
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him what great works the human intellect is 
capable of performing in the ſhort period of 
a life; and at the ſame time to deter him 
from waſting the force of his genius in ſub- 
jets uſeleſsly abſtruſe, or in any modes of 
exertion, which are not likely to become 
long and extenſively advantageous to man- 
kind. 
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N' LXVI. 


ON THE VALUE OF AN HONEST MAN. 


| T* is the folly and misfortune of human 


nature to prefer the preſent to the future, 
the agreeable to the ufeful, the ſhining to the 
fold. We admire wit, beauty, wealth, titles, 
and all that ſparkles with the brilliancy of 
external luſtre ; and though we probably ap- 
prove the plain and homely virtues, which 
form the foundation of alt real excellence, it 
is with the cold feelings of unimpaſſioned 


judgment. But in youth, when our choice 


in life is uſually fixed, we are much more 
diſpoſed to purſue what we admire, than 


what we only approve ; and the conſequence 


is; that the greater number form the earlieſt 
and moſt durable attachments to vanity. So- 
ber maxims, rules of prudence, dictates of 
Juſtice, plain truth, ſimplicity of manners, 
conſtancy in friendſhip, and regularity in 
buſineſs, appear with few charms in the eyes 
of him, who pants for the noble diſtinctions 


of being remarked at public places for ele- 
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gance of dreſs, admired for the moſt ſplendid 
vis-a-vis, celebrated for his wit at a maſque- 
rade, ſmiled upon at court, and at length 
perhaps rewarded with a title, a ribband, and 
a ſtar. To obtain ſuch bliſs, far other quali- 
fications are neceſſary than the antiquated 
virtues of one's grandfather. The buſineſs 
muſt be done by dreſs, addreſs, and, in ſhort, 
the graces, the graces, the graces! With re- 


ſpect to honeſty, I have ſomewhere read, that 


a man of honour, on hearing honeſty at- 
tributed to his faſhionable friend, expreſſed 
ſome degree of diſpleaſure at the panegyric, 
and declared, that ſuch a compliment was 
only fit for his footman. Our firſt queſtion 
concerning a gentleman, whoſe charaQter we 
with to learn, is ſeldom, is he honeſt ? but, 
is he rich, is he a man of faſhion? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed 
at all times, many men of faſhion totally de- 
ſtitute of moral honeſty. They have poſſeſſed 
every perſonal grace, and every pleaſing ac- 
compliſhment. They could ſing, dance, and 
play on muſical inſtruments. They could 
converſe with the grave and the gay, and 
adapt all their ſentiments to the preſent com- 
pany. They had that freedom which is 

F 2 | called 
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called charming, and which enabled them to 
puſh themſelves into all companies, and ac- 
coſt men of rank and character by their ſir- 

names, and without any reſpectful addition. 
All this could not fail to excite the praiſe of 
the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. 
But in the end it has been found, that theſe 
charming men, with the appearance of what- 
ever is good and agreeable, have been the 
ſirſt to overreach in a bargain, exceedingly 
ſucceſsful in the profeſſion of ſwindling, and 
particularly adroit at a forgery. 

So deſpicable and deteſtable do the cha- 
racters of ſuch men appear on detection, that 
J cannot help thinking honeſty is the beſt 
ornament, as well as the beſt policy. It is 
indeed a diamond of the firſt water, while all 
the ſhewy, dazzling, unſubſtantial qualities, 
which the artful aſſume for the purpoſes 
of deceit, are no more than French paſte or 
paltry ;glaſs, at once both taudry and brittle. 

I would recommend unfeigned honeſty as 
ornamental; becauſe ſuch is the nature of 
the human heart, it is infinitely more likely 
to be purſued and valued by the majority of 
mankind, when they think it will conciliate 
the love and admiration of each other, than 


when 
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when they view it merely as a moral excel- 
lence. The man of reading, reflection, and 
a cultivated mind, will want no motives to 
purſue it, but thoſe which are ſuggeſted by 
his own conſcience and the delicacy of his 
ſentiments. But to the maſs of mankind, 
compoſed of all ages, all ranks, all tempers, 
all profeſſions, all parties, and all religions, 
it is neceſſary to render any particular virtue, 
which the moraliſt wiſhes to promote, both 
lovely and honourable. ' Intereſt, paſſion, and 
fancy, muſt be taught, if poſſible, to ſecond 
the deciſions of reaſon. She is too often 
depoſed by her refractory ſubjects, whoſe 
obedience indeed is ſeldom to be relied on, 
but when it is in ſome degree ſpontaneous. 
It cannot ſurely be denied, that the quality 
which pervades every part of human life, and 
tends immediately to render it ſecure, com- 
fortable, and honourable, is itſelf one of the 
moſt honourable which can be poſſeſſed by a 
human creature; and ſuch is that uncele- 
brated virtue, common and moral honeſty. 
Without it, ſociety is a den of thieves, and 
men are to each other wolves and foxes. 
Every day's experience evinces the juſtneſs 
of that repreſentation in the ſcriptures, in 
F 3 which 
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which it is ſaid, that the heart is deceitful 
above all things, who can know it? In the 
moſt trifling intercourſe, where neither plea- 
ſure nor- profit are in view, the propenſity to 
deceit appears, in the little promiſes, profeſ- 
ſions, compliments, which are mutually made, 
uſually without any ſincerity of regard, and 
often with real and inveterate averſion. But 
where intereſt is in view, the machinations 
made uſe of for the accompliſhment of the 
mean and mercenary purpoſe, are often ſuch 
as might charaQteriſe an infernal agent. 
Plauſibility is, at the ſame time, worn as a 
cloak; and he who has a deſign on your 
purſe, your life, or your country, will af- 
ſume all the appearances of cordial friendſhip 
and unpolluted honour, I believe it is well 
known, that the graces, the agreeable quali- 
ties, as they are called, and the appearance 
of the moſt amiable virtues, were poſſeſſed 
in perfection by a Perreau, a Dodd, a Don- 
nellan, and a Delamotte. 

Indeed, this common honeſty, as it is 
named, 1s far leſs common than our pride is 
willing to ſuppoſe. But if it could be intro- 
duced into all the employments of life, the 
golden age would be reſtored, I will imagine 

| the 
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the event already accompliſhed, and will 
pleaſe myſelf for a moment with the viſionary 
proſpect of the happy conſequences. I ſee the 
brightneſs diffuſing itſelf through all the re- 
gions of ſociety, from the loftieſt mountain to 
the loweſt vale; or, to ſpeak in a ſtyle 
without figure, the happy conſequences are 
equally viſible from the prince to the peaſant. 


The nobles of the land, inſtead of making 
uſe of their advantages and influence for the 


- purpoſe of private and family emolument, or 


for the indulgence of their ſelfiſh and ſenſual 
paſſions, devote themſelves to the ſervice of 
the community, defend its hberty, preſerve 
and amend its laws, give countenance to its 
religion, patronize learning, and encourage 
all the inventions of ingenuity, which can 
contribute to the ornament or accommoda- 
tion of human life. Of how few among the 
nobility of Europe, and even of our own 
country, can all this be predicated with any 
regard to veracity ? But is it not diſhoneſt to 
enjoy the advantages of wealth and rank, to 
which, by the law of nature, and perhaps by 
their own merit, they have no more right 
than the footmen behind their chairs, with- 
| | F 4 out 
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out making any return to the community, by 
whoſe laws they poſſeſs their political eleva- 
tion? When they traffic for boroughs, ſell 
their on ſuffrages in the ſenate, ſpend their 
days at gaming: tables, cock-pits, horſe-races, 
ſtables, and dog-kennels, they may indeed be 
men of honour, as honour is now underſtood, 
but I am ſure they are not honeſt men. 

If the plain principles of common honeſty 
poſſeſſed a real efficacy on the conduct of 
life, we ſhould no longer ſee men of inde- 
pendent fortunes meanly devoting their lives 
ro no other purpoſe but to encreaſe that 
which is already too large for their merits, 
by dealing in life-annuities, mortgages, en- 
gaging in banking-houſes, toiling in the 
Alley, raiſing rents, or ſpending what they 
have happened to inherit, in vanity, luſt, in- 
temperance, and oſtentation. They would 
ſee the juſtice of making ſome return to the 
ſociety in which they live, for the exemption 
they enjoy from labour and neceflity. They 
would dedicate their time and attention to 
benevolence, beneficence, to ſetting good ex- 
amples, and removing all evil, as far as their 
influence extends. It is not enough that they 
are merely harmleſs ; for with certain advan- 

— tages, 
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tages, and in certain fituations, to be only 
negatively good, is to be poſitively bad, 

If honeſty were duly regarded in the pro- 
feſſions, we ſhould not be overrun with bold 
pretenders, who make their way in the 
world by diat of effrontery, and deceive all 
who truſt in their pretenſions. We ſhould 
ſee the clergy more anxious in the buſineſs of 


inſtructing and reforming their pariſhes, than 


in collecting the tythes; fond of reſiding 
among their ſimple ruſtics, inſtead of viſiting 
them only once a year for that money, which is 
to be ſpent at watering- places, theatres, balls, 
and aſſemblies. We ſhould not hear ignorant 
preachers deceiving the vulgar by noiſe and 
nonſenſe, and pretending to ſuperior ſanctity 
and illumination. We ſhould oftener ſee that 
dignified character, a worthy pariſh-prieſt, 
performing his duties with conſcientious re- 
gularity, and diffuſing comfort all around 

him. | 
In the medical walk we ſhould have no 
quacks, The phyſician would be more at- 
tentive to the patient, whom he ſees ſtretched 
on the bed of death or diſeaſe, than to the 
fee. Medicines would be unadulterated ; the 
poor treated as tenderly as the rich ; ignorant 
apothe- 
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apothecaries would not procure diplomas from 
Scotland or Leyden, and put themſelves off 
among the inconſiderate crowd, for regular 
phyſicians, adorned by the honours of approv- 
ing univerſities which they never ſaw. Such 
a deceit upon mankind deſerves ſevere repre- 
henſion; and, indeed, the aſſuming of doctor's 
degrees, without any juſt title, tends both to 
miſlead the world, and to vilify thoſe proper 
honours of approved merit; and ought to 
be immediately checked either by law or by 
ridicule. 

In law there is ſcarcely any department 
which would not undergo a moſt valuable re- 
formation, if we could once gain the im- 
portant point of rendering honeſty more 
lovely in the eyes of its profeſſors than luere. 
The glorious inſtitutions of conſeming ſenates 
would then be uniformly a bleſſing to man- 
kind, as they were deſigned, and would 
never be converted to engines of oppreſſion 
in the hands of an artful counſellor, or a harpy 
pettifogger. 

In the army, no one would receive his 
country's wages, who would not fight on every 
proper occaſion. 


In 
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In trade, we ſhould ſee no circumvention, 
no advantage taken of the wants and diſtreſſes 
of others, no deceiving of the fimple and un- 
ſuſpecting, no vending of bad commodities 
as the beſt, no forgeries, no ſwindling, and 
few bankruptcies. Juſtice would hold the 
ſcales, and the trader's profits would receive 
an addition of more than a hundred per cent. 
in the advantage of a good name and a _ 
conſcience. 

In literature, for here alſo the deceitfulneſs 
of the heart of man is often conſpicuous, 
there would be no partial judgments, no 
puffery, no plagiariſm, no apologies for vice, 
irreligion, or tyranny, no catchpenny compi- 
lations; evils which ſpring from the perver- 
ſion of literature, from knavery and from 
avarice, and at once diſgrace both learning 
and human nature. Among the lackies of lite- 
rature, as ſome of the ſubordinate profeſſors 
and managers of it have been juſtly called, 
ſuch villanies, rogueries, and ſharping tricks 
are praCtiſed, as might diſgrace the mercantile 
Jews of Duke's Place. But in the condition 
of things which I have ſuppoſed, all would 
be fair and beautiful in the walks of learning, 
as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 


Happy 
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Happy ſtate! but, alas, it is imaginary ! It 
might, however, I am convinced, in ſome de- 
gree be realized, if due care were taken in 
education, to render the leaſt tendency to de- 
ceit diſgraceful, and obnoxious to puniſhment; 
and every ingenuous, open, honeſt action 
honourable; for honour is the nurſe of the 
virtues as well as of the arts. Inſtead of 
which, the writings of ſome modern in- 
ſtructors tend immediately to recommend 
every ſpecies of deceit at that early age, when 
a little evil ſown in the boſom by the tutor, 
cannot fail to take root, and grow to a ſtu- 
pendous magnitude. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in 
ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, as the ſcripture 
ſtrongly expreſſes it, I would inculcate on 
the breaſt of boys the juſt remark of the 
moral poet, that an honeſt man is the nobleſt 
work of God, 
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N' LXVII. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND 
EFFECTS OF SCULPTURE; WITH MIS- 
CELLANEOUS REMARKS ON IT. 


N Ar the human mind is naturally de- 
lighted with the works of imitation, is 
a remark of the earlieſt philoſophers; and 
the juſtneſs of it has been uniformly confirmed 
by every ſubſequent enquiry. Even thoſe 
objects, which in the reality diſguſt the 
ſenſes, pleaſe the imagination when imi- 
tated by a ſkilful artiſt : but if imitation is 
capable of converting deformity to beauty, 
and of teaching inelegance to pleaſe, its in- 
fluence muſt be much greater, when the ob- 
je& imitated originally excites ideas of the 

ſublime and beautiful. "7B 
Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or in- 
animate creation are, indeed, in a great degree 
pleaſing ; but the higheſt delight which the fine 
arts can beſtow, is derived from imitations of 
human nature. The variegated landſcape is, 
perhaps, viewed with greater complacency on 
the 
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the canvas, than in the natural appearance; 
becauſe imitation adds a grace to the intrinſic 
beauty. The bloom of the grape, the bluſh 
of the each, and the crimſon of the roſe, 
deſigned by nature to pleaſe, may perhaps 
pleaſe yet more when artificially preſented to 
the view by her hand-maiden. The ſame 
obſervation may juſtly be extended to the 
imitation of animals, and the placid ſcenery 
of {till life. All theſe are found to pleaſe 
the imagination, but not to elevate the mind. 
They inſpire a complacency, but do not warm 
with ſentiment, or animate to virtue. To 
touch the heart with ſympathy, to excite the 
nobler affections, and to give a maſculine 
pleaſure, man muſt be the object of imita- 
tion. That general connection which ſubſiſts 


between all who partake of humanity, cauſes 


a general concern in the intereſts of each indi- 
vidual. Man indeed views the actions and 
paſſions of men with all the ſolicitude of one 
concerned in the event, but looks down upon 
the lower parts of the creation, with the diſ- 
paſſionate curioſity of a diſintereſted ſpectator. 

To repreſent the attitudes of his actions, 
and the features of his paſſions, is the prin- 
* buſineſs of Sculpture; and though a 
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conſiderable degree of its excellence depends 
on the delicacy of manual execution, yet has 
it ever maintained a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the arts which require a fine imagina- 
tion. Nature, indeed, lies open to the in- 
ſpection of the learned and of the unlearned, 
of the ſtupid and of the ingenious; but the 
man of fine feeling, and of elegant taſte, can 
alone perceive and imitate her more delicate 
traits, her more captivating, though leſs ob- 
vious allurements. | 


The firſt productions of this art probably 
owe their origin to religion. Too groſs to 
conceive immaterial ideas of the Deity, the 
vulgar wanted ſome ſenſible object to fix 
their attention, and excite their enthuſiaſm. 
Thus He, whoſe temple is all ſpace, and 
whoſe altar the univerſe, was confined in his 
reſidence to ſome rude image, ſhapen by the 
hand of idolatry : but however derogatory 
from the dignity of the Supreme Being, or 
inconſiſtent with the reaſon of man, the 
praQtice has been peculiarly favourable to the 
arts of imitation. The ſtatue that was 
formed as an object of religious adoration, 
has indeed failed in its original purpoſe ; but 
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it has been viewed with a degree of wonder 
almoſt as ardent as devotion. 

And, indeed, it is to be preſumed, that 
few will wiſh that idolatrous attention, which 
is at preſent paid to the ſtatues of the ancient 
deities, forbidden : for whenever they ſhall 
ceaſe to be admired, they will ceaſe to be 
imitated. Such an event every friend to juſt 
taſte will deprecate, ſince to renounce the 


models of the ancients, is to renounce the 


moſt captivating embelliſhment of art, an ad- 
herence to ſimplicity and nature. While a 
Venus de Medicis, and an Apollo Belvidere, 


| ſhall continue to be ſtandards of excellence, 


no one can with reaſon apprehend, leſt the 
chaſte graces of real elegance ſhould be 
ſacrificed to the falſe glare of Gothic af- 
feQtation. 

To do juſtice to the remains of ens 
by deſcription, requires a pen as maſterly as 
the artiſt's chiſel. A Virgil ſhould exhibit 
the ideas of a Praxiteles. A profeſſor of the 
art may, perhaps, find technical terms ad- 
equate to a technical deſcription. He may 
expatiate on proportion, and dictate rules for 


forming a judgment; but the language of an 


artiſt 


T 
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artiſt can ſeldom be completely underſtood 


but by artiſts. 

Compariſons are frequently made between 
the reſpective beauty, the value, and the 
utility, of the ſeveral arts. One of the beſt 
judges of antiquity has aſſerted, in a well- 


known paſſage of his works, that all the arts 


which tend to poliſh and refine human na- 
ture, are united by a common bond. - That 
painting, poetry, and ſculpture, nearly ap- 
proximate to each other, is. obvious on the 
ſlighteſt review. They have conſtantly re- 
flected images on each other, and joining like 
the Graces, hand in hand, have, from the 
union of their force, commanded in all ages 
univerſal admiration. If the Mantuan muſe 
drew her moſt beautiful pictures from the 
originals of Sculpture, to the muſe of Ho- 
mer, on the other hand, has Sculpture been 
indebted for her maſter-piece. The ſublime 


idea of a Being, who ſhook the heavens with 


his nod, exiſted originally in the poet's mind. 
The artiſt, however, embodied the ideal form, 
and may be ſaid to have wanted only Pro- 
methean aid to have realiſed the creature of 
imagination. The marble form has been 


transferred to canvas, and the repreſentation 
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of the tablet to the marble, with equal ap- 
plauſe, both to the arts and to the profeſſors : 
and though ſome have eſſayed to aſcertain the 
ſuperiority of one or other of theſe ſiſter arts, 
yet as it is invidious to give a diſtinguiſhing 
preference to either, when each endeavours 
to exalt the other, it may be more candid to 
aſſert with Horace, on a ſimilar occaſion, that 
they equally require and communicate mutual 
aſſiſtance, with all the benignity of diſinte- 
reſted friendſhip. | 

Sculpture is not, any more than the other 
arts, confined to imitations of the human 
form. Subordinate to ſtatuary, are many 
other operations: of the chifel, which require 
both ingenuity of defign, and {kill of execu- 
tion. The marble urn, and the ſepulchral 
monument, have ever been the chief orna- 
ments of manſions dedicated to the Deity. 
The palaces of princes have derived leſs ſplen- 
dour from the profuſion of finery, and the 
glittering of magnificence, than from the fo- 
hage of the Corinthian capital, and the ele- 


gant wreaths of the feſtoon : and though the 


modern invention of multiplying the works 
of the artiſts, by devices which require no 
ingenuity, has proſtituted the ornaments of a 

5 temple 
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temple to the gaudineſs of a ſuburbian villa, 
and the decoration of a palace to the embel- 
liſhment of a tradeſman's door-poſt ; yet muſt 
not he, whoſe hand formed the original vaſe, 
or ſculptured the ſtoried urn, loſe that praiſe 
which is ever due to the inventive artiſt. 


It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to paint- 


ing, not only to repreſent ſingle figures, but 


to combine them in a group. The relievo is 
a marble picture; though it wants thoſe graces 


of the canvas, which reſult from a due mix- 


ture of light and ſhade, and from a variety 
of colours, yet it poſſeſſes ſome advantages 
which may ultimately compenſate the defect. 
Expoſure to the weather, the commoneſt ac- 
cidents, and the inſenſible depredations of 
time, ſoon deſtroy the comparatively tranſient 
productions of the pencil; but the marble 
tablet defies the corroding tooth of ages, and 
may ſurvive even a deluge or a conflagration. 
There remains not a ſingle painting of Par- 
rhaſius or Apelles, of Timanthes or Protago- 
ras, by which. we can judge of the juſtice of 


thoſe praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed*on them by 


Pliny, Quintilian, and Lucian ; but many an- 
cient relievos continue to the preſent day in 
all their original perfection. 

| G2 Sculp- 


rung. 
Sculpture diſplays peculiar grace and ex- 
cellence, when it condeſcends to work in 


miniature. The gem, however precious and 
beautiful, receives additional value, and more 


attractive beauty, from the hand of the artiſt. 


The features of the hero and philoſopher, when 
marked on the ſtone, whoſe coheſion is like 
that of adamant, are tranſmitted to the lateſt 
ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired 
by time. Thus is the votary of learning 
enabled to behold the countenances of 
thoſe whoſe atchievements aſtoniſh, whoſe 
writings charm, and whoſe precepts im- 
prove him; and after the lapſe of ſome 
thouſand years, to indulge the natural deſire 
of viewing the real aſpe& of men who ſhone 
in the field and in the cabinet, or who dig- 
nified the portico or the academy. When all 
other ſources of information have failed, the 
figure on the gem has often illuſtrated beau- 
ties, and cleared obſcurities in the claſſics and 
the hiſtorians. Of theſe ſmaller. productions 
of the ſculptor, the ingenuity of modern in- 
vention, ſtimulated by the hopes of gain, has 
found means to multiply copies without num- 
ber; but though the copies ſhould leſſen the 


pecuniary 
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pecuniary value, they cannot diminiſh the in- 
trinſie merit of the originals. 

That ſpecies of ſculpture, which is diſtin» 
guiſhed by the ſpecific appellation of Eu- 
graving on Copper, was totally unknown to 
the ancients. By the co-operation of this 
ſiſter art, the productions of painting are uni- 
verſally diffuſed, and the ornament reſerved 
in the gallery of an individual, becomes the 
embelliſhment of every habitation. However 
great its uſes, and exalted its perfection, it 
muſt be confeſſed by every impartial obſerver, 
to owe a great degree of its advancement to 
the artiſts of our own country; and it were 
eaſy to enumerate ſome works of Engliſh en- 
gravers, of which the juſtneſs of repreſenta- 
tion, and the delicacy of execution, have not 


been ſurpaſſed by any age or any nation, 
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N' LXVIII. 


THAT THE ENGLISH POSSESS A FINE 
TASTE FOR SCULPTURE, AND THAT 
IT OUGHT TO BE ENCOURAGED FOR 
ITS MORAL EFFECTS. 


* are ſome, who with a ſpirit too 
confined for the liberality of philoſophy, 

have excluded from all pretenſions to refined 
taſte, that part of mankind which nature has 
placed in the northern regions. This faculty 
has been limited to thoſe happier mortals, 
who inhale the balmy breezes of the warmer 
climates. That theſe arts have been moſt 
ſucceſsfully cultivated in the warmer countries 
of Europe, cannot be denied ;- but let it not 
be ſaid, that any of the faculties of the free- 
born mind are local. Nor let it be haſtily 
concluded, that the Engliſh, who are claſſed 
by theſe philoſophers among the northern 
ſavages, but who are known to poſſeſs the 
mental powers in a ftate of vigour equal at 
leaſt to the reſt of the world, are deſtitute of 
taſte, of that faculty which adds a grace to 
the 
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the exertions of all others, and without which 
the ſtrongeſt efforts of the mind have an ap- 
pearance of illiberality. If it was late before 
our artiſts made any conſiderable proficiency 
in ſculpture, it muſt not be immediately in- 
ferred, that they were incapable of excel- 
lence : but that, as is inconteſtibly true, they 
did not attempt it. To expect that the art 
ſhould attain perfection before it is an object 


of national attention, is no leſs unreaſonable, 


than to require the fruit in maturity before 
the plantation of the tree. 

The ſun-ſhine of royal or popular patron- 
age can baffle the rigours of the climate, and 
raiſe luxuriant vegetation on the bleakeſt 
mountain, Rewarded by a prince and en- 
couraged by a people, it is not to be won- 
dered, that ſculpture has among us made 
rapid advances to attainable perfection. It 
were, indeed, eaſy to enumerate names, which 
would do honour to the ſchools of Greece, 
and of ancient and modera Italy; but to 
praiſe living merit, is frequently to excite 
envy without conferring fame. The inge- 
nious artiſt then muſt be content to appeal 
to poſterity for unalloyed applauſe; and, 
when the tongue of envy ſhall be wearied 
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with detraQtion, merited praiſe will find a 


willing audience. There are ſculptors among 


us of the preſent day, whoſe fame will be 
as durable as the marble which they ſhape, 
and who, while they carve the block, may 
promiſe themſelves, like Thucydides, an ever- 
laſting poſſeſſion. 

Thoſe arts, however, after all that has 
been ſaid in their praiſe, which tend to flat- 
ter the imagination without amending the 
heart, and the utility of which appears to 
conſiſt in their adminiſtration to pleaſure, 
will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a ſerious 
attention by the rigid votaries of ſevere vir- 
tue. Too wiſe to be captivated with plea- 
ſure, they ſeek only for improvement. The 
pill that contributes to health, they can ſwal- 
low without requiring it to be covered with 
gold, or ſweetened with honey; but to con- 
demn the productions of the chiſel as merely 


inſtrumental to delight, is to aſſume that as a 


conceſſion which can never be granted. In 
truth, the imitative arts are capable of con- 
veying moral inſtruction in the moſt effectual 
manner, as their operation is inſtantaneous. 
They require not the deductions of logic, 
which can only be made by cultivated intel- 

| les ; 
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les; but by appealing to the ſenſes, which 
are ſometimes. combined in great perfection 
with the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike imme- 
dately and irreſiſtibly on the ſuſceptible heart. 
The maſter's hand can give to matter the 
features of the ſoul, and impreſs on the rude 
block thoſe thoughts and paſſions, which na- 
turally excite congenial ſentiments and ſym- 
| Pathetic emotions; and the mind, which, 
perhaps, could never be ſenſible of the beauty 
of virtue from the reaſonings of a Plato or a 
Socrates, may be captivated with her amiable 
form when diſplayed by a Phidias or Praxi- 
teles. 

No man of ſenſibility can walk in the re- 
poſitories of the illuſtrious dead, where the 
forms that moulder beneath his feet are re- 
preſented in marble on the walls, without 
feeling, as he treads the ſolemn aile, the moſt 
virtuous ſenſations. His faculties ſeem to 
ſtretch, and his virtues to expand, in efforts 
to reach the level of ſuch exalted ſociety. 
He catches the contagion of virtue by intui- 
tion, he forms heroic reſolutions of emulating 
the excellence he admires, and, perhaps, ven- 
tures to entertain a ſecret hope, that he may 
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one day fill a niche in the venerable circle 
of departed worthies. The deſcendant bluſhes 
to degenerate from his anceſtors, who ſeem 
to view him from the ſacred walls, and 
would upbraid him with his baſeneſs. He 
feels himſelf ſtimulated to be if not to 
ſurpaſs, their glories. 

Sculpture has, likewiſe, another no leſs 
efficacious, though more indire&, influence 
on the morals. It has, in common with all 
the fine arts, a powerful effect in ſoftening 
the temper and humanizing the manners, an 
effect which will, perhaps, be felt and ac- 
knowledged by none but men of delicate taſte 
and elegant attainments. The votaries of 
gain, of luxury, or of groſs pleaſure, have 
loſt, by the groſſneſs of their enjoyments, 
chat nice ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, that 
tenderneſs of feeling, which can alone per- 
ceive, with full force, the pleaſures of ima- 
gination. The vulgar eye gazes with equal 
ſatisfaction on the canvas of a Titian, and 
the daubings of a ſign-poſt; and diſeovers 
no more ingenuity in the works of the ſta- 
tuary, than in the rude image of the mere 
mechanic: but they whoſe | natural feel- 

| ings 
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ings have been properly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become callous by attrition with 
the world, know from experience, how the 
heart is mollified, the manners poliſhed, and 
the temper ſweetened by a well-dire&ed 
ſtudy of the arts of imitation. A fine ſenſi- 
bility of artificial excellence inſenſibly ex- 
tends itſelf to the perception of natural and 
moral beauty ; and the ſtudent returns from 
the artiſt's gallery to his ſtation in ſociety, 
with a breaſt more diſpoſed to feel and to re- 
verberate the endearments of ſocial life, and 
of reciprocal benevolence. 

Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of ex- 
citing virtue, and the privilege of rewarding 
it. Many of the great benefactors to man- 
kind have been animated in danger, and ſup- 
ported in fatigue, by the enlivening hope of 
enjoying a future exiſtence in the memory of 
poſterity. Satisfied with this recompence in 
reverſion, heroes, patriots, and philoſophers, 
have neglected the calls of intereſt, and the 
allurements of pleaſure, to advance the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety, and to adorn humanity. 
The ſweet ſolace of their pain, the compen- 
ſation of their labours, for which the heart 
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has often panted, and every faculty has toiled, 
may be ultimately conferred by the hand of 
the ſtatuary. Let not, therefore, the art be 
proſtituted to perpetuate inſignificance or 


vice, and to gratify the vanity, of undeſerv- 


ing opulence, which poſſeſſes the power of 
rewarding virtue, and of beſtowing immorta- 
lity on periſhable excellence. 
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N* LXIX. 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF EXTENDING 
ELASSICAL STUDIES TO NATURAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
UNITING PHILOLOGY WITH SCIENCE. 


TUDENTS who have been moſt attached 
to claſſical literature, and who conſe- 
quently have ſucceeded beſt in it, have often 
been groſsly ignorant of thoſe pleaſing parts 
of ſcience, the laws and operations of nature. 

Were it only for the ſake of variety, and 
the pleaſure reſulting from it, I would beg 
leave to ſuggeſt to claſſical ſcholars the pro- 
priety of extending the objects of their pur- 
ſuit. Poetry, hiſtory, moral philoſophy, and 
philology, though truly delightful of them- 
ſelves, will become more ſo, when the ſame- 
neſs of the ideas which they repreſent, is re- 
lieved by the beautiful and diverſified ſcenes 
of natural philoſophy. It is like going into 
a beautiful country which we never ſaw be- 
fore, or like the arrival of a new ſeaſon of 
the year, when we make an excurſion from 


claſſical 


more eager appetite. 
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claſſical ground, on which we have long 


dwelt, into the territories of natural ſcience. 
An aſſemblage of ideas entirely new is pre- 
ſented to the mind of him, who never before 
deviated from the flowery paths of philology. 
His underſtanding is refreſhed with variety, 
and enriched with new acquiſitions, and he 
returns to criticiſm, hiftory, poetry, and 
whatever elſe conſtitutes polite letters, with a 


A knowledge of nature and of arts, as well 
as ſciences, ſupplies a copious ſource of new 
ideas to the writer. Moral maxims and hiſ- 
torical examples can ſcarcely fail, after let- 
ters have been long cultivated, to loſe the 
grace and attraction of novelty. But from 
natural philoſophy new alluſions, new ex- 
empliſications, new ſimilitudes, new compa- 


riſons, and new images of all kinds, are 


eaſily deduced. What is borrowed from this 
department cannot have been anticipated by 
the ancients, ſince how little did they know 


of electricity, magnetiſm, hydroſtatics, optics, 
' Pneumatics, and a thouſand other moſt en- 


tertaining ſubjects, in which philoſophy ap- 
pears ſubſervient to manufactures and the 
accommodation of common life ? A man may 

have 
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have read the beſt Greek and Latin claſſics, 
and ſcarcely have one juſt and truly philoſo- 
phical idea of the orb on which he lives, or 
of its natural and artificial productions. 

I wiſh, indeed, that claſſical taſte may al- 
ways be united with a competent knowledge 
of the ſciences. I am convinced it would be 
for the advantage of both. For if it is true, on 
the one hand, that claſſical ſcholars have been 
often moſt diſgracefully ignorant of things, 
it is alſo true, on the other, that natural phi- 
loſophers have often been unable to give their 
diſcoveries that pleaſing dreſs which claſſical 
taſte alone can beſtow, and which is neceſſary 
to allure the general attention. By a reci- 
procal participation of each other's know- 
ledge, the claſſic would become more ſolid, 
and the naturaliſt more pleaſing. At the 
fame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſolid 
ſcience ought not to be ſuperfluouſly deco- 
rated, nor delivered in the ſtyle of an affected 
rhetoric. Beſides that a profuſion of miſ- 
placed ornaments is always unpleaſing; tropes, 
figures, and unneceſſary epithets, would in- 
troduce an obſcurity moſt unfavourable to the 
progreſs of ſcience. The Attic ſtyle ſeems, 
indeed, peculiarly ſuited to ſcientific pro- 


ductions; 
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ductions; and, if Ariſtotle is too little orna- 
mented, yet his chaſtity, correctneſs, and 


purity, ſeldom fail to pleaſe on a diligent 
peruſal. Pliny the Elder is, however, a more 


agreeable model of ſtyle, though his ſelection 


of matter is extremely culpable. 

Me have, indeed, many writers in natural 
philoſophy who were trained in claſſical 
ſchools, and who were early poliſhed by the 
elegancies of, philological literature. But in 
their ſubſequent ſtudies they ſeem to have re- 
linquiſhed the models of the golden ages, and 
to have written with. little ſolicitude to pleaſe 
by their ſtyle, provided they were able to 
communicate information. The conſequence 
has been, that many fine diſcoveries. of ori- 
ginal philoſophers have either paſſed unno- 
ticed by the common reader, or they have 
been repreſented in a ſtyle of languid and 
flowery deſcription by writers, whoſe know- 


ledge of nature was too ſuperficial to enable 


them to communicate it with accuracy. | 
But, in truth, it muſt be allowed, that 
claſſical ſcholars have been much oftener ig- 
norant of phyſiological learning, than natu- 
ral philoſophers of polite letters. Many of 
our very eminent poets, when they have occa- 
| ſionally 
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ſionally introduced deſcriptions of the animal, 
vegetable, or foſſil productions of nature, have 
committed egregious miſtakes: To the ho- 
nour of the poet of the Seaſons, it has been 
remarked, that he was an accurate obſerver 
of thoſe appearances which he delighted to 
deſcribe. 
But, without inſiſting on the utility of phy- 
ſiological ſcience, as preparatory to compoſi- 
tion, one may aſk, who is there that pretends 
to the character of the general ſcholar, or the 
man of a comprehenſive mind, that would 
chooſe to live his days, without ſeeing the 
new world, which is opened to his view by 
the microſcope, the teleſcope, and all the cu- 
rious machines of the experimentaliſt ? What 
ſtudent would neglect to look into the enter- 
taining volumes of a Ray, a Derham, an 
Adams, a Baker, a Swammerdam, a Keil, a 
Rowning, a Hales, a Cotes, a Clare, a Halley, 
a Boerhaave, a Linne, a Buffon, a Ferguſon, 
or a Pennant? To ſhut our eyes on ſuch glo- 
rious ſcenes as they exhibit, is, as Milton calls 
it, an injury and ſullenneſs againſt nature. 
In this age and country, lectures in experi- 
mental philoſophy are read in every part of 
the kingdom, and the ſtudent has an oppor- 
Dot. II. H tunity , 
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tunity of acquainting himſelf with the moſt 
curious natural phænomena at a very trifling 
expence, and without the trouble of furniſh- 
ing and managing a coſtly and complicated 
apparatus; an ineſtimable advantage, and 
ſuch an one as the philoſophers of antiquity 
would have traverſed the world to enjoy. 
I have been aſtoniſhed to ſee how very 
careleſs, in this reſpect, even men of ſenſe 
and liberal education are found, and how few 
comparatively attend the lectures of the ex- 
perimentaliſt. Even in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, I can remember, it was by no means 
univerſal to attend the profeſſors, who read 
moſt ingenious lectures on aſtronomy, che- 
miſtry, and natural philoſophy, The claſſi- 
cal ſcholars ſeemed rather to deſpiſe that kind 
of learning ; and, indeed, we uſually under- 


value what we do not underſtand. 


I have frequently been ſurpriſed to find 
how few, in compariſon, viſit that noble re- 
poſitory of nature's productions, the Britiſh 
Muſeum. Many thouſands, and thoſe too in 
the more enlightened ranks, have lived and 
died within a mile or two of it, without hav- 


ing once had the curioſity to inſpect it. Ye 


ſhades of Pliny and Ariſtotle, how indignant 
. muſt 
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muſt ye have been, if ye obſerved a people, 
pretending a love of ſcience, yet regardleſs 


of ſuch invaluable treaſures, even at their 
threſholds ! 


That the vulgar and illiterate ſhould be in- 
curious is not ſurpriſing ; but that the claſſi- 
cal ſcholar ſhould be totally ignorant of na- 
ture's works, is no leſs aſtoniſhing than diſ- 
. graceful. To thoſe who are induced, by their 
knowledge of a few languages, and of the 
claſſics, to think themſelves completely ac- 
compliſhed in all human learning, I will re- 
commend the peruſal of the notes to the pre- 
face of Chambers's Dictionary. 
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N' LXX. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF THE BAD EXAMPLE 
OF THE GREAT AMONG THEIR MENIAL 
SERVANTS, DOMESTICS, AND DEPEND= 
ANTS. 


1 is found by experience, that there are 

few orders in the community more pro- 
fligate than the ſervants and domeſtie depend- 
ants in rich and noble families. They are 
greatly to be pitied, as many cauſes concur 
to render their corruption almoſt unavoidable. 
They have uſually been ſlightly educated, if 
educated at all, and are often thruſt at an 
early age into a wicked world, deſtitute of 
all principles moral and religious. The only 
lefſon they have learned with effect, is to ad- 
mire worldly pomp and grandeur, and to think 
rank and title capable of juſtifying any con- 
duct, however iniquitous or immoral. They 
idolize the great with abject ſervility, and are 
inſolent to the middle ranks. They aſſume 
a ſhare of grandeur from the rank of their 
maſters, and think themſelves intitled to do- 
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mineer over their equals, and to ridicule their 
ſuperiors. Wherever they go, they diffuſe, 
among the lower orders, a ſpirit of impu- 
dence, diſcontent, extravagance, and de- 
bauchery, and are uſually and deſervedly 
eſteemed a nuiſance to a neighbourhoad. 
Indeed, the profligacy among the ſervants 
of the great is no trifling evil. Much of the 
corruption of the common people is certainly 
cauſed and increaſed by their example. The 
following is a caſe too common in the country 
village. A young man, with all the happy 
ſimplicity of honeſty and innocence, is en- 
gaged, in conſequence of the good character 
which he bears, in the ſervice of the neigh- 
bouring lord. He goes to the metropolis, 
and ſpends a winter in the low haunts of the 
loweſt debauchery and drunkenneſs. While 
his maſter is engaged in the ſcenes of polite 
amuſement, the poor menial, who waits for 
him during the tedious watches of the night, 
ſolaces himſelf in the alehouſe or the night- 
| cellar, amidſt all that can corrupt by exam- 
ples of fraud, excels, ill language, and every 
vice which debaſes humanity. His honeſt 
parents, and his brothers and ſiſters, are, in 
: | H 3 the 
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the mean time, enjoying the ſweet ſlumbers 
procured by labour and temperance. 

At the return of ſummer, the poor fellow 
retires with his maſter into the country, He 
is finely dreſſed, and naturally excites the ad- 
miration of the village and his own family. 
What he ſays comes from him with the au- 
thority of an oracle, He conſiders himſelf, 
indeed, as greatly enlightened, and under- 
takes to communicate the illumination, In 
the firſt place he ridicules the ruſticity of 
his friends and neighbours, and laughs at 
their awkward dreſs and behaviour. Their 
patient ſubmiſſion to labour, he calls plod- 
ding and ſlavery ; their ſobriety and temper- 
ance, covetouſneſs and meanneſs ; their con- 
jugal affection and regard to decency, igno- 
rance of the world; and their 2 ſu- 
perſtition. 

He commonly confirms his opinions by 
alleging the example of his lord. “ My 
« lord,” ſays he, „I would have you know, 
* 18 a great man, a very great man. He is 
concerned in governing the nation, making 
* laws, and is in great favour both with his 
prince and with the people, His patronage 

18 
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e jg courted, not only by clergymen, ſuch as 
e our vicar, but by biſhops and archbiſhops. 
“Therefore you may depend upon it, what- 
ever your godly books may teach you to the 
„ contrary, that his manner of acting and 
« thinking is right, and ſuch as is moſt con- 
& qucive to happineſs and enjoyment, Now 
“ this is my lord's plan. He drinks, games, 
„ ſwears, runs in debt, and never thinks of 
« paying his bill at the ſhop ; though, to do 
him juſtice, if he loſes at cards, he always 
« pays ready money. My lord likewiſe 
« keeps two or three miſtreſſes, beſides his 
« wife, with whom, indeed, he never ſleeps: 
& but then he lets her go very grand; and, 
though two or three of our mercers have 
broke ſince they have ſerved us, he ſpares 
no coſt in ſupporting her appearance. My 
& lord never goes to church, but calls the 
« parſons a pack of hypocrites, and employs 
4 his Sunday either in travelling, or in cards, 
“ dice, drinking, and viſiting the ladies. I 
« uſually ſtand behind my maſter's chair at 
« dinner, and attend very cloſely to all the 
% converſation: ſo that I often pick up a 
great deal of improvement; and from all 


„] have been able to collect, I am led to 
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* conclude that what we hear in ſermons, 
“ and read in the Bible, is all nonſenſe ; 
© and that the true wiſdom is to gratify one's 
* ſenſes and paſſions as much as one can, 
«get money in any manner, provided it can 
pe gotten ſafely, and live jollily. So keep 
* it up, my lads, and follow mine and my 
4 lord's example.” 

The lads and lafles of the village liſten to 
his leſſon with open mouths, and hearts which 
pant to imitate their kind inſtructor. Many 
immediately relinquiſh the plough and the 
dairy, and haſten up to London in purſuit of 
fine clothes, money, and pleaſure. They 
who remain behind, endeavour: not to be 
outdone in drunkenneſs, gaming, and de- 
bauchery, by a lord and his footman; and 
the village, from being the ſeat of peace, in- 
nocence, induſtry, and contentment, becomes 
the ſink of fin and miſery. Many ſoon emi- 
grate from it ta ſupply the Strand and the 
new colony. | 

This is really no exaggerated repreſenta- 
tion. There are few country gentlemen, who 
do not conſider the ſummer reſidence of a 
rich or titled man of faſhion in their neigh- 
nnn as A ſerious evil, becauſe of the 

corruption 
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corruption of morals which his corrupted ſer- 
vants introduce. There are not many villages, 
where ſome Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does 
not endeavour to turn the country people 
from the errors of their ways, by teaching 
them, that virtue is ignorance, and religion 
| ſuperſtition, The example of rank and riches 
adds a weight to their arguments, which 
nothing but woeful experience can counter- 
poiſe. - So extenſive has the contagion been 
conſidered, that I haye ſeen it mentioned in 
advertiſements of houſes on ſale, as a very 
great recommendation, that there was no 
nobleman's ſeat within nine miles of the 
ſituation, 

Though riches and titles often render their 
owners adepts in a new kind of philoſophy, 
and teach them to ſee the vanity of morality 
and religion in their own caſe, yet they 
cannot prevent the want of morality and 
religion when it appears in their own ſer- 
vants and dependants, from being ſeverely 
felt by themſelves. The rich and the titled 
do, indeed, in theſe times, often pretend to 
extraordinary benevolence ; becauſe it hap- 
pens to be the faſhion. Let then their bene- 
yolence be rendered conſpicuous among thoſe 


of 
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of their own houſhold, and thoſe of the vil- 
lages and towns which border on their pa- 
ternal eſtates. We cannot help diſtruſting 
their pretenſions to patriotiſm and a love of 
mankind, to univerſal benevolence and com- 
paſſion, when we ſee them, by the force of 
their powerful example, unlooling all the mo- 
ral and religious reſtraints, which tend to 
preſerve the innocence and happineſs of indi- 
viduals and communities; when we ſee 
them careleſsly diffuſing drunkenneſs, de- 
bauchery, diſeaſe, and infidelity among thoſe 
whom fortune has rendered the humble mi- 
niſters of their luxury and pride. 
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N' LXXI. 
ON MUSIC AS AN AMUSEMENT. 


M* of the pleaſurable diverſions have a 
tendency, when purſued with ardour, 
not only to relax in a proper degree, but to- 
tally to enervate. They indiſpoſe the mind 
for manly virtue, and introduce a tenderneſs 
of feeling ill ſuited to encounter the uſual 
aſperities of common life. But the ſtudy of 
muſic, under due direction, while it ſweetly 
ſooths the ſenſe of hearing, touches the ſoul, 
and elevates and refines its nature. Conducted 
by philoſophy, it is able to infuſe the nobleſt 
thoughts, to urge to the moſt animated action, 
to calm the ruffled ſpirits, and to eradicate 
every malignant propenſity. | 
Amid the invectives thrown out againſt the 
diſſipated manners of the preſent age, its taſte 
for muſic deſerves applauſe. Even as a ſource 
of ſenſual pleaſure, it is one of the pureſt and 
moſt dignified ; yet it may be lamented, that 
it is cultivated merely as a ſenſual pleaſure ; 
becauſe that which titillates the ear, is not 
always 
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always the beſt calculated to affect the heart. 
Simple muſic, for which the preſent age ſeems 
to have little reliſh, is capable of producing 
the moſt powerful effects on the ſentiments ; 
and the neglect of it is the cauſe that the mind 
is often little intereſted in the moſt celebrated 
compoſitions. 

He who has made muſic the ſtudy of his 
life, and poſſeſſes an ear refined by application 
to faſtidious delicacy, is pleaſed with the cu- 
rious productions of the Italian compoſer. But 
let the admired compoſition be performed in the 
hearing of another, whoſe natural powers are 
equally ſenfible, but who has been uſed to 
the works of Purcell and Handel only, and 
he will find his ear not greatly delighted, and 
his heart totally unaffected. 

The kind of muſic, however excellent as 
a Piece of art, which penetrates no farther 
than the ear,, produces an effect quite differ- 
ent from what was intended by the original 
invention. As a pleaſure of the fenſe, though 
elegant in a high degree, it yet contributes to 
imbecility. The inartificial muſic of the 
drum, at which the connoiſſeur might be en- 
raged, 1s better able to produce the genuine 
effects of mulic, lively emotions of mind, 
than 
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than the fine modulations of a Fiſcher's haut- 
boy and a Croſdil's violoncello. 

Of what kind is the muſic that delights 
thoſe who are ſtigmatized by the name of 
vulgar, but who poſſeſs all the faculties of 
perception, in a ſtate undepraved by artificial 
refinement? Such perſons are the unaltered 
ſons of nature; and the ſounds which uni- 
verſally pleaſe them, are ſounds which na- 
ture intended to pleaſe, and for which ſhe 
adapted the finely-ſuſceptible ſenſe. The 
drum, the fife, the trumpet, the harp, the 
bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the inſtru- 
ments which inſpire the lower ranks with joy 
and with courage, and which alleviate the 
ſenſe of the greateſt labours and the greateſt 
dangers. If we were to ſuppoſe a Giardini 
condeſcending to play a fine Italian piece of 
muſic at a rural fair, there is little doubt but 
his audience would be ſtolen away from him 
by the itinerant performer on a Scotch bag- 
pipe or the hurdy-gurdy. 

There are certain ballads and certain tunes 
adapted to them which are known to almoſt 
every individual in a nation, and which pleaſe 
on every repetition. The muſic, as well as 
the poetry of theſe, is ſimple in the extreme. 

| The 
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The Scotch tunes have a ſweetneſs which 
delight every ear unſpoiled by the complex 
productions of laborious ingenuity, but which 
the Italian maſter knows not to intermix in 
his boaſted compoſures. And yet nothing 
can be more natural and eaſy than the ſweet 
wild wood-notes of the Highland ſwain. 


| There are alſo certain pſalm tunes, which, 
with little merit as technical performances, 
are able to excite in the mind a great de- 
gree of devotional extacy. Thoſe of the 
hundredth and the hundred and fourth 
pſalms, are the moſt popular muſic in Eng- 
land; and they are no leſs adapted to ex- 
cite a ſpirit of piety, and elevate the ſoul to 
heaven, than to ſooth the ear with their ſim- 
ple melody. 

Theſe obſervations are adduced with a view 
to recommend the adoption of a taſte for 
ſimple muſic, among thoſe who ſtudy muſic 
merely for the entertainment of a domeſtic 
circle, It appears to be more pleaſing to the 
ear in its natural ſtate, than the laboured and 
complicated productions of the profeſſed mo- 
dern muſician ; and experience abundantly 
proves, that it powerfully affects the heart and 
the imagination. If then it were received in 
4 5 thoſe 
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thoſe numerous families, where, in the pre- 
ſent age, muſic forms a conſtant diverſion, its 
effects on the morals of the people at large 
would be truly important. It would elevate 
with piety, warm with generoſity, and enlarge 
and ennoble, correct and purify every affec- 
tion. There is ſcarcely any ſentiment which 
may not be excited, increaſed, diminiſhed, or 
modified by a piece of muſic, ſimple enough 
to be ſtrongly expreſſive. Thus powerful as 
well as ſweet, it is to be wondered at, as well 
as regretted, that it ſhould be ſuperſeded by a 
ſpecies of complicated harmony, ingenious in- 
deed in a high degree, yet poſſeſſing little other 
claim to attention, but as it affords an elegant 
amuſement for a vacant hour. Muſic at pre- 
ſent often forms a conſiderable part of female 
education ; and it 1s to be lamented, that an 
accompliſhment, which, when properly regu- 
lated, is moſt efficacious in filling the young 
mind with virtuous and generous ſentiments, 
ſhould form only an innocent paſtime and po- 
lite employment. | 


Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really 
true, that muſic ſeems of late to be addreſſed to 
the eye as well as to the ear. Dexterity of 
execution, the wonderfully expeditious motion 


of 
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of the fingers, the hand, and the arm, cauſe 
an equal ſhare of applauſe with the tones of 


the inſtrument. He who can hold his breath 
the longeſt, is proportionally honoured with 
the longeſt continuation of plaudits. The 
ſweeteſt ſhepherd that ever piped on his Doric 
reed, would be leſs applauded than he who 
can make his pipe ſqueak for the ſpace of five. 
minutes without reſpiration, The ſimple lyre 
of Apollo would ſcarcely engage attention, 
while the finger of a modern was dancing on 
the ſtrings of a violoncello. To attain this 
ſtupendous excellence of rapid execution, re- 
quires the unremitted labour of a life; while 
a much leſs degree of application would en- 
able a performer to raviſh and captivate the 
heart, if the natural feelings were not ſuper- 
ſeded by acquired taſte, 

It is often urged as a reaſon for abit 
the ſtudy and performance of muſic, that to 
excel in it, or to play in ſuch a manner as 
not to offend a judge, requires a portion of 


time incompatible with an attention to more 


valuable acquirements. To arrive at this 
ſurpriſing expedition, this muſical legerde- 
main, it is indeed neceſſary to do little elſe 
than ſcrape and pipe. But a comparatively 
moderate 
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moderate dexterity is ſufficient to effe& all 
the great purpoſes of muſic, thoſe of moving 
the paſſions in the cauſe of virtue, and of ex- 
citing ſentiments of manly pleaſure, Fortu- 
nately, the ſimple muſic, which is to produce 
theſe deſirable effects, is the moſt eaſily per- 
formed. The moſt powerful influence of 
muſic ever known, is recorded in the volumes 
of antiquity ; but it is certain, that the muſi- 
cal inſtruments of antiquity were ſimple in ſo 
great a degree, that it has perplexed the mo- 
dern muſician to diſcover how they were ca- 
pable of producing a tolerable harmony. Yet 
the feats of Timotheus, though aſtoniſhing, 
are thought by many not to have been fabu- 
lous. He, indeed, who looks into the opera- 
houſe, after reading Dryden's Ode, will be 
induced, from the vacant countenance and 
fleepy eye, to judge that the muſical art of 
Timotheus may be numbered among the loſt 
arts in which antiquity excelled, and which 
the moderns ambitiouſly, yet vainly, imitate, 

To produce the full effect of muſic, it is 
neceſſary that the ſiſter art, which operates in 


conjunction with it, ſhould not be united by 


a forced alliance. Good poetry and good 


muſic, each of which is ſeparately powerful, 


Vol. II. I acquire, 
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acquire, by a proper union, an irreſiſtible 
force over the human heart. Yet every one 
knows, that many a fine piece of muſic is de- 
formed. by the moſt wretched rhymes that 
were ever tagged by a hungry poetaſter. 
Songs we have in abundance, written by 
authors of acknowledged excellence; and it 
is ſurely a want of ſpirit to adopt, in prefer- 
ence to theſe, the nonſenſe which a muſician 
has purchaſed in Grub-ſtreet to be accompa- 
nied by his excellent melody. It is indeed 
to be wiſhed, that the ſuperior poets of the 
age would combine with the beſt compoſers 
of muſic, and do honour to themſelves, and 
to the arts they love, in cementing, by the 
hberal communication of mutual aſſiſtance, ſo 


natural and defirable an union as s that of r mu- 
fic and poetry. 


WW 
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N* LXXII 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF EXCITING 
LITERARY GENIUS IN BOYS WHO POS“ 
SESS IT. 


| N tender ſenſibility which always ac- 

companies true genius, often lays open 
the heart to ſuch early impreſſions as are very 
unfavourable to a virtuous and prudential 
conduct. Many parents have therefore ex- 
preſſed a wiſh, that their ſons might poſſeſs a 
plain underſtanding without any of that fine 
and ſuſceptible delicacy which is ſuppoſed to 
_ conſtitute a genius. 


But it appears to me, that this glorious 
gift of heaven ought not to be ſo lightly 
eſteemed. To be ſuperior to other men in 
the ſuperior part of man, the mind ; to per- 
ceive external nature with greater acuteneſs 
than others; to poſſeſs the powers cf me- 
mory, reflection, imagination, to a fuller ex- 
tent, and to be more feelingly alive to all the 
affections of the heart, what is it but to have 
been favoured by heaven with a more excelr 
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lent nature, to have been rendered capable of 
diſtinguiſned happineſs, and of communi- 
cating good in an effectual and extenſive 
manner to the world at large? Not to wiſh 
for ſuch a condition as this, nor to be thank- 
ful for it when it has fallen to ourſelves or 
our children, is a degree of ingratitude diſ- 
graceful to humanity. 

And if it be true, that genius is expoſed 
to peculiar dangers at an early age, I would 
not infer, that genius is not to be defired, but 
that the moral conduct of him in whom it 
appears, ſhould be kept under the reſtraints 
of parental authority, with uncommon ſtrict- 
neſs of diſcipline and vigilance of obſerva- 
tion. It is not ſufficient merely to give mo- 
ral cautions, but actual reſtraints muſt be im- 
poſed; for, after all the boaſts of moral phi- 
loſophy, the moſt effectual method of re- 
ſtraining young people from vice, is to watch 
them circumſpectly, to keep them. at home, 
and at a diſtance from temptation. That 
fuſceptibility of temper, which, when unre- 
ſtrained, leads to vicious habits and indulgen- 
cies, will ſtrongly attach itſelf to all that is 
laudable and lovely, if care is taken that 
nothing but what is truly ſo be allowed to 
| ſolicit 
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ſolicit the attention. Elegant letters will fur- 
niſh a variety of delightful objects, capable of 
engroſſing both the affections and the ima» 
gination, ſo long as the allurements of the 
ſenſes are, as much as poſſible, removed from 
the view, 

Genius then being an endowment moſt 
deſirable, and not neceſſarily attended either 
with miſconduct or misfortune, I ſhall think 
myſelf uſefully employed in attempting to 
point out a few methods which may contri- 
bute to excite it. The flint muſt be ſtruck 
in a proper manner, and with proper mate- 
rials, before the latent ſpark can be elicited, 

Inſtead of exerciſing the underſtanding only 
at a very early age, I think a very conſider- 
able ſhare of attention ſhould be paid to the 
cultivation of the fancy. For this purpoſe, 
the moſt entertaining ſtory- books ſhould be 
read as an amuſement. The more romantic, 
the better adapted to the purpoſe. The po- 
pular hiſtories of giants and fairies, enchanted 
caſtles, and ideal beings of uncouth form, and 
whatever ſtrongly ſtrikes the imagination or 
deeply affects the heart, is calculated to vivify 
the latent ſeeds of embryo genius. Many of 
thoſe little books, which are ſold by itinerant 
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pedlars to children and ſervants, and which 
are thought too deſpicable to deſerve the at- 
tention of the learned, have conſtituted the 
mental food of our ſublimeſt writers in the 
age of infancy. Not only the old romances, 
but the common hiſtorical ballads of rudeſt 
compolition, have been read with delight by 
our beſt poets. The works of Shakeſpeare 
bear evident marks of that ſpecies of reading 
in which he took pleaſure. His witches, his 
magicians, his ghoſts, and all thoſe airy no- 
things to which he gave a local habitation 
and a name, owe their origin to the poet's. 
feeding his fancy on the romantic and ſuper- 
ſtitious writings of the darker ages. It ap- 
pears too, that Milton was extenſively ac- 
quainted with romances, and that he felt a 
peculiar pleaſure in their peruſal, The ex- 
amples of ſuch men powerfully confirm the 
propriety of that mode of exciting genius 
which I principally recommend. 

But this ſort of books muſt be placed in 
the hands of children merely as matter of en- 
tertainment; and if they do not take delight 
in them, they muſt be laid aſide for a more 
convenient ſeaſon. It would be ridiculous to 
read them as a taſk, and would indeed fruſ- 

tratg 
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trate the intention; for it is the delight which 
they afford to the infant fancy which conſti- 
tutes their principal utility. They are found, 
for the moſt part, to be particularly adapted 
to the curious and inexperienced mind of 
children: they are read with the cloſeſt at- 
tention; they enable the ſoul to feel its lively 
energies expanding to ſtrength and maturity; 

and they operate on the pregnant mind like 
a warm vernal ſhower on a fertile field. 

It muſt indeed be allowed that, with all 
their faſcinating power over the young ima- 
gination, they ſometimes exhibit nonſenſe 
and futility. Many parents and inſtruQors 
will therefore object to the peruſal of them. 
If theſe, however, may be rejected, yet I 
think it abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome books 
of ſimilar effect ſhould be ſubſtituted in their 
place, and I cannot help thinking, that none 
are better ſuited to the purpoſe than thoſe of 
Milton and Shakeſpeare. An objector may 
urge, that a young boy will often be at a loſs 
to underſtand them. But let not this be re- 
garded. Let him read on, and paſs over 
. What he does not underſtand, without im- 
peding his progreſs. He will of courſe un- 
derſtand them better on every ſubſequent 
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reading ; and his genius will be called forth 
much more powerfully, by dwelling on what 
he underſtands, and receiving a proper im- 
preſſion from it, than by ſtopping to develope 
difficulties with the coldneſs of a critic. 
Simple, narrative, and pathetic poetry, is 
indeed ſo pleaſing to the pure and unvitiated 
minds of boys, that it can ſcarcely fail to ex- 
cite their portion of genius, if they poſleſs 
any; but there are alſo many works in proſe, 
capable of producing the ſame effect. Rouſ- 
ſeau has recommended Robinſon Cruſoe. I 
entirely agree with him, on the peculiar pro- 


| priety of feeding the young mind with a book 


ſo intereſting, and ſo eaſy of comprehenſion. 
Don Quixote may be recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe. Oriental tales, ſuch as abound 
in the periodical eſſayiſts, are peculiarly pro- 
per. Old Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progreſs, though 


a ſtrange performance, very powerfully af- 


fects the fancy, and may be uſed with great 
advantage, in accompliſhing the purpoſe of 
exciting genius. The Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, the Tales of the Genii, and the 
Death of Abel, though they may not be en- 
tirely approved by a mature underſtanding 
and taſte, are well calculated to kindle a flame 


in 
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in the boſoms of boys; but, perhaps, no 
book would be found to afford better paſſages 
for this purpoſe than the Bible, if a little 
care were taken, by the ſuperintendants of 
education, to ſelect thoſe parts, which are ſo 
beautifully diſtinguiſhed for ſimple ſublimity - 
and unaffeQed pathos. 
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Ne LXXIII. 


ON THE REASONABLENESS OF THE 
ANTIQUARIAN TASTE, 


— baneful effects of thoſe prejudices, 
which the mind forms from an early 
and wrong affociation of ideas, have been 
often felt and lamented in the ſeveral depart- 
ments of morals, of ſcience, and of religion. 
They have been experienced in a ſimilar 
manner, though indeed with leſs injury to 
ſociety, in a province, where the want of 
adequate objects to excite jealouſy and paſſion 
might be ſuppoſed to preclude their opera- 
tion; in the ſtudies of humanity and polite 
letters. To the influence of unjuſt prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, it muſt be attributed, that ſome kinds 
of literary purſuits, indiſputably innocent at 
leaſt, ſuch as the ſtudy of antiquities, have 
been attacked with all the ſhafts of pointed 
ridicule. 

One circumſtance, which has contributed 
to extenuate the value of reſearches into anti- 
quity, is a very exalted opinion of the ſcien- 

tific 
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tific attainments of the preſent age. If pro- 
greſſive improvement is univerſally, and in 
every inſtance, the conſequence of progreſſive 
years, the opinion and the reſult of it might 
perhaps be well founded. But though it 
muſt be allowed that the advancement of va- 
luable ſcience has been diſproportionably ra- 
pid within the ſpace of the laſt two or three 
centuries; though the invention of printing, 
of the compaſs, of many auxiliary inſtru- 
ments, and the diffuſion of a liberal ſpirit, 
have facilitated modern enquiries of every 
kind, and conſequently accumulated a ſum of 
knowledge, which preceding ages could 
| ſcarcely hope to attain; yet it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that, in the long interval of mental 
darkneſs which preceded theſe inventions, 
many hiſtorical events muſt have happened, 
many practices prevailed, many modes of 
convenience have been adopted, which it may 
concern mankind to know, but which cannot 
be recalled but by the labours of the anti- 
quary. The general light enjoyed by the 
preſent age is ſtrong and diffuſive ; but it 
cannot illuminate theſe diſtant periods, unleſs 
Its beams are concentered upon them. The 
rays of the ſun are abundantly ſufficient to 
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guide our ſteps on the ſurface of the earth; 
but he who inveſtigates the ſubterraneous 
cavern muſt have recourſe to the aſliſtance 
of the lamp. 

The deep reſearches of our modern faholars 
have ſometimes thrown additional light on 
ſcriptural ſubjects, and have had no inconſi- 
derable influence in diſſipating the doubts of 
the ſceptical. The diſcovery and explanation 
of a medal by a moſt ingenious illuftrator of 
ancient mythology, have exhibited to the 
deiſt a very powerful confirmation of the 
ſcriptural account of the deluge. It is cer- 
tainly an erroneous judgment which has cen- 
ſured the ſtudies of the medalliſt as nugatory. 
To ancient coins, gems, and medals, learn- 
ing in general is greatly indebted, and hiſtory 
owes ſome of its moſt authentic records. All 
the uſual materials to which writing has been 
committed, are of a periſhable nature, ex- 
poſed to irrecoverable deſtruction from a 
thouſand flight accidents, and inevitably 
doomed to periſh, after a ſhort period, by 


the corroſion of time. But the inſcription 


on the faithful metal has been preſerved, 
without injury, from the earlieſt periods of 
civilization. To ſeem to pay a veneration to 
ruſt, 
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ruſt, and to eſtimate the current coin at leſs 
than the mutilated braſs or copper of a Ro- 
man emperor, may appear ridiculous to him 
who has not duly conſidered the extenſive 
utility of theſe acquiſitions ; but he who has 
obſerved light reflected from an apparently 
contemptible coin, on hiſtory, ſacred and pro- 
fane, will reſpe& the laudable though ſingular 
| purſuit of the virtuoſo. 

Nor will it be found, that in ſubjects of 
comparatively leſs importance than the truth 
of religion, and the authenticity of hiſtorical 
information, the reſult of the antiquary's la- 
bour is deſtitute of utility. He muſt have 
formed a very inadequate idea of the powers 
and the energy of the human intellect, who 
imagines that nothing was produced, even in 
the darkeſt ages, by the efforts of native in- 
genuity, worthy the adoption of a more re- 
fined period. Not only in ſcience but in po- 
litics and œconomics, in the leſs ſplendid 
arts, which adminiſter to convenience and 
enjoyment, much information may be de- 
rived, by careful ſearch, from times which 
have been in general negleQed, as affording 
nothing to repay the labour of attention. 
This at leaſt is certain, that whatever they 
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afford of real uſe, can only be elicited from 
the embarraſſment in which it is entangled by 
the ſagacious antiquary. The ignorance of 
the ages in queſtion, neceſſarily occaſioned a 
paucity of written memorials. Few and im- 
perfect as theſe have been, nothing but un- 
wearied perſeverance, joined to great pene- 
tration, could draw them from their obſcure 
repoſitories, and give them a ſufficient degree 
of perſpicuity. It is happy for mankind, that 
the love of antiquities is a paſſion which ope- 
rates with no inconſiderable violence. Nothing 
leſs could ſtimulate the laborious ſtudent to 
ſuch long and painful inveſtigations, as are 
often neceſſary to procure ſatisfactory inform- 
ation. He, however, who has perſeverance 
enough to ſurmount all difficulties, which op- 
poſe his progreſs in a dark and rugged path, 
ought to be vindicated from the cenſures of 
raillery, however futile his diſcovery may 
ſometimes appear to a ſuperficial obſerver. 
Many of our moſt excellent principles in the 
laws of England, many of our envied political 
inſtitutions, owe their origin to feudal times; 
to thoſe times which the claſſical ſcholar is 
tempted to overlook as preſenting little to 
exerciſe and reward ingenuity. But it may 
reaſonably 
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reaſonably be concluded, that they who could 
deviſe legal and civil modes of judging and 
acting, avowedly worthy the imitation of the 
moſt improved ages, were often equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in their other inventions. In deve- 
loping theſe, the antiquary ſometimes finds, 
and perhaps dwells upon leſs important mat- 
ters, which are only entertaining ; but he is 
no more to be condemned than the voyager, 
who ſtops to contemplate the curioſities 
which occur in his paſlage, yet at the 
ſame time forgets not the place or object of 
his deſtination. 

It has been miſtakenly ſuppoſed, that the 
ſtudies of the antiquary are deſtitute of en- 
tertainment. To the lover of them, they 
unqueſtionably have afforded pleaſure, even 
under the moſt difadvantageous circumſtances; 
but, in the preſent age, they have alſo en- 
tered on a department, which engages the 
attention of the general ſcholar, and the man 
of taſte and polite learning. They have been 
employed in recovering, from ancient manu- 
| ſcripts, and ſcarce books, the poetry of our 
forefathers; and he who is moſt averſe from 
the more dry and recondite reſearches, muſt 
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acknowledge his obligations to thoſe who 


have judiciouſly compiled the reliques of our 


ancient poetry. | 

Obvious as appears the utility of enquiring 
into the obſcure ſcenes of remote antiquity, 
it has given riſe to ſarcaſm and ridicule. 
Circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, have 
ſometimes ariſen, which ſeem to juſtify ſome 
degree of raillery. For it is true, that, in 
the courſe of various and profound reſearches, 
many collateral diſcoveries will be made, 
whoſe ſole utility conſiſts in the gratification 
of curioſity. A common utenſil, of little 
dignity or uſe, has ſometimes exerciſed the 
conjectural ingenuity of the antiquary, to the 
diverſion of thoſe who have not imbibed a 
congenial ſpirit. But however contemptible 
the diſcovery of trifling objects may have 
been, when conſidered in itſelf, it has ac» 
quired a degree of value by the general and 
probable conſequence. It has often led to 
objects of real importance, by ſuggeſting 
hints, which might never have occurred, 
had not the enquiry been commenced and 
proſecuted with vigour. And the maxim 


eſtabliſhed in a leſs liberal purſuit, that the 
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ſmalleſt gains are not to be neglected by him 
who endeavours to amaſs a fortune, muſt be 
ſteadily attended to in a ſucceſsful purſuit of 
knowledge. | 

And, indeed, allowing that many of the 
reſults of antiquarian ſagacity are not of high 
importance, yet will not this conceſſion tend 
to render the ſtudy of antiquities a con- 
temptible employment. It is a fruitful ſource 
of the pleaſures of imagination. That lively 
faculty of the human mind is greatly de- 
lighted with the effort it makes in returning 
back to paſt ages, in being intimately con- 
verſant with manners and characters totally 
different from the preſent, in bringing back 
to view ſcenes that have long vaniſhed, and 
tracing the progreſs of human improve- 
ments from their embryo ſtate to their com- 
parative maturity. 

That which affords this ſpecies and de- 
gree of pleaſure is highly worthy of cultiva- 
tion. For it may with juſtice be aſſerted, 
that they who judge ſcarcely any thing 
worthy of ſerious purſuit, which is not at- 
tended with evident and palpable profit, are 
too ſevere in their reſtrictions. Their con- 
ceptions are certainly too limited, when they 
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circumſcribe advantage within the bounds of 
perſonal, or even public emolument. Every 
intellectual effort, which calls off the atten- 
tion from leſs refined avocations; every 
| liberal ſtudy, which furniſhes an innocent 
pleaſure, is uſeful, as it is favourable to 
virtue, and adds to the number of ſafe in- 
dulgences. 
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N LXXIV. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE STUDY OF ANTI- 
QUITIES-WHEN IMPROPERLY PURSUED. 


_ arraign any part of thoſe ſtudies, which 
| exerciſe the talents of the liberal and 
ingenious, is by no means a deſirable pro- 
vince. Under certain circumſtances, and 
with due reſtrictions, they are all, in a high 
degree, laudable. But fince excellence ad- 
mits gradations, and ſince even eſtimable 
qualities and virtuous exertions are rendered 
blameable by exceſs, it becomes expedient to 
point out the line which ſeparates fictitious 
from real utility, and to reſcind thoſe redun- 
dancies, which, like a morbid excreſcence on 
a beautiful body, ſuperinduce deformity on 
grace, and give an alloy to intrinſic value. 
Such an attempt, inſtead of extenuating, will 
tend to enhance the worth of thoſe things 

which are really valuable. | 
Theſe ideas will perhaps juſtify us in re- 
viewing the objections which may be made 
to the purſuits of the antiquary, Though 
K 2 a theſe 
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theſe purſuits are unqueſtionably too reſpect- 
able to be condemned in general, yet their 
perverſion and their exceſs afford ample ſcope 

for liberal cenſure. | 
That the ſtudies of the antiquary have af- 
forded matter for comic ridicule, is not to be 
wondered at, when it is conſidered, with how 
ſerious an air he has uſually deſcanted on 
trifling ſubjects. An implement originally 
contemptible, and rendered ſtill more worth- 
leſs by decay, no ſooner falls into the hands 
of the admirer of ancient remains, than it 
excites a degree of admiration approaching to 
idolatry, and furniſhes matter for a profound 
diſſertation. Many fanciful conjectures are 
formed, a thouſand collateral hints ſuggeſted, 
and a deciſive ſentence at laſt pronounced, 
with all the formal proceſs of dictatorial au- 
thority. After all the learning diſplayed, and 
ſagacity exerted, it not unuſually happens, 
that a ſpectator, under the guidance of com- 
mon ſenſe, diſcovers that what has given riſe 
to ſo much diſcuſſion is of modern fabrie and 
invention, accidentally or artfully diſguiſed. 
Among the various modes of acquiring mo- 
ney invented by the reſtleſs mind of man, it 
has been one to imitate the effects of time, 
to 
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to make an artificial ruſt, to accelerate decay, 
and deceive the antiquary. 

Few ſtudies are ſo much expoſed to the 
deluſion of forgery as thoſe of antiquities. 
Though the antiquary has ſometimes made 
his palate the criterion of a genuine ruſt, and 
has been able to taſte the difference between 
Roman or Attic ærugo, and the ſophiſticated 
pollution of the modern counterfeit ; yet, by 
the temporary indiſpoſition of the organs of 
taſte, he has often been known to admit into 
his invaluable colleQtion pieces of leſs value 
and of leſs antiquity, than the loweſt coin of 
the current ſpecie. Many an Otho has been 
fabricated by a modern copperſmith, who 
has turned his baſe metal to good account, by 
converting it into the twelve Cæſars. And a 
piece of braſs, cried down as too baſe to paſs 
with the ſtamp of a modern monarch, has 
become current and valuable among antiqua- 
ries as the coin of a Roman emperor. 

Nor is a full dependence to be placed on 
thoſe archives, and written memorials, on the 
authenticity of which modern hiſtory moſt 
confidently relies. An inſtance of the facility 
with which an appearance of antiquity can be 
given to the parchment, has occurred in our 
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own times and country. The late ingenious, 
but unfortunate author of the pretended 
poems of Rowley, was able not only to imi- 
tate the modes of writing which prevailed 
among our anceſtors, but to colour the parch- 
ment with the ſpurions marks of antiquity, 
in ſo artful a manner as to deceive even thoſe 
who were converſant in ancient writings, 
and who were juſtly eſteemed for their ſupe- 
rior penetration. And the misfortune is, that 
as the love of antiquities becomes more pre- 
valent, the multitude of ſuch impofitions in- 
creaſes from the hope of additional reward. 
The pleaſure which ſome have found in ſuc- 
ceſsful deception, has given riſe to wanton 
forgery; and, while a great ſhare of atten- 
tion continues to be paid to the reliques of 
paſt ages, ſuch deceits will abound, becauſe 
they are eaſy to invent, and are productive 
of gain. They who are beſt able to repay 
the labours of ingenious reſearch, are often 
moſt expoſed to the deluſions of the artful, 
by that degree of ſanguine ardour which they 
poſſeſs, and which is wholly incompatible 
with the exerciſe of diſcernment. 

To aſſert that hiſtory has ſeldom received 
valuable light from the ſtudies of the anti- 
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quary, is to indulge in declamatory invective 
at the expence of veracity. And yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the acceſſion to real and 
important knowledge has ſcarcely been pro- 
portionate to the labour exerted. Curioſity 
has been abundantly gratified ; but it does 
not appear, that many of the diſcoveries which 
have afforded pleaſure, have been attended 
with any other conſequence greatly deſire- 
able. It does not appear, that much light 
has been derived from them for the direction 
of manual arts, for the illuſtration of phyſical 
phznomena, for the regulation of manners, 
for the embelliſhment, or for the accommo- 
dation of life, That degree of ingenuity and 
perſeverance, which might have made valu- 
able improvements in all theſe departments, 
has been often waſted in dull Muſeums, and 
laviſhed away in producing unſatisfactory 
conjectures on ſubjects, where even obvious 
truth would be unimportant. The boaſted 
information of ancient coins and marbles is 
for the moſt part imperfect, often equivocal, 
and ſometimes unintelligible. The perſpi- 
cacious eye of an antiquary has indeed diſ- 
covered inſcriptions ſatisfactory to himſelf, 
but which could neither be ſeen nor acknow- 
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ledged by the more obtuſe viſion of a common 
obſerver. Inſcriptions thus ambiguous, and 
information thus obſcure, though they may 
give ſcope for ingenious conjecture, and amuſe 
the curious, can ſeldom afford ſolid ſupport, 
or give clear illuſtration to the page of hiſtory. 
With reſpect to the collector of that kind 
of reliques, which were at firſt of no value, 
are attended with no uſeful conſequence near 
or remote, and derive all their power of ex- 
citing eſteem from the marks of that duration 
which has occaſioned their decay, he cer- 
tainly has done diſcredit to the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities. He has purſued trifles with an 
ardour juſtifiable only in important buſineſs, 
and conſumed time and ingenuity in effecting 
no adequate purpoſe. By the diſcerning part 
of mankind, he will be claſſed in the ſame 
rank with the admirer of a trinket, the hunter 
of a butterfly, the cultivator of a flower, and 
the connoiſſeur in moſſes. Such purſuits 
we acknowledge to be harmleſs, and the 
-praiſe uſually terminates in that ſingle epithet. 
He who venerates a contemptible relique is 
actuated with a degree of the pilgrim's ſuper- 
ſtition, leſs pernicious indeed in its effects, 

but ſcarcely leſs abſurd in its principle. 
| But 
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But let not the juſtice of liberal and candid 
cenſure be diſgraced by indiſcriminate and 
general invective. From the reſearches of 
thoſe who have brought to light the anti- 
quities of ancient Greece and Rome, from 
our own Potter and Kennet, our ſcholaſtic 
ſtudies derive daily aſſiſtance. It is eaſy to 
enumerate the names of many, who have 
very ſucceſsfully laboured in this department. 
Our own country can diſplay a long liſt of 
illuſtrious antiquaries, who have judiciouſly 
trodden in the footſteps of a Camden, a Le- 
land, and a Hearne, It muſt at the ſame 
time be lamented, that it can exhibit a great 
number, who, by perverting the purſuit, have 
rendered it ridiculous. 
| Raillery and cenſure are perhaps more fre- 
quently miſplaced and ill-directed than ap- 
plauſe. They have often been carried to ex- 
ceſs, and pointed at wrong objects, when 
they have choſen the ſtudy of antiquities for 
the diſplay of their poignancy. The attack 
ſhould only be levelled at abuſes and. perver- 
ſion. The correction of theſe will reſtore its 
proper dignity to the ſtudy of antiquities, and 
cauſe the ſhafts of ridicule, which have been 
| ſucceſsfully 
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ſucceſsfully thrown at it, to recoil on the ag- 
greſſors. The reſult will be, that the atten- 
tion, which is due to real excellence and ex- 
perienced utility, will ceaſe to be paid to ob- 
jects which poſſeſs only an imaginary value, 
derived from an equivocal or ſuppoſitious 
ſource, the ideal merit of a long duration. 
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N' LXXV. 


ON THE NECESSITY OT AN ATTENTION 
TO THINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS, Ex- 
EMPLIFIED IN THE INSTANCE OP A 
FELLOW OP A COLLEGE, IN A LETTER. 


S I R, | 
1 thirty years conſtant reſidence at 
the univerſity, I thought myſelf ſu- 
premely happy, when I was at laſt preſented 
by my college to a living worth two hundred 
a year. During ſo long a period, I had 
treaſured up many ideas for the regulation of 
my future conduct, and congratulated myſelf, 
that my theory was now to be reduced to 

practice. | 
I found my parſonage-houſe a large anti- 
quated building, in a delightful ſituation, and 
capable of very great improvement, I had 
been uſed to ſee every thing around me in 
the beſt order, and had: acquired a love of 
external decency in all the articles of dreſs 
and habitation. I ſent therefore, without 
heſitation, for the builder, and gave him an 
ST unlimited 
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unlimited order to repair every thing in a 
ſtyle of becoming elegance. The work was 
done entirely to my mind, and I had nothing 
to find fault with but the bill, which came to 
three times the ſum mentioned in the eſti- 
mate, and almoſt exhauſted the little ſavings 
of a collegiate life. 

My garden was laid out in gravel walks 
interſeQing each other in right angles, and 
its only ornaments were a few yew-trees 
clipped into peacocks. I ordered every tree 
and plant to be rooted up, the walks to be 
turned to ſerpentine, and the whole to be 
planted with the moſt beautiful ſhrubs. A 
cloſe of about an acre at the bottom lay fo 
contiguous, that it tempted me to add it to 
the garden, No labour or ingenuity was 
ſpared; and I own I felt a little ſatisfaction 
in a conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the grounds 
about me in a taſte ſuperior to the Eſquire 
himſelf. In the ardour of reformation it did 
not occur, that I was not only expending 
more than I could afford, but involving my- 
ſelf in a neceſſity of keeping an additional 
and ſkilful ſervant, conſtantly to ſuperintend 
my improvements, I had negleQed utility 
for ornaments, and had planted the fir and 

the 
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the laurel inſtead of the fruit-tree and the 
pot-herb. After incurring ſome ridicule of 
the neighbourhood, I was obliged to change 
my ſhrubbery to a cabbage-garden, and to 
reſume my cloſe as paſture ground for my 
poney. | 

I no ſooner ſettled, than it was ſuggeſted 
to me, by an attorney who wanted buſineſs, 
that my living was worth much more than I 
ſhould receive, and that I owed it to myſelf 
and ſucceſſors to receive the tythes in kind. 
I entered on the project with great zeal, built 
a barn, and bought a cart; but in a meeting 
of farmers, not one of whom could read or 
write his own name, I was talked out of the 
ſcheme, and prevailed on to let my living for 
life, two-thirds under its real value. 

I had ever entertained exalted ideas of the 
utility and pleaſure of old Engliſh hoſpitality, 
and had promiſed myſelf a plentiful table 
whenever I ſhould become maſter of a houſe. 
The beſt of wines, the beſt of proviſions were 
brought to it, and theſe were allurements that 
prevented the poſſibility of its being deſerted. 
The neighbouring gentlemen liked both my 
port and ale, and I was fo happy as to give 
them ſatisfaction with my Madeira; a cir- 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance which, though it pleaſed them and 
me at the time, was a ſubje& of ſome uneaſi- 
neſs to my wine-merchant, who found that 
a pipe a year was a great tax on an annual 
income of two hundred pounds. 

The baker's, butcher's, and maltſter's bills 
were a kind of manuſcripts never met with in 
the Bodleian, and to the peruſal of which I 
was quite unuſed. I had much rather have 
collated a dozen Greek copies, than have caſt 
up a ſum conſiſting of a dozen articles. This 
diſinclination ſoon introduced a perplexity in 
my accounts which I was too indolent to un- 
ravel, till at laſt an accumulation of debt re- 
quired a degree of œconomy to which my 
ſpirit could not without difficulty ſubmit. 


I had been uſed for thirty years to ſcarcely 
any interruption ſave the tinkling of the 
chapel and the dinner bell, and could not 
help being diſguſted at the noiſe of ſervants, 
and the buſtle of a family. Amid the din 
which was ſeldom interrupted, how often did 
I wiſh myſelf tranſported to the bliſsful region 
of the common room fire-ſide ! Delightful 
retreat! where never female ſhewed her head 
ſince the days of the founder 


There 
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There was one circumſtance attending my 
new ſituation, which, though only an imagi- 
nary evil, gave me at firſt a ſenſible mortifi- 
cation. As a ſenior fellow, I was a little 
monarch within the verge of my college. The 
ſtatutes had required that perſons of the lower 
degrees ſhould paſs before me, nay, ſtand in 
the quadrangle, whenever I was preſent, with 
heads uncovered. From this general obei- 
ſance, and from many other circumſtances, I 
had been led to conceive myſelf a perſon of 
great importance. I was ſo, indeed, in the 
circumſcribed limits of my ſociety. But the 
misfortune was, that I could not eaſily free 
myſelf from the conſciouſneſs of it when no 
longer a member, and expected a ſimilar de- 
gree of deference from all I met, which can- 
not be paid in the buſy world without in- 
convenience. 

Though by no means remarkable for diffi- 
dence at college, I felt myſelf awkward and 
uneaſy, when admitted into the company of 
thoſe who were ſtyled the polite. I had 
thought and read upon moſt ſubjects; yet I 
found my remarks leſs attended to in a faſhion- 
able circle than thoſe of the confeſſedly illite- 
rate, 
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rate. Matter I poſſeſſed; but the manner 
was wanting. That eaſy kind of trifling, 
which pleaſes without fatiguing the attention 
of the ſuperficial, was not among my acade- 
mical acquirements. Thus, with a great in- 
clination, and ſome ability to join in general 
_ converſation and intercourſe, I was almoſt 
reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude, and wiſhed in 
vain for the frank and good-natured a 
of the common room. | 
Upon the whole, my condition 18 oh leſs 
happy and leſs reſpectable than I had reaſon to 
hope. I have diſcovered, when it is almoſt 
too late, that T had confined my views within 
too narrow limits, by attending only to the 
affairs of acollege. I havelearned the neceſſity 
of ſtudying things with all the attention paid 
to an abſtruſe ſcience; and will recommend 
it to thoſe, whoſe proſpects in life are ſimilar 
to mine, to devote ſome part of their time to 
the confideration of common affairs; of a 
few mechanic arts, ſuch as concern building, 
repairing, gardening ; of agriculture, and of 
the manners of huſbandmen, with whom, in 
the buſineſs. of tythes, they will be obliged 
to negotiate. They will thus not only ſpend 
the 
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the cloſe of their lives with more pleaſure to 
themſelves, but will more effectually accom- 
pliſh the ends of the clerical profeſſion. 

Of the imprudence of a contrary conduct, 
I ſtand a melancholy inſtance. I am left 
alone at a time when the amuſement of com- 
panions is moſt wanted to help out the laſt 
ſtage in the journey of life. I am both de- 
ſerted and defrauded. I remain in a total 
ignorance of the world, at a period when 
others are become wiſe by experience; and I 
am involved in the miſtakes of youth, with- 
out its amiable qualities to palliate them. 


Vol. II. L 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF, FASHION. 


m_—_ who are exempted by their elevated 


condition from the confinement of com- 
mercial and profeſſional life, involve them- 
ſelves in voluntary ſlavery by engaging in the 
ſervice. of the tyrant faſhion. They are com- 
pelled to abſtain from actions in themſelves 


pleaſing and innocent, however ſtrong their 


inclination to them, becauſe the caprice of 
ſome diſtinguiſhed character has prohibited 
them by his example. Like the dulleſt of 
animals, they are driven round the ſame cir- 
cle, from which once to deviate would ſubject 
them to an appellation of all others the moſt 
formidable. To be called profligate, extra- 
vagant, intemperate, or even wicked, might 
be tolerated with patience ; but who' could 
bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 


People of faſhion, once admitted to this 


honourable title, form a little world of their 


own, and learn to look down upon all others 


28 
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as beings of a ſubordinate nature. It is then 
a natural queſtion, in what does this ſupe- 
riority conſiſt? It ariſes not from learning, 
for the moſt illiterate claim it, and are in- 
dulged in the claim; it ariſes not from virtue, 
for the moſt vicious are not excluded. Wealth, 
beauty, birth, and elegance, are not the only 
qualifications for it, becauſe many enjoy it 
who have no juſt pretenſion to either, and 
many are excluded who poſſeſs them all. It 
ſeems to be a combination of numbers under 
two or three leaders in high life, who agree 
to imitate each other, and to maintain, by the 


majority of voices, and the effrontery of pride, 


that all they do is proper, and all they ſay is 
ſenſible; that their dreſs is becoming, their 
manners polite, their houſes taſteful, their 
furniture, their carriages, all that appertains 
to them, the models and ſtandards of real 
beauty. Thoſe who come not within the pale of 
their juriſdiction, they condemn with papal au- 
thority to perpetual inſignificance. They ſtig- 
matize them in the aggregate, as people whom 


nobody knows, as the ſcum of the earth, as 
born only to miniſter to their pride, and to 


ſupply the wants of their luxury, 
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Groundleſs as are the pretenſtons of this 
confederacy, no pains are avoided to become 
an adopted member. For this, the ſtripling 
ſquanders his patrimony, and deſtroys his 
conſtitution. For this, the virgin bloom of 
innocence and beauty is withered at the vigils 


of the card-table. For this, the loſs of inte- 


grity, and public infamy, are willingly in- 


curred; and it is agreed by many, that it 


were better to go out of the world, than to 
live in it and be unfaſhionable. 


If this diſtinction be really valuable, and if 


the happineſs or miſery of life depend upon 


obtaining or loſing it, then are the thouſands 


who walk the private path of life, objects of 


the ſincereſt pity. Some conſolation muſt be 
deviſed for the greater part of the community 
who have never breathed the atmoſphere of 
St. James's, nor embarraſſed their fortunes, 
nor ruined their health, in purſuit of this 
glorious elevation. Perhaps on an impartial 
review it will appear, that theſe are really 
poſſeſſed of that happineſs which vanity 
would arrogate to itſelf, and yet only ** 
to obtain. 
The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt 
NN the beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt 
capable 
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capable of enjoying the pleaſures and advan- 
tages which fall to the lot of human nature. 
It is not the leaſt of theſe, that they are free 
from the neceſſity of attending to thoſe form- 
alities, which engroſs the attention and waſte 
the time of the higher claſſes, without any 
adequate return of ſolid ſatisfaction. Horace, 
who was far leſs illuſtrious by his birth and 
ſtation, than by his elegance of manners, was 
wont to congratulate himſelf, that he could 
ride on a little mule to the remoteſt town in 
Italy without ridicule or moleſtation; while 
his patrons could hardly move a ſtep, but 
with the unwieldy pomp of an equipage and 
retinue. The ſingle article of dreſs, which, 
when ſplendid, requires the labour and atten- 
tion of many hours, becomes a wretched taſk 
to thoſe who wiſh to employ their time with 
Honour, with improvement, with pleaſure, and 

the poſſibility of a ſatisfactory retroſpection. 
Viſits of form, of which every one com- 
plains, yet to which every one in ſome mea- 
ſure ſubmits, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
up the union of the faſhionable confederacy. 
The more numerous, the more honourable. 
To he permitted to ſpend five minutes, or to 
L 3 leave 
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leave a card at the houſes of half the inha- 
bitants of the politer ſtreets, is a felicity which 
compenſates all the trouble of attendance and 
tedious preparation. To behold a train of 
coaches, ſome perhaps with coronets on 
their ſides, crowding to their door; to hear 
the fulminations of a ſkilful footman, are joys 
of which the inhabitants of a rural retreat 
have little conception, but which delightfully 
affect the fine feelings of thoſe who are made 


of purer clay, and honoured with the name 


of faſhionable. 


From this ſevere perſecution, the man wha 
aſpires not at ſuch honours is happily free. 


He viſits his friend and - neighbour, becauſe 


he feels friendly ſentiments for him, and is 
received with cordiality. The intervals of 


company he can devote to ſtudy, and to the 
purſuit of buſineſs and amuſement ; for his 
communications with his friends require not 
all the long and preparatory trouble of faſhion- 
able formality. In the unreſerved pleaſures of 
converſation, he looks with reciprocal pity on 
the clubs in St. James's Street, nor envies 
thoſe who knock at an hundred doors in an 


evening, and who poſſeſs the glorious privi- 
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lege of fitting half an hour in the company 
of thoſe, whoſe e ſupply the place 
of ſincerity. 


The effects of faſhion conſtitute, in the 
moral world, very wonderful phænomena. 
Faſhion can transform deformity to beauty, 
and beauty to deformity. When we view 
the dreſſes in a piCture-gallery, we are 
tempted to ridicule the ſhocking taſte of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and yet 
there is not the leaſt doubt, but that they ap- 
peared beautiful and becoming when they 
were worn, and that the garb of the ſpecta- 
tor, who now cenſures them, would have 
been then equally ridiculous. During the 
ſhort period of a life, the fluctuations of taſte 
are ſtrikingly remarkable. A ſmall buckle or 
a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long coat, a 
high or low head-dreſs, appear in their turns, 
in the courſe of only a few years, laughably 
abſurd. Manners, books, 'poetry, painting, 
building, gardening, undergo a ſimilar alter- 
ation. The prevailing taſte is at the time 
ſuppoſed to be the perfect taſte; a few years 
| paſs, and it is exploded as monſtrous; a new 
one is adopted; that alſo is ſoon deſpiſed, 
and the old one, in the capricious viciſſitudes 

L 4 of 
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of the innovating ſpirit, is once more revived 
to repeat its revolution. 

There is certainly a ſtandard of reQitude 
in manners, decorum, and taſte; but it is 
more eaſily diſcovered than preſerved. The 
vanity of the great and opulent will ever be 
affecting new modes, in order to increaſe that 
notice to which it thinks itſelf entitled. The 
lower ranks will imitate them as ſoon as they 
have diſcovered the innovation. Whether 
right or wrong, beautiful or deformed, in the 
eſſential nature of things, is of little moment. 
The pattern is ſet by a ſuperior, and autho- 
rity will at any time countenance abſurdity. 
A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, deemed fit to be worn 
only by a great grandſire, is no ſooner put on 
by a dictator of faſhions, than it becomes 
graceful in the extreme, and is generally 
adopted from the firſt lord of the treaſury to 
the apprentice in Houndſditch. 


It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while 


Faſhion exerts her arbitrary power in matters 
which tend not to the corruption of morals, 
or of taſte in the fine arts, ſhe may be ſuffered 


to rule without limitation, But the misfor- 
tune is, that, like other potentates, ſhe will 


encroach on provinces where her juriſdiction 
| is 
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is uſurped. The variations ſhe is continually 
introducing in dreſs, are of ſervice in pro- 
moting commerce. The whims of the rich 
feed the poor. The variety and the reſtleſſ- 
neſs cauſed by the changes in the modes of 
external embelliſhment, contribute to pleaſe 
and employ thoſe whole wealth and perſonal] 
inſignificance prevent them from finding more 
manly objects and more rational entertain- 
ment. But when the ſame caprice, which 
gives law to the wardrobe, extends itſelf to 
the library; when the legiſlator of an aſſem- 
bly dictates in the ſchools, regulates religion, 
and directs education, it is time that reaſon 
ſhould vindicate her rights againſt the en- 
croachments of folly. 

Yet ſo faſcinating is the influence of gene- 
ral example, that many who poſſeſs reaſon in 
an improved ſtate, are known to follow faſhion 
with blind obedience. The ſcholar and the 
philoſopher is hurried away with the rapidity 
of the torrent. To ſtand ſingular, is to pre- 
ſent a mark for the ſhafts of ſcorn and male- 
volence. For the ſake of eaſe, therefore, men 
are induced to join the throng, which they 
muſt reſiſt without ſucceſs, but not without 
receiving injury in the conflict. Compliance 

is 
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is thought wiſdom, where oppoſition is in- 
elſicacious. 
With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by 
people of faſhion, it is certain, that they who 
are elevated by ſtation, fortune, and a cor- 
reſpondent education, are often diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar elegance of manners reſulting 
from their improvements. But this ought 
not to inſpire pride, or teach them to ſeparate 
from the reſt of mankind. It ſhould give 
them a ſpirit of benevolence, and lead them 
to promote the happineſs of others, in return 
for the bountiful goodneſs of Providence in 
beſtowing on them ſuperior advantages, with- 
out any peculiar merit of their own. They 
ſhould endeavour to convince themſelves, that 
the warmeſt philanthropiſt is the trueſt gen- 
tleman, and that the moſt becoming faſhion 
is to do all the good they can to individuals 
and to ſociety. 
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N LXXVII 


ON SOME PARTS OP THE DISCIPLINE IN 
OUR ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


O˙⁰³ Engliſh univerſities are held in high 
eſteem among foreigners; and, indeed, 
conſidering the number of great men, who 
have received a part of their education in 
them, and their opulent eſtabliſhments of 
colleges and profeſſorſnips, they are really re- 
ſpectable. I have therefore been the more 
diſpoſed to lament, that the public exerciſes 
ſhould be ſo futile and abſurd, as to deſerve 
not only the ſeverity of cenſure, but the ut- 
moſt poignancy of ridicule. 

Reverence, it has been juſtly remarked, is 
always encreaſed by the diſtance of the ob- 
jet. The world at large, who hear of col- 
leges like palaces devoted to learning, of 
princely eſtates bequeathed for the ſupport of 
profeſſors, of public libraries and ſchools for 
every ſcience, are diſpoſed to view the con- 
ſecrated place in which they abound with pe- 
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culiar veneration. Accidental viſitors alſo, 
who behold the ſuperb dining halls, the 
painted chapels, the luxurious common rooms, 
the elegant chambers, and a race of mortals, 
in a peculiar dreſs, ſtrutting through the 
ſtreets with a ſolemn air of importance ; 
when they ſee all the doQors, both the 
proctors, with all the heads of colleges and 
halls, in ſolemn proceſſion, with their velvet 
fleeyes, ſcarlet gowns, hoods, black, red, and 
purple—cannat but be ſtruck with the ap- 
pearance, and are naturally led to conclude, 
that here, at length, wiſdom, ſcience, learn- 
ing, and whatever elſe is praiſe-worthy, for 
ever flouriſh and abound, 
Without entering into an tavidious. and 
particular examination of the ſubject, we may 
curſorily obſerve, that after all this pompous 
oſtentation, and this profuſe expence, the 
public has not, of late at leaſt, been indebted 
for the greateſt improvements in ſcience and 
learning, to all the doctors, both the proQors, 
nor to all the heads of colleges and halls laid 
together. That populous univerſity, London, 
and that region of literary labour, Scotland, 
have ſeized every palm of ſcholaſtic honour, 
and left the ſons of Oxford and Cambridge to 


enjoy 
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enjoy ſubſtantial comforts, in the ſmoke of 
the common or combination room. The bur- 
ſar's books are the only manuſcripts of any 
value produced in many colleges; and the 
ſweets of penſions, exhibitions, ſines, fellow- 
ſhips, and petty offices, the chief objects of 
academical purſuit. 

- If I were to enter into the many laughable 
abſurdities of collegiate life and univerſity in- 
ſtitutions, as they now ſtand, I ſhould exceed 
the limits of my paper. It is my intention 
at preſent only to acquaint the public with 
the exerciſes, which one celebrated ſeat of the 
Muſes requires, of thoſe who ſeek the envied 
honour of a Maſter of Arts degree. I ſpeak 
not from diſpleaſure or reſentment ; but vo- 
| luntarily incur the odium of many perſons 
attached by intereſt and connections to the 
univerſities, with no other motive than the 
deſire of removing the diſgrace of thoſe noble 
eſtabliſhments, by expoſing the futility of the 
exerciſes to public animadverſion. 

The youth, whoſe heart pants for the ho- 
nour of a Bachelor of Arts degree, muſt wait 
patiently till near four years have revolved. 
But this time is not to be ſpent idly. No; 
he is obliged, during this period, once to 

oppole, 
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oppoſe, and once to reſpond, in diſputations 
held in the public ſchools—a formidable ſound, 
and a dreadful idea; but, on cloſer attention, 
the fear will vaniſh, and contempt ſupply its 
place. 

This oppoſing and reſponding is termed, in 
the cant of the place, doing generals, Two 
boys, or men, as they call themſelves, agree 
to do generals together. The firſt ſtep in this 
mighty work is to procure arguments. Theſe 
are always handed down, from generation to 
generation, on long ſlips of paper, and conſiſt 
of fooliſh ſyllogiſms on fooliſh ſubjects, of 
the formation or the ſignification of which, 
the reſpondent and opponent ſeldom know 
more than an infant in ſwaddling clothes. 
The next ſtep is to go for a /iceat to one of 
the petty officers, called the Regent-Maſter of 
the Schools, who ſubſcribes his name to the 
queſtions, and receives ſixpence as his fee. 
When the important day arrives, the two 
doughty diſputants go into a large duſty room 
full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and wain- 
ſcot decorated with the names. of former diſ- 
putants, who, to divert the tedious hours, cut 
out their names with their penknives, or wrote 
verſes with a pencil. Here they fit in mean 

deſks, 
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deſks, oppoſite to each other, from one o'clock 
till three, Not once in a hundred times does 
any officer enter; and, if he does, he hears 
one ſyllogiſm or two, and then makes a bow, 
and departs, as he came and remained, in ſo- 
lemn ſilence. The diſputants then return to 
the amuſement of cutting the deſks, carving 
their names, or reading Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey, or ſome other edifying novel. When 
this exerciſe is duly performed by both parties, 
they have a right to the title and inſignia of 
Sapbe; but not before they have been formally 


created by one of the regent-maſters, before 


whom they kneel, while he lays a volume of 
Ariſtotle's works on their heads, and puts on 
a hood, a piece of black crape, hanging from 
their necks down to their heels ; which crape, 
it is expreſsly ordained by a ſtatute in this 
caſe made and provided, ſhall be plain, and 
unadorned either with wool or with fur. 

The next exerciſe is called doing juraments, 
which conſiſts of juſt ſtepping into the ſchool 
and propaſing one fyllogiſm, for the ſake of 
complying with the letter of the fatute ; and 
this noble exerciſe is termed doing juraments, 
which, being interpreted, ſignifies he evading 
of one's oath, 


And 
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And this work done, a great progreſs is 
made towards the wiſhed-for honour of a 


bachelor's degree. There remain only one or 


two trifling forms, and another diſputation 
almoſt exactly ſimilar to doing generals, but 


called anſwering under bachelor, previous to 


the awful examination, 


Every candidate is obliged to be examined 
in the whole circle of the ſciences by three 


maſters of arts, of his own choice, The ex- 
- amination is to be held in one of the public 


ſchools, and to continue from nine o'clock 
till eleven. The maſters take a moſt folemn 
oath, that they will examine properly and 


impartially. Dreadful as all this appears, 


there is always found to be more of appear- 


ance in it than reality ; for the greateſt dunce 


uſually gets his te/t:monium ſigned with as 


much eaſe and credit as the fineſt genius. 


The manner of proceeding is as follows: The 
poor young man to be examined in the ſciences 


often knows no more of them than his bed=- 
maker, and the maſters who examine are 


ſometimes equally unacquainted with ſuch 


myſteries. But ſchemes, as they are called, 


or little books, containing forty or fifty queſ- 
tions in each ſcience, are handed down, from 
age 
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age to age, from one to another. The can- 
didate to be examined employs three or four 
days in learning theſe by heart, and the ex- 
aminers, having done the ſame before him 
when they were examined, know what queſ- 
tions to aſk; and ſo all goes on ſmoothly. 
When the-candidate has diſplayed his univer- 
ſal knowledge of the ſciences, he is to diſplay 
his ſkill in philology. One of the maſters, 
therefore, deſires him to conſtrue a paſſage 
in ſome Greek or Latin claſſic, which he does 
with no interruption, juſt as he pleaſes, and 
as well as he can. The ſtatutes next re- 
quire, that he ſhould tranſlate familiar Engliſh 
phraſes into Latin. And now 1s the time 
when the maſters ſhew their wit and jocu- 
larity. Droll queſtions are put on any ſub- 
Je, and the puzzled candidate furniſhes di- 
verſion by his awkward embarraſſment. I 
have known the queſtions on this occaſion 
to conſiſt of an enquiry into the pedigree of 
a race-horſe. And it is a common queſtion, 
after aſking what is the ſummum bonum of va- 
rious ſes of philoſophers, to aſk what is the 
ſummum bonum, or chief good, among Oxon- 
ians; to which the anſwer is ſuch as Mim- 
nermus would give. This familiarity, how- 
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ever, only takes place when the examiners 
are pot-companions of the candidate, which 
indeed is uſually the caſe; for it is reckoned 
good management to get acquainted with two 
or three jolly young maſters of arts, and 
ſupply them well with port, previouſly to 
the examination. If the vice-chancellor 
and proctors happen to enter the ſchool, 
a very uncommon event, then a. little ſo- 
lemnity is put on, very much to the con- 
fuſion of the maſters, as well as of the boy, 
who is fitting in the little box oppoſite 
to them. As neither the officer, nor any 
one elſe, uſually enters the room (for it is 
reckoned very «ngenteel ), the examiners and 
the candidates often converſe on the laſt 
drinking-bout, or on horſes, or read the 
newſpaper, or a novel, or divert themſelves 
as well as they can in any manner, till the 
clock ſtrikes eleven, when all parties deſcend, 
and the feſtimonium is ſigned by the maſters. 
With this teſimonium in his poſſeſſion, the 
candidate. is ſure of ſucceſs. The day in 
which the honour is to be conferred arrives; 
he appears in the Convocation-houſe, he 
takes an abundance of oaths, pays a ſum of 
money in fees, and, after kneeling down be- 

fore 
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fore the vice-chancellor, and whiſpering a lie, 
riſes up a Bachelor of Arts. 

And now, if he aſpires at higher honours, 
(and what emulous ſpirit can fit down with- 
out aſpiring at them?) new labours and new 
difficulties are to be encountered during the 
. ſpace of three years. He muſt determine in 
Lent, he muſt do guodlibets, he muſt do auſtins, 
he muſt declaim twice, he muſt read ſix ſo- 
lemn lectures, and he muſt be again examined 
in the ſciences, before he can be promoted 
to the degree of Maſter of Arts. 


None but the initiated can know what de- 
termining, doing quodlibets, and doing auſtint 
mean. I have not room to enter into a mi- 
nute deſcription of ſuch contemptible minuliæ. 
Let it be ſufficient to ſay, that theſe exerciſes 
conſiſt of diſputations, and the diſputations of 
ſyllogiſms, procured and uttered nearly in the 
ſame' places, time, and manner, as we have 
already ſeen them in doing generals. There 
is, however, a great deal of trouble in little 
formalities, ſuch as procuring ſix-penny li- 
ceats, ſticking up the names on the walls, 
fitting in large empty rooms by yourſelf, ar 
with ſome poor wight as ill employed as your- . 

M 2 ſelf, 
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ſelf, without any thing to ſay or do, wearing 
hoods, and a little piece of lambſkin with 
the wool on it, and a variety of other par- 
ticulars too tedious and too trifling to be 
worthy of enumeration. 

The declamations would be uſeful exer- 
ciſes if they were not always performed in a 
careleſs and evaſive manner. The lectures 
are always called Wall Lectures, becauſe the 
lecturer has no other audience but the walls. 
Indeed, he uſually ſteals a ſheet or two of 
Latin out of ſome old book, no matter on 
what ſubject, though it ought to be on natu- 
ral philoſophy. Theſe he keeps in his pocket, 
in order to take them out and read away, if 
a proctor ſhould come in; but, otherwiſe, he 
ſits by himſelf, and ſolaces himſelf, if he pleaſes, 
with a book, not from the Bodleian but the 
circulating library. 

The examination is performed exactly in 
the ſame manner as before deſcribed ; and, 
though . repreſented as very formidable, is 
ſuch an one as a boy from a good ſchool 
juſt entered, might go through as well as af- 

ter a ſeven years reſidence, Few however 
reſide; for the majority are what are called 
5 term- 
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term=trotters, that is, perſons who only keep 
the terms for form- ſake, or ſpend ſix or eight 
weeks in a year in the univerſity, to qualify 
them for degrees, according, to rhe letter of 
the ſtatutes. 

After all theſe important exerciſes and trials, 
and after again taking oaths by wholeſale, and 
paying the fees, the academic is honoured 
with a Maſter's degree, and ſallies forth into 
the world with this undeniable paſſport to 
carry him through it with credit. 

Exerciſes of a nature equally filly and ob- 
ſolete, are performed, in a ſimilar manner, 
for the other degrees; but I have neither time 
nor patience to enter into the detail. 

And now I ſeriouſly repeat, that what I 
have ſaid proceeds from no other motive than 
a wiſh to ſee the glory of the univerſities un- 
ſullied by the diſgrace of requiring, with ri- 
diculous ſolemnity, a ſet of childiſh and uſe- 
leſs exerciſes. They raiſe no emulation, they 
confer no honour, they promote no improve- 
ment, They give a great deal of trouble, 
they waſte much time, and they render the 
univerſity contemptible to its own members. 
J have the honour, ſuch as it is, to be a 

M 3 member 
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member of the univerſity of Oxford, and a 
maſter of arts in it. I know the advantages 
of the place; but I alſo know its more nu- 
merous and weighty diſadvantages ; and the 
confidence the public has already placed in 
me, makes it a duty to inform them of every 
thing, in which the general ſtate of morals 
and literature is greatly concerned. I have 
done this duty; nor ſhall I regard the unjuſt 
diſpleaſure of all the doors, both the proctors, 
nor of all the heads of colleges and halls, with 
their reſpective ſocieties, 

« As to the imprudence of this under- 
„e taking,” to uſe the words of an able but 
unfortunate writer, I confeſs it to be ſuch, 
and that I have all along proceeded with- 
« out a ſingle view to my own intereſt, with- 
out any promiſe or expectation of the 
„ ſmalleſt reward, even that of being pre- 
<« ſented to a Doctor's degree by the uni- 
« yerlity, in return for all my induſtry, 
« and the pains which I have taken in its 
behalf. 

* The worldly wiſe, and the prudent of 
this generation, conſider things only as 
they reſpect their temporal intereſt and 

advantage, 
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advantage, without any regard to right or 
wrong, truth or falſehood, any further than 
they conduce to their corrupt purpoſes and 
ſelfiſh aims. But it is the part of a ſcholar 
and an honeſt man to conſider things in- 
trinſically, and to make truth, reaſon, and 
equity, the ſtandards of all his determin- 
ations,” 


SA. 58; 


N' LXXVIII. 

ON THE FEAR OF GROWING OLD. 
| Ned the various follies, by which we 

encreaſe the natural and unavoidable 
miſeries of life, is the dread of approaching 
age. The fight of a grey hair has often 
cauſed a ſeverer pang than the loſs of a 
child, or a huſband. After a certain age, 
every returning birth-day is ſaluted with 
ſilent ſorrow, and we conceal the number 
of our years with as much ſolicitude as the 
conſciouſneſs of an atrocious crime. 

This weakneſs ariſes, in a great meaſure, 
from a defective education. They who have 
never been taught to conſider any thing va- 
luable but youth, beauty, and diſſipating 


pleaſure, will naturally feel themſelves re- 


duced to a ſtate of deſpondency, when they 
behold all, for which life appears worth poſ- 
ſeſſing, on the eve of departure. That middle 
age, at which all the powers of the mind and 
body are in complete perfection, is loathed as 
if it were the age of decrepitude. The 
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boundaries of life, by nature ſufficiently cir- 
cumſcribed, are ſtill farther contracted by the 
empty votary of faſhion, and from three- 
ſcore and ten it ſhrinks to thirty. It has 
been currently reported, that many faſhion- 
able beauties have expreſſed a devout wiſh, 
that they might not ſurvive their thirtieth 
birth-day. To ſink in the horizon of the 
gay world, and to ſee other ſuns ſoaring in 
all the glorious majeſty of youth and beauty, 
was more than they imagined their delicate 
natures could poſhbly ſuſtain. 


But as life is ſweet, and death not always 
exorable, they and their many imitators will 
probably be inclined to live on, even when 
they are arrived at the formidable age of 
thrice ten years. It will then be but common 
charity to endeavour to convince them, that 
there are methods, which may render the long 
and diſmal period which is to follow, not 
only comfortable to themſelves, but agreeable 
to others. They will not any longer be under 
the neceſſity of dreſſing at ſixty in the garb 
of ſixteen, nor of painting and patching a 
ſhrivelled ſkin, nor of. ſpending that time at 
the looking-glaſs, which ſhould be devoted 
to the mirrour and the beauty of holineſs. 


For 
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For the enjoyment of the ſpace from thirty 
to threeſcore, it will be neceſlary to have laid 
in a ſtock of good humour. But the temper 
muſt be cultivated at an early age, in order 
to be cultivated with ſucceſs. The years from 
eight to eighteen muſt not be excluſively de- 
voted to external ornament, and the arts of 
catching admiration, Many efforts muſt 
be made during this period to overcome 
ſpite, envy, peeviſhneſs, ſtubbornneſs, ſullen- 
neſs, and all thoſe ugly qualities, which, 
though they may lie dormant while youth 
and beauty ſecure ſubmiſſion, will afterwards 
break out in all the fullneſs of their horrors, 
when flattery is ſilent, and admiration no more. 
But good humour will riſe to ſupply the 
charms of departed beauty ; and good ſenſe, 
properly improved, will leave no part of life 
without the means of pleaſing and receiving 
pleaſure. 

But there is no method of inſpiring good 
humour and good ſenſe ſo effeQtual, as that 
of forming a taſte for polite letters and polite 
arts at an early age. Whatever pleaſes ha- 
bitually, equably, and innocently, cannot fail 
to ſweeten the temper. Books, beſides that 

| they 
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they are uſually addreſſed to the taſte, and on 
that account poſſeſs a beneficial influence on 
the temper, abound with maxims and. with 
precepts of ſovereign ethcacy in the improve- 
ment of the heart, the temper, and the un- 
derſtanding. Drawing and muſic, ſeriouſly 
and attentively purſued, are peculiarly effica- 
cious in refining, exalting, and ſweetening the 
diſpoſition, Every thing, indeed, which ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to the finer faculties of the human 
conſtitution, has, in ſome degree, this valu- 
able effect; and ſhe, who has been. early 
taught to value the beauties of the mind, will 
find its graces expanding to their higheſt per- 
fection, at the very age in which the bloſſoms 
of perſonal beauty wither and decay. 


If, as we grow old, we grow wiſer and 
better, ſurely we ſhall have no reaſon to re- 
pine, ſince our real happineſs is always pro- 
portioned to our wiſdom and our goodnels ; 
and we can ſcarcely avoid growing wiſer and 
better by age, if our minds have been early 
improved with learning, and duly tinctured 
with virtue and religion. Time and expe- 
rience naturally lead to improvement ; and, if 
our hearts are rightly diſpoſed, we ſhall find, 
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in the conſcious improvement of our minds 
and morals, one of the ſweeteſt len of 
which our nature is capable. 

However unreafonable the exceſſive final 
of approaching old age in either ſex, it is cer- 
tainly more excuſable on many accounts, in 
women than in men. In men it is a mark 
of weakneſs, want of principle, and want of 
ſenſe. Yet how many do we daily ſee with 
wrinkled brows and bloodleſs cheeks, and 
tottering legs and hoary locks, decorating 
their walking ſkeletons with every coſmetic 
art, and haunting every ſcene of vice and 
vanity with all the wantonneſs of a ſtripling 
of eighteen! There is a natural dignity, 
authority, and beauty, in old age, ho- 
nourably ſupported, which ſuch men re- 
ſign for that abſurd affectation of youth, 

which can only render them wretched and 
ridiculous. | 
To conſider the advanced. periods of life 
as of no value, argues a great defect of re- 
ligious principle. They conſtitute the pro- 
per ſeaſon for the pleaſures of devotion and 
of practical piety. They furniſh a moſt de- 
ſirable opportunity for advancing our nature 
8 to 
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to all attainable perfection, and fulfilling the 
purpoſes of our exiſtence by benevolence 
and beneficence. They enable us to aſpire 
after, and to obtain that beauty which ſhall 


not paſs away, and that youth which ſhall 
be immortal, 
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Ne LXXIX. 


CURSORY CONSIDERATIONS ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


4 Wn origin of building was but little poſte- 

rior to the origin of mankind. Man, 
naked and defenceleſs as he came from the 
hand of nature, ſoon found it neceſſary to 
ſhelter himſelf from the inclemency of the 
weather, from the attacks of wild beaſts, and 
from the invaſion of his ſavage neighbours. 
He could not lie down to fleep with ſecurity 
till he had formed a hut, which, however 
rude and inartificial, might ſerve the pur- 
poſes of ſhelter and defence. If his own 
wants and natural ingenuity were not ſuffi- 
cient to inſtruct him how to build, he might 
learn from the irrational creation. The 
ſwallow's neſt, and the bee's hive ſuggeſted 
hints which he might adopt and improve; 
but this original ſpecies of building, directed 
by no rules, and deſtitute of elegance and 
proportion, cannot properly be ſaid to be the 
work of art, or to merit the appellation of 


Archi- 
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Architecture. It was, however, the embryo 
of thoſe noble edifices which have ſince 
adorned all civilized countries, 


To the firſt great works of ArchiteQure, 
Egypt, ever fertile in the productions of art 
as well as of nature, is recorded to have given 
riſe. Several of them are extant at this day, 
and are too generally known to admit of re- 
iterated deſcription. They excite thoſe ideas 
which ariſe from magnificence of deſign, not 
from delicacy or elegance; and they rather 
aſtoniſh by their grandeur, than pleaſe by 
their beauty. 

But the taſte for works of uſeleſs bulk and 
unwieldy magnitude could not long prevail, 
Some adequate end was required to juſtify 
labour and expence. It is natural to ſuppoſe, 
and the event has verified the conjecture, that 
ſome of the earlieſt efforts of the art would 
be devoted to religion. The pyramids of 
Egypt are indeed, with great probability, 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Bryant to have been temples. 
The magnificence of the temple was well 
adapted to excite ſublime ideas of the deity ; 
and it ſeems to have been an early received 
opinion, that the. greateſt human ſkill and 
induſtry could not be more properly ex- 
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erted, than to diſplay the glory of Omni- 
potence. ä 

From the temples of the gods, to palaces 
and public edifices, deſigned for general de- 


bate, and for judicial and legiſlative tranſ- 


actions, the tranſition was eaſy and gradual. 


Even in the dwellings of private perſons, the 


art was diſplayed with minute elegance as well 
as magnificent ſplendour. As wealth accu- 
mulated, and the arts improved, it was na- 
tural to add to the original objects of build- 
ing, which were convenience and ſafety, ſome 
degree of ornament. When the few wants 
of nature are ſatisfied, and the dangers of a 
ſavage ſtate removed, the reſtleſs mind of 
man creates artificial objects of deſire. No 
ſooner are the cravings of neceſſity ſilenced, 
than the calls of imagination gain attention. 
Taſte becomes importunate when the animal 
appetites are at reſt. At an advanced period 
of ſociety, it was not enough that the habita- 
tion was large, ſtrong, and durable: it was 
now required to be not only ſafe and com- 
modious, but ornamental. Men of liberal 
and elegant minds, whoſe education, genius, 
and poſſeſſions, enabled them either to deſign 


or execute, ſoon devoted themſelves to the 
ſtudy 
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ſtudy of that ſymmetry, and form of beauty, 
which excites pleaſing ſenſations in the mind 
of man. | 


Perſons of this turn, and under cireum- 
ſtances favourable to its exertion, were, how- 
ever, in the early ages, but thinly ſcattered on 
the face of the globe. A juſt taſte in Archi- 
tecture was confined, at one time, to the 
comparatively ſmall country of ancient 
Greece. The greater part of mankind con- 
tinued long in a ſtate of barbariſm, and con- 
ſequent inſecurity, moſt unfavourable to the 
progreſs of elegance and refinement : but the 
inhabitants of ancient Greece, formed, per- 
haps, by the partial hand of nature with feel- 
ings peculiarly ſuſceptible of every kind of 
beauty, very early advanced the art of build- 
ing to a degree of perfection, which the 
united intellects of all the civilized world have 
not ſince been able to ſurpaſs. Men have, 
indeed, ſometimes ventured, from motives of- 
vanity or caprice, to deviate from theſe mo- 
dels; but have commonly returned to them 
ſoon, with a clear conviction of having loſt 
fight of excellence in the purſuit of unneceſ- 
ſary innovation. 

Vor. II. N Per- 
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Perfection has commonly followed inven- 
tion at a long interval; and the beſt pro- 
ductions of art have ſeldom been univerſally, 
and without exception, well received: but 
the orders of Architecture, invented by the 
Greeks, have never admitted real improve- 
ment by alteration, nor have they yet been 
beheld with diſguſt or diſapprobation by a 
fingle individual. Fanciful changes in the 
capital of a column, or in trifling embelliſh- 
ments, have, indeed, frequently been adopted ; 
but though they might pleaſe the vanity of 
the artiſt, and be applauded by his partial ad- 
mirers, yet have they ſeldom given fatisfac- 
tion to the majority of ſpectators. Ignorance 
and dulneſs may have viewed the Grecian 
Architecture with an indifference eaſily ac- 
counted for; but every ſenſible mind, though 
unacquainted with rules, and free from fa- 
vourable prepoſſeſſions, feels itſelf involunta- 
rily ſoothed and elevated by the contempla- 
tion of it. Profuſion of ornament, and com- 
plicated vaſtneſs, have never yet been found 
able to cauſe that effect which is produced by 
ſimple magnificence. What is ſaid of the Gre- 


- © clan Architecture, is to be extended to thoſe 
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additions which the Romans made, ſo ſimilar 
to the primitive productions of Greece, that 
I do not ſeparate them as conſtituting differ- 
ent ſtyles, but claſs them, for the ſake of 
ſimplicity, under one denomination. 

Such then is the general characteriſtie of 
Grecian Architecture, which, though it ori- 
ginally diſplayed that kind of beauty which 
ſeems, from the univerſality of its influence, 
congenial to the human mind, has been, at 
various times, loſt by diſuſe, corrupted by vi- 
cious taſte, and mutilated by ignorance. To 
trace it in the progreſs of its revolutions, and 
to treat with technical accuracy of the dimen- 
ſions and particular modes of alteration, would 
be to invade the province of the architect and 
hiſtorian. -' It were to enter upon a detail je- 
june and unintereſting. I pretend not pre- 
ſumptuouſly to compoſe a didaQic treatiſe, or 
an hiſtorical diſſertation on the ſubject, but 
endeavour to expreſs the feelings of an ele- 
gant, though common ſpectator. 

During that period of literary darkneſs 
which overſpread all the nations of Europe, 
the ancient arts, from their intimate con- 
nection with ancient learning, ſeem to have 
been involved in the general obſcurity. Still, 
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however, edifices for religious, for civil, for 
domeſtic purpoſes, were neceſſary; and the 
human mind, active even under diſadvanta- 
geous circumſtances, invented modes of Archi- 
tecture, of which there exiſted no ancient mo- 
del in Greece or Rome. Of theſe, the learned 
antiquary is able to diſcriminate the ſpecific 
differences, and to point out with accuracy 
the Gothic, the Saracen, and other ſtyles, 
with all their temporary modifications. The 
general ſpectator, however, includes them al! 
under the name of Gothic Architecture; and, 
indeed, the great reſemblance between them 
in many of their moſt ſtriking features, and 
the common notions on the ſubject, in ſome 
meaſure juſtify the conſidering them as of the 
ſame tribe, accidentally diverſified by that 

analogous irregularity, if we may ſo expreſs 
it, which is often viſible in the works of art 
as well as of nature. 


The many venerable monuments which 
remain in our own country, to teſtify the 
magnificence of our anceſtors, enable every 
one to form an idea of the Gothic ſtyle from 
actual obſervation ; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that they bear evident marks of great ſkill, 
great labour, and great expence. Taſte, ſince 

the 
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the builders of thoſe times made little preten- 
ſion to what is called a pure taſte, and had 
few opportunities for its improvement, is not 
to be looked for in their works, and will, 
indeed, ſeldom be found. To the perfection 
of a building, they ſeem at one time to have 
thought it neceſſary to exhibit the appearance 
of great manual labour in little decorations, 
and to dazzle the eye with gilding, ſculpture, 
paint, and finery ; a ſtyle which is called the 
florid, by thoſe writers who have undertaken 
to diſcriminate with accuracy the various ſpe- 
cies of Gothic Architecture. That any part 
could be great from its ſimplicity, and beauti- 
ful from its want of ornament, our anceſtors 
had little apprehenſion; they had neither the 
models of antiquity before their eyes, nor the 
treatiſes of thoſe philoſophers at hand, who 
have inveſtigated the true cauſes of beauty 
and ſublimity. No wonder, therefore, that 
the maſon and the mechanic were ſuffered to 
diſplay their dexterity in fanciful and capri- 
cious exertions. Difficulty of execution, and 
the appearance of uncommon labour, were 
often the only criterions of excellence with 
the ſpectator, as well as with the artiſt, at a 
time when neither of them had opportunities 
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of cultivating a refined taſte, or of forming 
a ſolid judgment, either by precept or by 
example. 


But the modern ſpectator has unavoidably 
become familiar with the Greek model, and, 
without any great effort, if he is not deficient 
in natural taſte, acquires rules of judging of 
the fine arts, according to truth and fimpli- 
city. On entering the Gothic abbey, or the 
hall, he is, indeed, ſtruck with ideas of ſo- 
lemnity, and is conſcious of a gloomy gran- 
deur. The fretted roof, the long-drawn aile, 
the pointed arch, and the dim twilight from 
the narrow window, excite a ſpecies of emo- 
tions pecuiliarly adapted to the purpoſes of the 
cathedral. Perhaps, however, the air of an- 
tiquity, which the Gothic piles of building 
have by this time acquired, has, at leaſt, an 
equal ſhare in producing this effect on the 
obſerver. When he views the abbey merely 
as a work of Architecture, without admitting 
religious or hiſtorical aſſociations, and with- 
out indulging the prejudices of the antiquary, 
perhaps he no longer feels himſelf affected 
with ſurpriſe, or particularly diſpoſed to de- 
votion. When he looks up without preju- 
dice, he owns, that, however extenſive the 
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area and vaſt the ſtructure, his attention is 
drawn off from contemplating the grandeur 
of the whole, by a profuſion of little ornaments, 
whoſe angles offend the eye, and which de- 
ſtroy the unity of the object. A great mul- 
tiplicity of ideas cannot ſeverally make a due 
impreſſion, and produce a proper effect, when 
they operate in conjunction. While we ſur- 
vey the complicated parts, we neglect the 
whole; and while we attend to the whole, 
by abſtracting the parts, which is neither an 
eaſy nor an agreeable effort, thoſe laviſh or- 
naments, of which the complicated parts con- 
ſiſt, become indifferent or diſguſting, becauſe 
uſeleſs, ſuperfluous, and cumberſome. Inſtead 
of cauſing agreeable ſenſations, which ought 
to be a ſubordinate object in every building 
for public uſe, ſuch edifices are found to raiſe 
ideas in ſome degree painful, from the diſ- 
traction of mind which they occaſion. Mean- 
neſs is often the reſult where ſublimity was 
expected, and littleneſs appears even in the 
midſt of grandeur. 

Gothic Architecture is often found diſguſt- 
ing at preſent, from a diſproportion or incon- 
ſiſtency, which, perhaps, originally pleaſed. 
A long and ſlender pillar ſometimes appa- 
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rently ſupports a weight which ſeems too 
great for it to bear. This want of ſymmetry 
renders an object highly deformed, which 
probably, by the appearance of extraordinary 
ſkill, delighted our anceſtors. The pointed 
arch, which, becauſe we have always ſeen it 
uſed in buildings venerable for age and ſanc- 
tity, we have learned to think peculiarly ſo- 
lemn, is certainly in itſelf unpleaſing and im- 
proper. The awkward angle, in the vertex, 
ſtops the rapid courſe of the eye, which loves 
to purſue the line of a circle or ſemi-circle, 
without obſtruction. Nor let the ſatisfaction, 
which is ſometimes experienced from a view 
of it, be thought an unanſwerable objection 
to the general juſtneſs of this remark: for 
pleaſing ideas, aſſociated with objects un- 
pleaſing, will often communicate their agree- 
able tinge by approximation, and render even 
deformity no longer ungraceful. A view of 
the Gothic arch, in the antique pile raiſed by 
our progenitors, calls to remembrance the 
generations that have preceded us, renews 
the idea of ſome hiſtorical fact or celebrated 
perſonage, or ſuggeſts reflections on the piety, 
the zeal, the comparative. ingenuity of our 
forefathers ; and, on the whole, raiſes thoughts 

pleaſingly 
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pleaſingly awful on the ſanctity of the time- 
honoured edifice. All, or any of theſe arbi- 
trary aſſociations, will give an agreeable air 
to an object, which might otherwiſe be con- 
templated with indifference or diſguſt, 

The painted window, a ſtriking ornament 
of our ancient edifices, exhibits a fpecimen, 
by which we may form a judgment of the 

general turn of that taſte which dictated every 
other decoration. Glaring colours, rendered 
ſtill more glaring by tranſparency, ſeem to 
have conſtituted, in the idea of thoſe who 
lived a century or two ago, the perfection of 
beauty. Accordingly, they viewed with a 
pleaſure uncontrolled by the chaſte notions of 
modern elegance, the gaudy ſhrine, the glit- 
tering altar, the painted monument, and the 
emblazoned cieling. Exactneſs of repreſent- 
ation, and a faithful adherence to nature and 
propriety, were indeed wanting; but their 
place was amply ſupplied, in the ideas of the 
dark ages, by the glare of dazzling ſplendour. 
Perhaps it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether 
the genuine graces of unadorned nature were 
at all pleaſing to eyes accuſtomed to admire 
all that was laborious and artificial. The 
Medicean Venus would probably have had 
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few charms till dreſſed like the lady of Lo- 
retto. The meretricious ſtaining of the glaſs 
was commonly preferred to the chaſte co- 
louring of the canvas. Such, indeed, is the 
general preference where refinement is un- 
known; and there is no doubt, but that an 
Indian would ſet a higher value on the Dutch 
toy that glitters, and awkwardly imitates the 
human ſhape, than on the ſtatue of a Phidias, 
or on the painting of an Apelles. No won- 
der that our anceſtors, at a period when they 
neither ſtudied nature nor the ancients, diſ- 
played in their works of art the characteriſtic 
groſſneſs of barbariſm. Finery ſtrikes imme- 
diately on the perceptive faculties, and a very 
conſiderable degree of civilization muſt have 
taken place, before the firſt ſtrong deciſion of 
the ſenſes can be ſuperſeded by the dictates of 
a critical delicacy. | 
The parts of a building, which add to its 
ſtrength, ought, whenever it is practicable, 
to contribute to its beauty. The vaſt but- 
treſſes of the Gothic Architecture, ſuppoſing 
that they were neceſſary to ſupport, which 
however they were not always, are ſeldom 
thought at preſent to conduce to ornament : 
but that they were often intended to adorn, 


we 
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we may conclude from their being applied 
where, as fupports, they are ſuperfluous. 
And, indeed, conſidered in this light, they 
are perfectly conſiſtent with that general taſte, 

which ſeems to have delighted in ſupernume- 
rary appendages, provided they conveyed the 
idea of great labour or difficulty. In the 
caſtle, and the fortified wall, they are, indeed, 


always admitted with good effect, becauſe 


they add to the appearance of ſecurity as 
well as to real ſtrength; but in edifices, con- 
ſecrated to religion and the arts of peace, 
they occaſion that diſguſt to true taſte, which 
reſults from the miſapplication of ſupports 
and embelliſhments. Nor are they of them- 
ſelves in the leaſt beautiful. They want the 
rotundity of the column, and the uprightneſs 
of the pilaſter, and abound with unpleaſing 
angles. 

The internal ſupports are often no lefs 
heavy and inelegant. Even where there ap- 
pears a great reſemblance to Grecian Archi- 
tecture, we find no veſtiges of Grecian grace, 
The pillars are prepoſterouſly thick, and want 
the due height to render them pleaſing to the 
eye. The baſes, the ſhafts, and the capitals, 
are joined together without ſymmetry, and 
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ſeem not to have been conſidered by the 
artiſts as forming one whole, which, when 
proportionate, conſtitutes an object that never 
yet failed to pleaſe. Moſt of the artiſts, it is 
probable, knew not, in an unenlightened age, 
the difference between the Orders; and by 
blending them capricioufly together, or by 
omitting ſome of their eſſential parts, formed 
indeed a column, not quite unlike the 
Grecian, but too much diſguiſed and de- 
formed to be recognized among the orders of 
antiquity. The ornaments of the capitals are 
whimſical and ugly. The architrave, the 
frieze, and the cornice, are preſerved in a 
mutilated, fantaſtic, and irregular form. Under 
theſe diſadvantages what little there is of 
the Grecian Architecture yields in beauty to 
the Gothic, when the Gothic appears in its 
beſt ſtyle, genuine and unmixed. The mix- 
ture of the two ſtyles in the ſame building, 
which is not uncommon, never has a good 
effect; ſince the Gothic ſpoils the uniformity 
of the Grecian, and the Grecian renders the 
Gothic more conſpicuouſly inelegant by the 
contraſt of its own beauty. 

The darkneſs, remarkable in religious build- 
ings of this ſtyle, has been admired as an 
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excellence. It is ſaid to throw the mind into 
that ſerious temper, which is peculiarly 
adapted to the indulgence of devotion. - Such 
an effect it may perhaps produce, in a great 
degree, on minds ſubjeQ to ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm, or ſtrongly influenced by a warm 
imagination ; yet, why light, one of the moſt 
glorious works of creation, ſhould refrigerate 


the ardour of religion in the rational and diſ- 


paſſionate profeſſor of it, no good reafon can 
be aſſigned. The imaginations of all men 
are, however, affected by very trivial cauſes ; 
and he knows little of human nature, who 
knows not the power of the imagination over 
the ſtrongeſt underſtanding : but it is the 
buſineſs of philoſophy to aſſert the empire of 
reaſon over fancy. A religious dimneſs may, 
perhaps, be deemed neceſlary by the bigoted 
inhabitants of the convent and the cloyſter, 
whoſe minds, it 1s to be feared, are often as 
dark as their habitations : but light is cheerful, 
and cheerfulneſs is the diſpoſition of inno- 
cence. If guilt is to be taught to feel con- 
trition by the gloomineſs of the temple, it is 
to be preſumed, that the pious ſorrow will be 
as tranſient as the emotion which cauſed it, 
and which, like other productions of the 


fancy, 
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fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. That 


our predeceſſors had no ſuch end in view we 
may conclude, becauſe the ſmall contracted 
window is not appropriated to the church, 
but is often obſerved in the Gothic hall, pa- 
lace, and private dwelling. We may fairly 
infer, that the faſhion took its riſe from a 
defect in taſte and judgment, not from a con- 
viction of its peculiar propriety in religious 
houſes ; or, perhaps, the aperture was made 
ſmall, becauſe glaſs was ſcarce in the early 
ages, and a large opening admitted the in- 
clemency of the weather; but whatever was 
the cauſe, one is almoſt tempted to ſay, that 
it was a proof of uncommon narrowneſs of 
mind, to be ſparing of that light which the 
Author of nature has beſtowed with a libe- 

rality almoſt as unbounded as his power. 
But, in truth, while we cenſure the con- 
trated taſte, we muſt applaud the enlarged 
benevolence and unaffected piety of our fore- 
fathers. The numerous buildings which they 
conſecrated to learning, however unconth 
their appearance, have afforded retreats and 
opportunities of improvement to men, who 
have been at once the ornaments of our na- 
tion, and of mankind. Nor were the alms- 
houle, 
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houſe, and the hoſpital, leſs capable of ad- 
miniſtering comfort and relief to the needy 
and infirm, becauſe built with little grace or 
ſymmetry : and the pious heart has poured 
forth its animated devotion at the rude Gothic 
ſhrine, with a fervour not to be ſurpaſſed in 
the Grecian temple. The taſte of our an- 
ceſtors is, indeed, no longer a pattern for 
our own; but their beneficent virtues will for 

ever continue proper objects of imitation. 
The revival of ancient literature was ſoon 
followed by the revival of true taſte. The 
latter was a natural conſequence of the former. 
By an acquaintance with books, the mind 
was opened, the views enlarged, and cu- 
rioſity excited. Travelling into foreign coun- 
tries for the purpoſes of improvement, as 
well as of war and commerce, became a ge- 
neral practice, and was facilitated by the li- 
beral ſpirit of enquiry, which began univer- 
ſally to prevail. Our artiſts no ſooner ſaw 
the Grecian and Roman remains of Archi- 
tecture, than they caught the idea of beauty, 
which they realized at their return. The 
new ſtyle of building, as the ancient, at its 
revival, after lying dormant many ages, might 
be 
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be called, was immediately compared with 
that which then prevailed, and was preferred 
to it with intuitive diſcernment. It wanted 
only to be ſeen, to be admired and adopted. 

And, indeed, its beauties are of ſo peculiar 
a kind, as to ſtrike and pleaſe even the un- 
cultivated mind. Like the fabric of the 
univerſe, it derives much of its grandeur 
from its ſimplicity. Its ornaments are chaſte, 
elegant, captivating, and never ſuperfluous. 
They are purpoſely contrived to wear the ap- 
pearance of utility, and often really contribute 
to ſupport as well as to adorn. Many of the 
moſt eſſential parts are, from their ſhape and 
proportion, as beautiful as thoſe ſpecifically 
termed ornamental. The column of each order, 
with all its appendages, and the ſemi-circular, 
or elliptical arch, without a pointed vertex, 
ſeem to have ſomething inherent in the form 
of them capable of giving pleaſure to the 
mind, previouſly to the direction of rules, 
and the diſquiſitions of criticiſm. 

The paſſion for novelty and ſingularity is, 
however, often found to prefer the new 
and uncommon, even to allowed and efta- 
bliſhed excellence; and for the gratification 
of this inborn avidity of human nature, ab- 

| ſurdities, 
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furdities, long exploded and relinquiſhed, are 
often revived, and fanciful and monſtrous 
innovations introduced. It is not therefore 


ſurpriſing, however culpable, that, in op- 


poſition to the general taſte of mankind, 
many ſtill admire and labour to reſtore the 
Gothic Architecture; or that, tired of Grecian 
beauty, they endeavour to import, into north- 
ern climates, a ſtyle which they call oriental, 
but which is often mixed and modified with 


their own groteſque or puerile inventions. 
Ingenuity of deſign, {kill in execution, and 


rarity of appearance, may cauſe even build- 
ings of this fantaſtic form to excite a tranſient 
pleaſure among the curious, or the unin-- 
formed; but it is to be hoped, that the ge- 
neral depravity of taſte, which can render 
them objects of general approbation, will not 
ſoon take place. What were this, but a pre- 
ference of darkneſs to light, of deformity to 
beauty, of barbariſm to refinement ? 


Of a revolution ſo fatal to the fine arts; 


there is indeed little danger. The ſtandard 
of taſte, that great deſideratum in many of 
the works of human ingenuity, ſeems. to be 
diſcovered and eſtabliſhed in Architecture. 


The caprice of a few individuals cannot alter 
Vor. II. O it. 
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it. Nor is it likely to be loſt, till the ſame 
darkneſs, which once overſpread ancient Greece 
and Rome, ſhall involve all modern Europe ; 
an event, too: improbable to be apprehended, 
but by the viſionary. 

To pleaſe the eye has, in later times, be- 
come a collateral object in the building de- 
ſigned for private habitation, as it ever was 
in erecting the palace, the ſenate-houſe, and 
the temple: and though the modern methods 
of multiplying the works of original artiſts 
by ſubſtituting ſtucco for ſtone, by caſting in 
moulds the ornaments which were wont to 
be wrought by the chiſel, and by uſing gild- 
ing for real gold, have rendered the Grecian 
and the florid ſtyle common in buildings 
intended for mean purpoſes; yet, however 
miſplaced and proſtituted, the Grecian man- 
ner will ever retain intrinſic beauty, and 
ought not to be the leſs eſteemed, when it is 
diſplayed in its proper place by the ingenious 
architect. 

With many ſuch, and their judicious ad- 
mirers, this nation is and has been honoured. 
It were eaſy to name thoſe who would adorn 
the ſchools of Greece, and of ancient and 
modern Italy; but it is totally unneceſſary. 

T0. Their 
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Their ſagacious fellow-citizens have marked 
their merit; and their own works will be 
a monument of their fame to late poſterity. 


By the efforts of theſe artiſts, conducted 
according to the moſt graceful taſte, the face 
of our country is daily acquiring new beauty. 
Grace without uſe and ſolidity is, indeed, of 
little permanent value ; but, when united with 
theſe, it commands, by deſerving, univerſal 
applauſe and eſteem. While, in the preſent 
age, we behold numerous and-beautiful edi- 
fices arifing on all ſides, devoted to the pur- 
poſes of religion, of benevolence, of learn- 
ing, and of liberal enjoyment, we may juſtly 
congratulate our own nation, that the happy 
art is diſcovered and practiſed, of combining 
elegance with convenience, and rendering 
ornament conducive to accommodation, and 
accommodation to ornament. 
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A SHORT SYSTEM OF VIRTUE AND 
£14 HAPPINESS, 


I WILL ſuppoſe a virtuous young man form- 
ing in his mind the principles of his fu- 
ture conduct, and uttering the reſult of his 
| refleftions in the following foliloquy : 

« At the age when I am approaching to 
maturity of reaſon, I perceive myſelf placed 
« in a world abounding with external objects; 
„ and I alſo perceive within me powers and 
« paſſions formed to be powerfully excited 
« and affected by them. I am naturally 
* tempted to interrogate myſelf, what am 
« I? whence came I. and whither am I 
“going? 

« With a view to ſatisfy my own en- 
« quiries, I conſider others who appear to be 
« juſt like myſelf; I liſten to the inſtruction 
« of thoſe who have obtained a reputation 
« for wiſdom: and I examine, with ſerious 
c attention, the volumes in which are written 
« the words of the wiſe. | 
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© The reſult of the whole enquiry is a 
ſincere conviction, that I am placed here 
to perform many duties, -that I originate 
from a ſupreme Creator, and that I am 
going on in the journey of life, to ac- 
compliſh ſome of his gracious purpoſes at 
the cloſe of it, as well as in its progreſs. 

“ divide my duty into three parts, ac- 
cording to the ſuggeſtions of my own 
reaſon, and the inſtruction of books. They 
conſiſt of the obligations which I owe to 


myſelf, to others, and to Him, in whoſe 


hands are both they and I, the great Lord 
of the univerſe. ; 

« With reſpe& to myſelf, as I conſiſt of 
two parts, a bedy and a mind, my duty to 
myſelf again ſeparates itſelf into two cor- 
reſpondent ſubdiviſions. My body is a 
machine euriouſſy organized, and eaſily 
deranged by exceſs and irregularity. When 
diſturbed in its .ceconomy, it ſubjects me 
to pain, and diſables me from all neceſſary 
and pleaſant: exertion. I owe it therefore 
to myſelf, to taſte the cup, and partake the 
banquet, and gratify all my ſenſes, no further 


than thoſe limits which are obviouſly pre- 


{cribed by reaſon and experience. I fur- 
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ther learn from the religion of my country, 
that my body is the temple of the holy 
ſpirit. To pollute it with preſumptuous 
tranſgreſſion cannot but be blaſphemy ; to 
devote myſelf to gluttony, drunkenneſs, and 
debauchery, is at once to deaden the grow- 
ing energies of ſpiritual life, and to weaken 
and deſtroy the ſubordinate yet neceſſary 
parts of me, my animal and material fabric ; 
it is to ſhorten life, and to diſable me from 
performing its duties while it continues. 


But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing 


to high improvements by culture, and of 


de 


1 


ſinking to a brutal ſtupidity by neglect. 


J will make uſe of all the advantages of 
education. I will devote my hours of 


leifure to reading and reflection. Elegant 
letters, as well as uſeful ſcience, ſhall claim 
my attention ; for all that tends to poliſh 


the mind, tends alſo to ſweeten the temper, 
and to mitigate the remains of natural fe- 
rocity. | BY 


My mind, as well as my body, is greatly 
concerned in avoiding intemperance. Eat- 
ing to exceſs clouds its brightneſs, blunts its 
edge, and drags it down to all the groſſ- 
neſs of materiality. Intemperate drinking 

| | not 
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* not only reduces it at the time of its 
immediate influence to a ſtate of bru- 
s tality, but gradually deſtroys all its vigour. 
*The ſenſual indulgences in general, when 
they are inordinate and exceſſive, debaſe, 
corrupt, and brutalize. Their delights are 
* tranſient, their pains ſevere and of long 
* duration. 
* Tnftead then of running into the danger of 
* temptation during the ardour of my youth, 
I will fly from the conflict in which my own 
<« paſſions are ſure to fight againſt me, and will 
probably betray me to the enemy. I ſee, in- 
deed, thouſands purſuing pleaſure, and pro- 
“ feſſing to have found it in perfection in the 
* haunts of debauchery. But I ſee them but 
< for a little while. Like the filly inſe& that 
“ flutters with delight around the taper, they 
“ ſoon receive ſome fatal injury in their 
minds, their perſons, or their fortunes, and 
drop in irrecoverable ruin. Alas! I am too 
* much inclined to vice, from the depravity 
„ of my nature, and the violence of my 
„ paſſions. I will not add fuel to the fire, 
© nor increaſe the violence of that natural 
< tempeſt within me, which of itſelf is ſuf- 
* ficient to accompliſh my deſtruction. 
04 * But, 
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« But, at the ſame time, I will not be a 
cynic. The world abounds with innocent 
enjoyments. The kind God of nature in- 
tended that I ſhould taſte them. But mo- 
deration is eſſential to true pleaſure, My 
own experience, and the experience of 
mankind from their origin, has declared, 
that whenever pleaſure exceeds the bounds 
of moderation, it is not only highly inju- 
rious, but diſguſtful. In order to enjoy 


. pleaſure, I ſee the neceſſity of purſuing 


ſome buſineſs with attention. The viciſſi- 
tude is neceſſary to excite an appetite 
and give a reliſh, Nay, the very per- 
formance of buſineſs with ſkill and ſuccels, 
is attended with a delightful ſatisfaction, 


which few of the moſt boaſted OY are 
able to confer. 


While I take care of myſelf, of my health, 
of my improvement in morals and under- 
ſtanding, I will not harbour pride, or look 
down with ſuperciliouſneſs or ill- nature 
on thoſe who live, as it were, at-random, 
and who acknowledge no other guide of 


their conduct, but the ſudden impulſe of a 
temporary. inclination. With all my im- 
provements and endeavours, I ſhall ftill 

| « feel 
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feel imperfections enough to humble me. 
* Candour and humility are ſome of the 
<« leaſt fallible marks of ſound ſenſe and ſin- 
« cere virtue. I ſhall have ſufficient em- 
« ployment in correcting myſelf ; nor ſhall I 
« preſume to cenſure others, unleſs my pro- 
4 feſſion or relative ſituation renders it my 
duty. 

My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately 
connected with my duty to. others. By 
„ preſerving the faculties of my mind and 
* body, and by improving them to the utmoſt, 
* T am enabled to exert them with effect in 
e the ſervice of ſociety. 

I am connected with others by the t ties 
« of conſanguinity and friendſhip, and by 
* the common bond of partaking in the ſame 
e humanity. As a ſon, I ſhall be tender 
„ and dutiful; as a brother, uniformly af- 
e fectionate; as a huſband, faithful and 
“ friendly; as a father, kind and provident ; 
ag a man, benevolent to men in whatever 
“ circumſtances, and however ſeparated from 
me by country, religion, or government. 

* But univerſal benevolence muſt not be an 
« inactive principle. If it proceed not to 
© real beneficence, I fear it will have more 
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in it of oftentation than of ſincerity. 
* I will then prove its ſincerity by doing 
« good, and removing evil of every kind, as 
“far as my abilities allow me, and my in- 
“ fluence extends. 

But before I pretend to generoſity, I will 
* be ſtrictly juſt, Truth ſhall regulate my 
« words, and equity my actions. If I am en- 

aged in a profeſſion, I will do the duties of 
& it; if in merchandize, I will take no advan- 
tage of the ignorant, nor debaſe my cha- 
« racter nor wound my conſcience, for the 
“ fake of lucre. In all my intercourſe with 
c ſociety, 1 will recollect that heavenly pre- 
« cept of doing to others as I with they 


* ſhould to me, and will endeavour to obey 


« it. I may, I certainly ſhall offend from 


the violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs 


« of my judgment, the perverſeneſs of my 
« will, and from miſtake and miſapprehenſion. 
„ But while I keep the evangelical rule in 
« view, and fincerely labour to conform to 
« it, I ſhall ſeldom commit ſuch offences 
de againſt others, as will be either perma- 
« nently or deeply injurious. 

« With reſpec to my duty to my Creator, 


I derive an argument in favour of religion, 


* from 
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from the feelings of my own boſom, ſu- 
perior to the moſt elaborate ſubtilties of 
human ingenuity, In the hour of diſtreſs, 
my heart as naturally flies for ſuccour to 
the Deity, as when hungry and thirſty I 
ſeek food and water; or when weary, re- 
poſe. In religion I look for comfort, and 
in religion I always find it. Devotion ſup- 
plies me with a pure and exalted pleaſure. 
It elevates my ſoul, and teaches me to look 
down with a proper contempt upon many 
objects which are eagerly ſought, but 
which end in miſery. In this reſpect, and 
in many others, it effects, in the beſt and 
moſt compendious method, what has been 
in vain pretended to by proud philoſophy. 


« And in ſelecting a mode or peculiar 


ſyſtem of religion, I ſhall conſider what 


that was in which my father lived and died. 
I find it to have been the religion of Chriſt, 
I examine it with reverence, I encounter 
many diffculties ; but, at the ſame time, 


I feel within me an internal evidence, which, 


uniting its force with the external, forbids 
me to diſbelieve. When involuntary doubts 
ariſe, I immediately ſilence their importu- 
nity by recollecting the weakneſs of my 

Ho judgment, 
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1 judgment, and the vain preſumption of 


& haſtily deciding on the moſt important of 


40 
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all ſubjects, againſt ſuch powerful evidence, 
and againſt the major part of the civilized 
world. CINE OR 
4 will learn humility of the humble 


Jeſus, and gratefully accept the beneficial 


doctrines and glorious offers, which his 
benign religion reaches out to all who ſin- 
cerely ſeek him by prayer and penitence, 
% In vain ſhall the conceited philoſo- 
phers, whom faſhion and Ignorance ad- 
mire, attempt to weaken my belief, or 
undermine the principles of my morality, 
Without their aid, I can be ſufficiently 
wicked, and ſufficiently miſerable. Human 
life abounds with evil. I will ſeek balſams 
for the wounds of the heart in the ſweets 
of innocence, and in the confolations 
of religion. Virtue, I am convinced, is 
the nobleſt ornament of humanity, ' and 
the ſource of the ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt 
pleaſure; and piety leads to that peace, 
which the world, and all that it poſſeſſes, 
cannot beſtow, Let others enjoy the pride 
and pleaſure of being called philoſophers, 
deiſts, ſceptics ; be mine the real, unoſten- 
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tatious qualities of the honeſt, humble, and 
charitable Chriſtian, When the gaudy 
glories of faſhion and of vain philoſophy 
ſhall have withered like a ſhort-lived flower, 
ſincere piety and moral honeſty ſhall flouriſh 
as the cedar of Lebanon. 

“But I repreſs my triumphs. Aſter all 
my improvements, and all my pantingy for 
perfection, I ſhall ſtill be greatly defective. 
Therefore, to whatever degree cf excellence 
I advance, let me never forget to ſhew to 
others that indulgence, which my infirmi- 
ties, my errors, and my voluntary miſ- 
conduct, will require both from them and 
from mine and their Almighty and moſt 
merciful Father.“ 88 
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ON THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY OF Ex- 
CITING PERSONAL MERIT AND MANLY 
VIRTVE, IN A TIME OF PVBLIC DIS= 
TRESS AND DIFFICULTY. 


5 2 5 dignity and rational happineſs of hu- 
man nature are always proportionate to 
its real improvements. Moral inſtruction can 
never be ſuperfluous or unſeaſonable ; for 
human virtue, like the ſtone of Syſiphus, has 
a continual tendency to roll down the hill, 
and requires to be forced up again by the 
never- ceaſing efforts of ſucceeding moraliſts. 


But with reſpect to the influence of virtue 
on the proſperity of a ſtate ; it is certain, that 
emergencies ariſe, when extraordinary de- 
grees of it, throughout the whole body of 
the people, are peculiarly neceſſary. Na- 
tional adverſity, like adverſity in private life, 
prohibits the indulgence of a ſupine indo- 
lence, and calls for the moſt energetic acti- 
vity. Virtues which have lain dormant, like 
arms in the arſenal, during the ſoft ſeaſon of 
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peace and plenty, muſt be brought forth to 


be, as it were, brightened and ſharpened in 
the day of diſtreſs. And perhaps no time 
could demand them more loudly than when 


the nation was at once engaged in war with 


four different and formidable powers, and di- 
vided at home by violent difſenſions. 

The ſtrength of empire conſiſts in the ſpirit 
of its members, and not altogether in its 
poſſeſſions and. pecuniary reſources. But how 
is that ſpirit to be rouſed or properly directed? 
The underſtanding muſt be enlightened, the 
ideas elevated, the heart enlarged. Ignorance, 
avarice, and luxury, render men indifferent 
under what form of government, or in what 
ſtate of ſociety they live. They ſuperinduce 
a weakneſs and a meanneſs, which, for the 
ſake of gratification or intereſt, rejaice in 
ſubmitting to the ſceptre of tyranny. 

Liberty, without which we might almoſt. 
venture to repine at our exiſtence as an uſe- 
leſs and a baneful gift of God, cannot be un- 
derſtood or valued, and conſequently will not 
be duly ſupported, without a competent ſhare 
of improvement moral and intellectual. The 
vain, the vicious, and the mercenary, ſeldom 
extend their cares beyond themſelves; and 
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the ignorant plebeian, though he may voci- 
ferate the word Liberty in a riot, knows not 
how to give it an effectual ſupport. Alas! 
what avails empty breath when oppoſed to a 


bayonet or a bullet? Nothing but a ſteady, 


firm, ſyſtematic, and unſhaken oppoſition to 
the encroachments of thoſe, to whom fortune 
has given power, and nature an inclination 
to abuſe it, can ſecure thoſe bleſſings to our 
children, for which a Hampden and a Sydney 
bled. The' glorious liberties of an Engliſh- 
man, ſuch as the right of trial by juries, a 
participation. of the legiſlature, the freedom 
of the preſs, and the privilege of ſpeaking, 
acting, and thinking, without arbitrary con- 
troul, are ſuch as render England, in compa- 


riſon with ſome neighbouring nations, a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe; but yet they are advantages 


too remote to affect the ſenſual and ſelf- 
intereſted, and too complicated to be com- 
pletely underſtood, or rationally valued, by 
a. groſs and uncultivated underſtanding. 

I venture then to aflert, that the writer, 
who effeQtually recommends pure morals, 
manly virtues, and the culture of the intel- 
lectual powers, by a liberal and virtuous edu- 
cation, not only ſerves the cauſe of learning, 

morality, 
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tnorality, and religion, but effects political 
good, of a ſpecies the moſt permanent and 
ſubſtantial. His labours tend to advance the 
members of his ſociety to all the perfection 
of which humanity is ſuſceptible. He en- 
lightens their underſtandings, that they may 
| ſee the great and ſolid objects of public good; 
and he emboldens their hearts to purſue it like 
men—like men, not ſuch as grovel on the 
earth in modern Greece and modern Italy, in 
Aſia, Africa, South America; but ſuch as op- 
poſed a Xerxes in the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, 
waged war with a Philip, or put an end to 
the ambition of a Tarquin and a Cæſar. 


The generous love of liberty, which warmed 


the boſoms of theſe men, was not the mean 
offspring of envy and malice, nor of a proud 
and peeviſh oppoſition to the ruling powers, 
whatever they might be; but it was acquired 
in the ſchools of rigid diſcipline and ſublime 
philoſophy. It was accompanied with ſingu- 
lar gravity of manners, and dignity of ſenti- 
ment. No let us ſuppoſe a nation, in which 
thoſe, who have moſt influence in its govern- 
ment, are become, through a general and 
faſhionable depravity, gameſters, debauchees, 
n to ſordid intereſt, to luxury, to va- 
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nity, to incurring debt without a proſpect or 
intention to repay: can any thing like the 
virtue of Leonidas or Brutus ſubſiſt in ſuch 
men? Will they, in an extremity, be ready 
to ſacrifice for the public their eſtates, their 
places, their penſions, their expectations, which 


furniſh them with their chief good, ſelfiſh 


gratifications ? Will they not rather rejoice to 
be dependent on a court, which is able to 
gratify their vanity, ſupply their pleaſures, 
and reward their meaneſt ſubmiſſion ? Such 
men, were ſo improbable an event to take 
place as the conqueſt of England by France, 
would be the firſt to crouch to the Grand 
Monarque, and would even rejoice to convert 
the land of liberty into the land of effeminate 
Pleaſure and apiſh graces. 

From the moſt impartial review 7 of hiſtory, 
and from conſiderations on the nature of man, 
I am convinced, that good morals and intel- 


lectual improvement are eſſentially neceſſary 


to the exiſtence of civil liberty, and to the 


continuance of national proſperity. At a 


time, then, when both liberty and proſperity 


are endangered, exhortations to virtue, and 
every excellence, at which an ingenuous na- 


ture can ns hk are peculiarly ſeaſonable. 
| They 
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They brace the nerves and ſinews of the body 
politic, and enable it to lift the arm with ir- 
reſiſtible vigour. They add ſtrength to the 
foundation of empire, ſo that the aſſaults of 
united nations ſhall not ſhake the noble fabric, 

In this view, and under theſe circumſtances, 
I cannot help thinking, that even my lucubra- 
tions may be in ſome meaſure uſeful to my 
countrymen. It has been my invariable ob- 
ject to enlighten their underſtandings, to ex- 
alt and improve their nature, to aſcertain and 
vindicate their rights as men and as members 
of a ſociety, and to teach them to pay no 
implicit ſubmiſſion but to truth, reaſon, law, 
: their conſcience, and their Gad. 
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N LXXVXII. 


ON THE MEANS OF READING WITH THE 
MOST ADVANTAGE. 


T is certain, that there are many ſtudents 

who impair their health in a continual 
courſe of reading and literary labour, with- 
out any adequate returns of pleaſure or im- 
provement. They read, indeed, becauſe they 
conſider it as a duty, or becauſe they are en- 
deavouring to accompliſh themſelves for the 
practice of a profeſſion ; but they are ready 
to confeſs, that the whole tenour of their 
ſtudies is one continued toil, and that the 
pleaſure they derive from them is by no 
means a recompence for exhauſted ſpirits and 
habitual melancholy. 

With a view to relieve ſtudents of this de- 
fcription, who are uſually virtuous and ami- 
able, I will gndeavour to ſuggeſt a few hints, 
which may poſſibly contribute to render their 
reading more agreeable and advantageous. 
But I wiſh to premiſe, that in what I now 
_ lay, and in whatever I have ſaid, in the ſtyle 

of 
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of direction and advice, I mean only to 
offer, not to obtrude; to ſubmit, and not to 
dictate, 


In order to receive the proper advantage 
from reading, it muſt be rendered a pleaſing 
employment. Human nature is ſo conſti- 
tuted, that no practice will be continued long 
and regularly, which is not attended with 
ſome degree of pleaſure. We enter upon a 
ſtudy which is irkſome and diſguſtful with 
reluctance, we attend to it ſuperficially, and 
we relinquiſh it without reflecting upon it in 
a degree ſufficient for the purpoſe of improve- 
ment, Inſtead of thinking of it uniformly 
and ſteadily, we drive it from our minds as 
the cauſe of uneaſineſs. But the heart and 
affections, the imagination and the memory, 
co-operate with the underſtanding, in de- 
riving all poſſible advantage from the ſtudy 
which we love. 

The firſt and moſt important object is, 
therefore, to form a ſtrong attachment to thoſe 
parts of ſcience, or to thoſe books, which 
our judgment directs us to ſtudy. There are 
various methods conducive to this end ; but, 
perhaps, none are more effectual, than that 
of converſing with men of ſenſe and genius 
| P 3 ON 
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on the books and the ſubject which we pur- 
poſe to examine. There is a warmth and 
ſpirit in converſation, which renders ſubjects, 
which might otherwiſe appear cold and life- 
leſs, intereſting and animated. When the 
company is departed, and the converſation at 
an end, we are naturally inclined to ſee what 
has been ſaid in books on the ſubjects diſ- 
cuſſed ; and the light let in by the preceding 
converſation 1s an excellent introduction and 
guide to our ſubſequent enquiries made in 
{olitude. 

As ſoon as we have obtained, by reading, 
a competent knowledge of a book or particu- 
lar ſubject, it will contribute greatly to ani- 
mate us in proceeding {till further, if we talk 
of it either with our equals in attainments, or 
with the learned and experienced. In ſuch 
converſation we venture to advance an opi- 
nion; our ſelf-love renders us ſolicitous to 
maintain it, we ſeek the aid of a book as an 
auxiliary, we therefore read it with eager at- 
tention; and I believe it will be difficult to 
avoid loving that which we attend to fre- 
quently and with eagerneſs ; ſo that, in this 
manner, an attachment to books and liter 


n is gradually formed, and what 
began 
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began in labour or neceſſity becomes the 
choice, and conſtitutes a moſt agreeable plea- 
is | 
Indeed, if we can once fix our attention 
very cloſely on a good book, nothing more 
will be neceſſary to make us love it. As in 
nature, when two ſubſtances approach each 
other very nearly, the attraction of coheſion 
faſtens them together; ſo when the mind at- 
taches itſelf cloſely to any ſubje& whatever, 
it becomes, as it were, united to it, and gra- 
vitates towards it with a ſpontaneous velocity. 
There is, indeed, no ſtudy ſo dry, but by 
fixing our attention upon it, we may at laſt 
find it capable of affording great delight. 
Metaphyſics and mathematics, even in their 
abſtruſeſt parts, are known to give the at- 
tentive ſtudent a very exalted ſatisfaction. 
Thoſe parts then of human learning, which 
in their nature are more entertaining, cannot 
fail of being beloved in a high degree, when 
the mind is cloſely and conſtantly applied to 
them. 
In order to acquire the power and habit of 
fixing the attention, it will at firſt be neceſ- 
ſary to ſummon a very conſiderable degree of 
reſalution. In beginning the ſtudy of a new 
| P 4 language, 
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language, or any book or ſcience, which pre- 
ſents ideas totally ſtrange, the mind cannot but 
feel ſome degree of reluctance or diſguſt. But 
let the ſtudent perſevere; and in a very ſhort 
time, the diſguſt will vaniſh, and he will be 
rewarded with entertainment. Till this takes 
place, let him make it an inviolable rule, 
however diſagreeable, to read a certain quan- 
tity, or for a certain time, and he will infal- 
libly find, that what he entered upon as a 
taſk, he will continue as his beſt amuſement. 


There are many ſtudents who ſpend their 
days in extracting paſſages from authors, and 
fairly tranſcribing them in their common- 
place book ; a mode of ſtudy truly miſerable, 
which ſeldom repays the ſtudent either with 
profit or pleaſure, which waſtes his time, and 
wears out his eyes and his conſtitution. T 
moſt ſeriouſly adviſe all thoſe, who have been 
led to think that the exerciſe of the hand can 
impreſs ideas on the brain; who interrupt 
their attention by copying; who torture them- 
ſelves in abridging, and who think, by filling 
their pocket- books, that they ſhall enrich their 
underſtandings, to ſtop while they have eyes 
to ſee, or fingers to write. They have totally 
miſtaken the road to learning; and, if they 


Proceed 
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proceed in the way tco long a time, they may 
ſuffer ſuch injuries in it as ſhall diſable them 
from returning, or ſeeking a better. After 
many years ſpent in this wretched labour, it 
is no wonder that they cloſe their books, and 


make the old complaint of vanity and vexa- 


tion. Nothing really ſerves us in reading, but 
what the mind makes its own by reflection 
and memory. That which is tranſcribed, is 
not in the leaſt more appropriated than when 
it ſtood in the printed page. It is an error, if 
any ſuppoſe, that by the act of marking the 
words on paper with a pen, the ideas are 
more clearly marked on the brain than by an 
attentive and repeated peruſal, 


The beſt method of extracting and epito- 
mizing, is to expreſs the author's ideas, after 
ſhutting his book, in our own words. In this 
exerciſe, the memory is exerted, and the ſtyle 
improved, We make what we write our 
own; we think, we are active, and we do 
not condemn ourſelves to an employment 
merely manual and mechanical, But after 
all, whatever a few may ſay, write, or think 
to the contrary, it is certain, that the greateſt 
ſcholars were content with reading, without 
making either extracts or epitomes. They were 
5 h | ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with what remained in their minds 
after a diligent peruſal, and when they wrote, 
they wrote their own. Reading is, indeed, 
moſt juſtly called the food of the mind. Like 
food, it muſt be digeſted and aſſimilated; it 
mult ſhew its nutritive power by promoting 
growth and ſtrength, and by enabling the 
mind to bring forth ſound and vigorous pro- 
ductions. It muſt be converted in ſuccum et 


ſanguinem, into juice and blood, and not make 


its appearance again in the form in which it 
was originally imbibed, It is indeed true, 
and the inſtance may be brought in oppoſi- 
tion to my doctrine, that Demoſthenes tran- 
ſcribed Thucydides eight times with his own 
hand; but it ſhould be remembered, that 
Demoſthenes flouriſhed long before printing 
was diſcovered, and that he was induced to 
tranſcribe Thucydides, not only for the ſake 
of improvement, but alſo for the ſake of mul- 
tiplying copies of a favourite author. 

A due degree of variety will contribute 
greatly to render reading agreeable. For 
though it is true that not more than one or 
two books ſhould be read at once, yet when 
they are finiſhed, it will be proper, if any 
wearineſs is felt, to take up an author who 

. 1 | writes 
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writes in a different ſtyle, or on a different 
ſubject; to change from poetry to proſe, and 
from proſe to poetry; to intermix the mo- 
derns with the ancients; alternately to lay a 
down the book and to take up the pen; and I 
ſometimes to lay them both down, and enter 
with alacrity into agreeable company and 
public diverſions. The mind, after a little 
ceſſation, returns to books with all the vora- 
cious eagerneſs of a literary hunger. But the | 
intermiſſions muſt not be long, or frequent 
enough to form a habit of idleneſs or diſſi- 
He who would read with pleaſure (and I | 
repeat, that all who read with real profit muſt 
read with pleaſure), will attend to the times 
of the day, and the ſeaſons of the year. The 
morning has been univerſally approved as the 
beſt time for ſtudy; the afternoon may be 
moſt advantageouſly ſpent in improving con- | 
verſation. Thoſe faculties, which before din- | | 
ner are capable of engaging in the acuteſt and li] 
ſublimeſt diſquiſitions, are found, by general 
experience, to be comparatively dull and if 
ſtupid after it. I know not how it is,” 
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é in the morning, appears like nonſenſe as 
“ ſoon as I have dined.” 


Very hot weather is particularly unfavour- 
able to reading. The months of July, Auguſt, 
and September, are by no means the ſeaſons 
in which the fruits of the mind arrive at ma- 
turity. A rigid philoſopher will perhaps 
maintain, that the mental faculties are not to 
be affected by the viciſſitudes of cold and heat; 
but who will liſten to philoſophy, who is al- 
ready convinced by actual experience? It is 
indeed remarkable, that theſe months are ſe- 
lected for vacation in the houſes of legiſlature, 
in the courts of law, and in the ſeats of learn- 
ing. In cold and inclement weather, when 

we are driven to the fire-ſide for comfort, we 
| find that delight in our books, which in the 
vernal and autumnal ſeaſon, we ſeek in the 
ſunſhine, and in the ſweets of rural ſcenery, 
We no longer roam abroad, we collect our 
ſcattered ideas, and find, in the exerciſe of 
our faculties, that delight, which is the con- 
ſequence and reward of exerting in a proper 
method, the natural energies of the divine 
particle which breathes within us. 

But at all hours and in all ſeaſons, if we 
can Teliragh the licentious rovings of the fancy, 

ſooth 
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ſooth the paſſions of the heart, and command 
our attention, ſo as to concentre it on the 
ſubje& we examine, we ſhall be ſure to find 
it amply rewarded. Attend cloſely, and 
cloſe attention to any worthy ſubject will al- 
ways produce ſolid ſatisfaction. But parti- 
cularly in reading, it may be depended upon 
as an approved truth, that the degree of pro- 
fit as well as pleaſure derived from it, will 
ever be proportioned to the degree of at- 
tention. wi | 
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Ne LXXXIII. 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF ADORNING LIP E, 
AND SERVING SOCIETY, BY LAUDABLE 
EXERTION. 


yu = age of opulence and luxury, when the 
native powers of the mind are weakened 
by vice, and habits of indolence are ſuper- 
induced by univerſal indulgence, the moraliſt 
can ſeldom expect to ſee examples of that 
unwearied perſeverance, of that generous ex- 
ertion, which has ſometimes appeared in the 
world, and has been called heroic virtue. In- 
deed, it muſt be allowed, that in the early 
periods of ſociety there is greater occaſion, as 
well as greater ſcope, for this exalted ſpecies 
of public ſpirit, than when all its real wants 
are ſupplied, and all its ſecurities eſtabliſhed. 
Under theſe diſadvantages there 1s, indeed, 
little opportunity for that uncommon heroiſm, 
which leads an individual to deſert his ſphere, 
and to act in contradiction to the maxims of 
perſonal intereſt and ſafety, with a view to 
reform the manners, or to promote the honour 
and 
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and advantage of the community. Patriotiſm, 
as it was underſtood and practiſed by a Bru- 
tus, a Curtius, a Scævola, or a Socrates, ap- 
pears in modern times ſo eccentric a virtue, 
and ſo abhorrent from the dictates of common 
ſenſe, that he who ſhould imitate it would 
draw upon himſelf the ridicule of mankind, 
and would incur the danger of being ſtigma- 
tized as a madman. Moral and political 
knight-errantry would now appear in ſcarcely 
a leſs ludicrous light than the extravagancies 
of chivalry. | | 

But to do good in an effectual and exten- 
five manner within the limits of profeſſional 
influence, and by performing the buſineſs of 
a ſtation, whatever it may be, not only with 
regular fidelity, but with warm and active 
diligence, is in the power, as it is the duty, 
of every individual who poſſeſſes the uſe of 
his faculties. It is ſurely an unſatisfactory 
idea, to live and die without purſuing any 
other purpoſe than the low one of perſonal 
gratification. A thouſand pleaſures and ad- 
vantages we have received from the diſin- 
tereſted efforts of thoſe who have gone before 
us, and it is incumbent on every generation 
to do ſomething not only for the benefit of 
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contemporaries, but of thoſe alſo who are to 
follow. 

To be born, as Horace ſays, merely to 
conſume the fruits of the earth; to live, as 
Juvenal obſerves of ſome of his countrymen, 
with no other purpoſe than to gratify the 
palate, though they may in reality be the ſole 
ends of many, are yet too inglorious and diſ- 
graceful to be avowed by the baſeſt and 
meaneſt of mankind. 

There 1s, however, little doubt but 42 
many, whoſe lives have glided away in an 


uſeleſs tenor, would have been glad of op- 


portunities, if they could have diſcovered 
them, for heroic exertion. It is certainly 
true, that to qualify for political, military, 
literary, and patriotic efforts, peculiar prepa- 
rations, accompliſhments, occaſions, and for- 
tuitous contingencies are neceſſary, Civil 
wiſdom without civil employment, valour 
without an enemy, learning without oppor- 
tunities for its diſplay, the love of our coun- 
try without power, muſt terminate in abortive 
wiſhes, in deſigns unſupported by execution. 
They who form great ſchemes, and perform 
great exploits, muſt of neceſſity be few. But 


the exertions which benevolence points out, 


are 
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are extended to a great compaſs, are infinitely 
varied in kind and degree, and conſequently 
adapted, in ſome mode or other, to the abi- 
lity of every individual. 

To the diſtinguiſhed honour of our times 
and of our country, it muſt be aſſerted, that 
there is no ſpecies of diſtreſs which is not re- 
lieved ; no laudable inſtitution which is not 
encouraged with an emulative ardour of libe- 
rality. No ſooner is a proper object of bene- 
ficence preſented to the public view, than 
ſubſcriptions are raiſed by all ranks, who 
crowd with impatience to the contribution. 
Not only the infirmities of age and ſickneſs 
are ſoothed by the beſt concerted eſtabliſn- 
ments, and the loſs ſuſtained by the calamities 
of a conflagration repaired, but our enemies, 
when reduced to a ſtate of captivity, are fur- 

niſhed with every comfort which their con- 
dition can admit, and all the malignity of 
party-hatred melts into kindneſs under the 
operation of charity. From the accumulated 
efforts of a community of philanthropiſts, 
ſuch as our nation may be called, a ſum of 
good is produced, far greater than any re- 
corded of the heroes of antiquity, from Bac- 
chus down to Czar. 
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It has been ſaid, that the ages of extraor- 
dinary bounty are paſſed. No colleges are 
founded in the preſent times, it is true; yet 
not becauſe there is no public ſpirit remain 
ing, but becauſe there is already a ſufficient 
number raiſed by the pious hands of our fore- 
fathers, to anſwer all the purpoſes of acade- 
mical improvement. When a want is ſup- 
plied, it is not parſimony, but prudence, 
which withholds additional munificence. The 
infirmaries diffuſed over every part of the 
kingdom, are moſt honourable teſtimonies of 
that virtue which is to cover a multitude of 
ſins. And there is one inſtance of benefi- 
cence uncommon both in its degree and cir- 
cumſtances, which, though done without a 
view to human praiſe, muſt not loſe even the 
| ſubordinate reward of human virtue. He 
who lately devoted, during his life, a noble 
fortune to the relief of the blind, will be 
placed higher in the eſteem of poſterity, than 
the numerous train of poſthumous benefac- 
tors, who gave what they could no longer 
retain, and ſometimes from motives repre- 
ſented by the cenſorious as little laudable. 
While angels record the names of Hethering- 
ton, Howard, and Hanway, in the book of life, 


let men inſcribe them in the rolls of fame. 
5 The 
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The motive of praiſe, though by no means 
the beſt, is a generous and a powerful mo- 
tive of commendable conduct. He would do 
an injury to mankind who ſhould ſtifle the 
love of fame. It has burnt with ſtrong and 
ſteady heat in the boſoms of the moſt inge- 
nuous. It has inſpired enthuſiaſm in the 
cauſe of all that is good and great. Where 
patience muſt have failed, and perſeverance 
been wearied, it has urged through troubles 
deemed intolerable, and ſtimulated through 
difficulties dreaded as inſurmountable. Pain, 
penury, danger, and death, have been incur- 
red with alacrity in the fervice of mankind, 
with the expectation of no other recompence 
than an honourable diſtinction. And let not 
the frigidity of philoſophical rigour damp this 
noble ardour, which raiſes delightful ſenſa- 
tions in the heart that harbours it, and gives 
riſe to all that is ſublime in life and in the 


arts. When we are ſo far refined and ſub- 


dued as to act merely from the ſlow ſug- 
geſtions of the reaſoning faculty, we ſhall 
indeed ſeldom be involved in error ; but we 
ſhall as ſeldom atchieve any glorious enter- 
priſe, or ſnatch a virtue beyond the reach of 
prudence. 
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The ſpirit of adventure in literary under- 


takings, as well as in politics, commerce, and 


war, muſt not be diſcouraged. If it produces 
that which is worth little notice, neglect is eaſy. 


There is a great probability, however, that 
it will often exhibit ſomething conducive to 
pleaſure and improvement. But when every 
new attempt is checked by ſeverity, or neg- 
leaed without examination, learning ſtag- 
nates, and the mind is depreſſed, till its pro- 
ductions ſo far degenerate as to juſtify diſ- 
regard. Taſte and literature are never long 
ſtationary. When they ceaſe to advance, 
they become retrograde. 

. Every liberal attempt to give a liberal en- 
tertainment is entitled to a kind excuſe, though 
its execution ſhould not have a claim to praiſe. 
For the ſake of encouraging ſubſequent en- 
deavours, lenity ſhould be diſplayed where 
there is no appearance of incorrigible ſtu- 
pidity, of aſſuming ignorance, and of empty 


ſelf-conceit. Severity chills the opening 


powers, as the froſt nips the bud that would 
elſe have been a bloſſom. It is blameable 
moroſeneſs to cenſure thoſe who ſincerely 
mean to pleaſe, and fail only from cauſes not 
in their own diſpoſal. | 


The 
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The praiſe, however, of well-meaning has 
uſually been allowed with a facility of con- 
ceſſion, which leads to ſuſpe& that it was 
thought of little value. It has alſo been re- 
ceived with apparent mortification. This 
ſurely is the reſult of a perverted judgment; 
for intention is in the power of every man, 
though no man can command ability. 
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'ON PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM, AND ON 


THE LITTLE ASSISTANCE IT GIVES TO 
GENIUS. L 


11 was the firſt of thoſe writers 
who endeavoured to render taſte ſubject 
to philoſophy. His poetics are almoſt the 
only parts of his works which continue to be 


eſteemed with a degree of implicit veneration. 


Mutilated and imperfect as they have come 
down to us, they yet contain many ſentences 
pregnant with matter, and which lead the 
mind into the moſt curious theory, Yet it is 
certain, that they never yet formed a ſingle 
poet, nor aſſiſted him in any other reſpect 
than in the mechanical contrivance of a plan; 
a defect in which is eaſily forgiven, when it 
is ſupplied by the native charms of real ge- 
nius. Of this our Shakeſpeare is a proof, 
who, with all his ignorance of critical refine- 
ment, wrote in ſuch a manner, as not only to 
be preferred by thoſe who idolize him through 

prejudice, 
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prejudice, but by the moſt impartial readers, 
to Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Though the old ſcholaſtic metaphyſics were 
ſcarcely ever more exploded than in the pre- 
ſent times, yet there is a taſte for meta- 
phyſical criticiſm particularly prevalent among 
our thoughtful neighbours in North Britain. 
The author of the Elements of Criticiſm has 
penetrated deeply to diſcern the cauſe of thoſe 
emotions, which literary compoſitions are 
found to produce. He has diſplayed great 
taſte, great elegance,. great reading, and a 
ſubtilty of enquiry, which muſt have reſulted 
from unwearied labour, and from a ſingular 
ſnare of natural ſagacity. But I believe no 
reader ever found himſelf better able to com- 
poſe, after having peruſed his volumes, than 
before he ſaw them. Nor is it ſaid, that their 
author, with all his theoretical knowledge of 
poetry, is himſelf a poet or an orator. This 
is not advanced to detract from his merit; for 
it is true of Ariſtotle, and of all thoſe writers, 
who, with a genius for logic and metaphyſics, 
have entered on the provinces of tafte and 
criticiſm. Dr. Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhe- 
toric is a book of uncommon merit ; it is read 
with great pleaſure and improvement ; yet it 
Q 4 will 
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will be readily owned, that it tends little to 
form the orator. The author of the Origin 
and Progreſs of Language has diſplayed, as 
Harris ſays, many judicious and curious 
% remarks on ſtyle, compoſition, language, 
e particularly the Engliſh ; obſervations of 
* the laſt conſequence to thoſe who with 
either to write or judge with accuracy and 
elegance.“ This is certainly true; and yet 
many have written, and many will write, 
with accuracy and elegance, without even 
hearing of this excellent treatiſe. 


Moſt of the books which the world has 
agreed to admire, were compoſed previouſly 
to the appearance of ſyſtematical and abſtruſe 
theories of criticiſm, or by authors who, it is 
well known, paid them no attention. Homer, 
who is {till the beſt heathen author in the 
world, had neither archetype nor inſtructor. 
Had his mind been called off from the book 
of nature, to ſuch ſpeculations as the Stagyrite 
afterwards fabricated from his noble in- 
ventions, there is great reaſon to believe, that 
the Iliad and Odyſſey had long ago gone 
whither all the coldly correct productions are 
daily haſtening. Theocritus would probably 
have written with much leſs eaſe and ſim- 


plicity, 
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plicity, had he read all that critical ingenuity 
has advanced on paſtoral poetry. The Ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes, however elaborate, 
were not formed on the models of profeſſed 
Thetoricians. No Boſſu had written when 
Virgil produced his magnificent work. No 
treatiſes on the ſublime and beautiful had ap- 
peared, when Milton poured his majeſtic 
ſong. Nature, glowing Nature, ſuggeſted the 
exquiſitely fine ideas as they flowed, and left 
laborious criticiſm to weary herſelf in form- 
ing rules and ſyſtems from the unſtudied 
efforts of her happier temerity. | 


It muſt not, however, be immediately con- 
cluded, that theſe books, which diſplay great 
ingenuity, are uſeleſs, and the reſult of ill- 
employed time and talents. They conſtitute 
a moſt elegant ſpecies of philoſophy. They 
lead to a knowledge of the human heart, 
and the operation of the paſſions. They 
require genius. of a peculiar kind, the ſubtile 
and penetrating, and they pleaſe readers who 
are poſſeſſed of a correſponding taſte. The 
point which I mean to evince is, that the 
lover of poetry, of oratory, of all the objects 
of claſſical taſte, who intends to exerciſe him- 
ſelf in the compoſition of them, will find 
himſelf miſtaken in his plan of ſtudy, if he 


reads 
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reads ſuch writers as a preparatory diſcipline. 
Original authors muſt at firſt engroſs his at- 
tention; and from theſe, if he is poſſeſſed of 


abilities, he will inſenſibly catch a portion of 


fire, with which he will invigorate his own 
compoſitions; and in conſequence of which 
he will be read with pleaſure, though he 
ſhould not have ſtudied one metaphyſical 
critic, from Ariſtotle to his modern rival, 
Harris of Saliſbury. 

To learn in what this noble diſtinction of 
genius conſiſts, has been the ſubje& of much 
enquiry. Little ſucceſs has hitherto attended 
it; for the mind, as it has been often ſaid, 
like the eye, though it calls up all nature to 
its view, cannot procure a ſight of itſelf. 
With great probability, it has been ſuppoſed, 
that genius is an extraordinary power of at- 
tention ; a capacity in the mind of attaching 
itſelf cloſely and ſtrongly at a glance, to every 
object that ſolicits its regard; of taking in 
the whole of it in all its diſtant relations, de- 
pendencies, modifications, origin, and conſe- 
quences. But if we allow an extraordinary 
power of attention to be genius, which per- 
haps cannot be allowed, the queſtion recurs, 
by what means this attention is cauſed and 


ſecured ? Thus far the name is only changed, 
and 
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and the ſubject ftill involved in its original 
difficulty. 

It is too obvioully true to be controverted, 
that there is an eſſential difference in the or- 
ganization of different men ; not merely in 
the external form, but in the interior ſtructure 
of the inviſible ſprings which regulate all 
the animal tendencies and motions, It is 
highly probable, that a delicate ſyſtem of 
nerves, or a firmer contexture of them, is 
better able to obſerve the external world with 
unerring accuracy, than a more callous or a 
more relaxed aſſemblage of theſe inſtruments 
of ſenſation, This favourable prediſpoſition 
of the organs, followed by peculiar oppor- 
tunities for collecting ideas, and by induce- 
ments to impart them to the world, may per- 
haps conſtitute what we call literary genius. 

There is indeed little doubt, but that ſome 
kind of genius, or, in other words, ſome pe- 
culiar ability to receive a certain train of 
ideas neceſſary to the practice of ſome art, or 
to: the purſuit of ſome profeſſion, is poſſeſſed 
by every individual not in a ſtate of idiotiſm. 
Nature, a kind parent to all her children, has 
uſually endowed them all with a power of ex- 
erting themſelves in ſome way or other, with 


{kill 
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{kill and advantage. The misfortune has 
been, that the indications of nature are not 
always ſufficiently manifeſt to the conductors 
.of education. The deſtination is often ne- 
ceſſarily fixed, before the faculties are arrived 
at ſufficient ſtrength to point out their pro- 
penſity. | | 
Univerſal genius is indeed ſparingly, per- 
haps never, beſtowed. For the preſervation 
of - impartiality, where nature has allowed an 
excellence in any remarkable degree, ſhe has 
often permitted a defect to counterbalance it. 
Yet in the literary annals of almoſt every 
nation, we find many diſtinguiſhed by in 
tellectual endowments above the ordinary con- 
dition of humanity. Tt is a noble privilege 
to excel men in the very perfection by which 
they ſurpaſs the irrational animals, and is 
doubtleſs permitted by Providence, in a few in- 
dividuals, for the happineſs of human nature. 
Let it be conſidered, as an inſtance of the ad- 
vantage which mankind derives from ſingular 
cenius, what a train of light has been diffuſed 
far and wide on thouſands and tens of thou- 
ſands for the ſpace of near twenty hundred 
years, from the illumined underſtanding of 


the individual Cicero. Or, to take an ex- 
ample 
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ample from our own poliſhed age and country, 
let a conjecture be formed of the number of 
thoſe who have been led to every thing good 
and great (KALOGATHIAN) by an Addiſon, 
The world, however, has ſeldom been 
grateful to its benefactors. It has negleQed, 
baniſhed, poiſoned, and crucified them. But 
there was an inward ſatisfaction in con- 
ſcious rectitude, a generous ſpirit in heroic 
virtue, which bore them through every thing 
with comfort, and their merit increaſed and 
triumphed in adverſity. | 


They who have been poſſeſſed of ſub- 
ordinate degrees of genius, have in latter 
times been induced to affect a ſingularity 
of ſentiment and practice, in order to draw 
upon themſelves the eyes of mankind. In 
purſuit of this end, they have adopted vices 
and principles which their hearts and un- 
derſtandings muſt have condemned. Ec- 
centricity has been the object of their wiſhes. 
Ruin and diſgrace have been the uſual con- 
ſequences, and the admiration of others has 
at laſt been extinguiſhed in compaſſion. Poor 
man! it has been often exclaimed, he was 
indeed clever, but he wanted conduct, and he 
unfortunately died in a gaol. 


If 
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If moral could be combined with mental 
excellence; if the native vigour of genius 
could ſubmit to be guided and reſtrained by 
the deciſions of well- conducted art; then 
might be ſupplied, what none will venture to 
expect, the two grand deſiderata in morals 
and literature, a perfect man and a perfect 
work. But befere perfection can be reaſon- 
ably expected in any thing which belongs to 
man, this mortal muſt put on immortality, 
and this corruptible, incorruption. 
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Ne LXXXV. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD CHA» 
RACTER, CONSIDERED ONLY WITH RE-» 
SPECT TO INTEREST. 


s the minds of men are infinitely various, 
and as they are therefore influenced in 
the choice of a conduct by different induce- 
ments, the moraliſt muſt omit no motive, 
however ſubordinate in its nature, while it. 
appears likely to lead ſome among mankind 
to a laudable, or even a blameleſs behaviour. 
A regard to eaſe, to intereſt, and to ſucceſs, 
in the uſual purſuits of wealth and ambition, 
may induce many to purſue an honeſt and 
honourable conduct, who would not have 
been influenced by purer motives; but who, 
aſter they have once perceived the intrinſic 
excellence and beauty of ſuch a conduct, will 
probably perſevere in it for its. own ſake, and 

upon higher conſiderations. 

To thoſe who are to make their own way 
either to wealth or honours, a good character 
is uſually no leſs neceſſary than addreſs and 


abilities. 
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abilities. Though human nature is dege- 
nerate, and corrupts itſelf ſtill more by its 
own inventions; yet it uſually retains to the 
laſt an eſteem for excellence. But even if we 
are arrived at ſuch an extreme degree of de- 
pravity as to have loſt our native reverence 
for virtue; yet a regard to our own intereſt 
and ſafety, which we ſeldom loſe, will lead 
us to apply for aid, in all important tranſ- 
actions, to men whoſe integrity is unim- 
peached. When we chuſe an aſſiſtant, a 
partner, a ſervant, our firſt enquiry is con- 
cerning his character. When we have oc- 


caſion for a counſellor or attorney, a phyſician 


or apothecary, whatever we may be ourſelves, 
we always chuſe to truſt our property and 
perſons to men of the beſt character. When 
we fix on the tradeſmen who are to ſupply us 
with neceſſaries, we are not determined by the 
ſign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox; 
nor by a ſhop fitted up in the moſt elegant 
taſte, but by the faireſt reputation. Look 
into a daily newſpaper, and you will ſee, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt rank, how im- 
portant the characters of the employed appear 
to the employers. After the advertiſement 
has enumerated che qualities L in the 


Ce 
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perſon wanted, there conſtantly follows, that 
none need apply who cannot bring an undeni- 
able character. Offer yourſelf as a candidate for 
a ſeat in parliament, be promoted to honour 
and emolument, or in any reſpect attract the 
attention of mankind upon yourſelf, and, if 
you are vulnerable in your character, you 
will be deeply wounded. This is a general 
teſtimony in favour of honeſty, which no 
writings and no practices can poſſibly refute. 

Young men, therefore, whoſe characters 
are yet unfixed, and who, conſequently, may 
render them juſt ſuch as they wiſh, ought to 
pay great attention to the firſt ſteps which 
they take on entrance into life. They are 
uſually careleſs and inattentive to this object. 
They purſue their own plans with ardour, 
and negleA the opinions which others en- 
tertain of them. By ſome thoughtleſs action 
or expreſſion, they ſuffer a mark to be im- 
preſſed upon them, which ſcarcely any ſub- 
ſequent merit can entirely eraſe. Every man 
will find ſome perſons, who, though they are 
not profeſſed enemies, yet view him with an 
envious or a jealous eye; and who will gladly 
revive any tale to which truth has given the 
ſlighteſt foundation, 
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Indeed, all men are ſo much inclined to 
flatter their own pride by detracting from the 
reputation of others, that even if we were 
able to maintain an immaculate conduct, it 
would ſtill be difficult to preſerve an imma- 

eulate character. But yet it is wiſdom not 
to furniſh this detracting ſpirit with real ſub- 
jects for the exerciſe of its activity. While 
calumny is ſupported only by imagination, or 
by malice, we may ſometimes remove, by 
contradicting it; but wherever folly or vice 
have ſupplied facts, we can ſeldom do more 
than aggravate the evil, by giving it an ap- 
parent attention. The malignity of ſome 
among the various diſpoſitions of which man- 
kind are compoſed, is often highly gratified 
at the view of injured ſenſibility. 


In this turbulent and confuſed ſcene, where 
our words and actions are often miſunder- 
ſtood, and oftener miſrepreſented, it is indeed 
difficult even for innocence and integrity to 
avoid reproach, abuſe, contempt, and hatred, 
- Theſe not only hurt our intereſt and im- 
pede our advancement in life, but ſorely 
afflict the feelings of a tender and delicate 
mind. It is then the part of wiſdom fuſt to 
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do every thing in our power to preſerve an 
irreproachable character, and then to let our 
happineſs depend chiefly on the approbation 
of our own conſciences, and on the advance- 
ment of our intereſt in a world where liars 
ſhall not be believed, and where ſlanderers 
Mall receive countenance from none but him 
Who, in Greek, is called, by way of emis 
nence, Diabolus, or the Calumniator, | 
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; N LXX XVI, 


ON THE OSTENTATIOUS AFFECTATION 
OF THE CHARACTER OF A LEARNED 
LADY, WITHOUT SUFFICIENT LEARN= 
ING, AND WITHOUT JUDGMENT. 


Ef Bins moſt attractive beauty of the perſon 
reſults from the graces of the mind. 


Delicacy, ſweetneſs, ſenſe, and ſenſibility, 


ſhining in the eyes, will compenſate an irre- 
gularity of features, and will ſooner excite 
love in a feeling heart, than the beſt formed 
face, and the fineſt complexional hue without 
expreſſion. 

Nature muſt indeed hive laid the founda- 
tion of theſe amiable qualities in the diſpoſi- 
tion; but they are by no methods fo effectu- 
ally called forth and improved, as by the cul- 
tivation of a literary taſte. In a vulgar inter- 
courſe with the world, we cannot avoid ſeeing 


and feeling the diſagreeable paſſions, ſuch as 


have an effect in diſtorting the countenance, 


and in giving to the eyes an envious, a proud, 


a diſdainful, or an artful aſpect ; than which 
nothing 
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nothing is more repugnant to the power of 
perſonal allurement. Eyes that unfortunately 
have acquired any of theſe appearances, what- 
ever beauties they may be ſurrounded with, 
poſſeſs a repellent influence, and operate like 
the baſiliſk., But however wicked the world 
is, books are for the moſt part ſtill virtuous. 
Human nature appears in them in its moſt 
pleaſing colours. They indpire generous and 
tender ſentiments. She who is judiciouſly 
converſant with them, will find her counte- 
nance improving as her mind is informed, 
and her look ennobled as her heart is elevated. 
This muſt be a powerful motive for applica- 
tion among the ladies; and they may reſt 
aſſured, that perſonal and mental beauty, 
though, when ſeparate, their dominion is not 
abſolute, are truly irreſiſtible and deſpotic 
when combined. 
An application to books, however, is often 
found not to produce any attractive effects; 
nor is it to be wondered at, when it is con- 
ducted in an injudicious and deſultory man- 
ner. The advice of friends is at firſt neceſ- 
ſary to point out the kind of books, and the 
times, the modes, and the degrees of ſtudy. 
Superficial and ill-directed reading tends to 
R 3 inſpire 
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inſpire the moſt odious of all vanity, and to 

occaſion a behaviour truly ridiculous. 
Sempronia has ftudied all the Magazines 
for theſe ten years paſt, and has now and then 
obtained the honour of contributing a little 
piece to ſome of her admired miſcellanies. 
This flattering diſtinction, as ſhe thinks it, 
has greatly elevated her in her own opinion. 
She deems it ſufficient to emancipate her from 
the uſual decorum of external behaviour, 
She talks with an overbearing confidence, 
which, if ſhe were not excuſed becauſe ſhe is 
a profeſſed wit, would be intolerable rude- 
neſs. Her attention to the muſes has ex- 
cluded the graces from any ſhare of her no- 
tice. If you call upon her in the morning, 
you find her with flip-ſhod ſhoes, no apron, 
matted hair, a dirty face, a cap awry, and 
fingers begrimed with ink. If you aſk her 
in what ſhe is exerciſing her genius, ſhe in- 
forms you ſhe is writing a Pindaric Ode on 
Spring, and is looking in Byſhe's Art of 
Poetry for a rhyme to trees. It muſt be ſent 
immediately, ſhe ſays, or it will not be in- 
ſerted this month. She hopes, therefore, that 
ſhe may be excuſed in declining company. 
Her viſitor has reaſon to rejoice at the diſ- 
miſſion, 
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miſſion, for the ſight of her, as Swift leſs de- 
licately ſays of Cælia, will operate as an eme- 
tic, and the ſmell as a poiſon. 

Corinna happened to fall upon ſome of the 
works of our modern ſceptics. She could 
not underſtand them perfectly; but ſhe diſ- 
covered enough to be aſſured that ſcepticiſm 
was ſuppoſed to be a mark of ſuperior ſenſe, 
of a freedom from thoſe narrow prejudices 
which enthral the vulgar. She cannot there- 
fore talk on common affairs; but when ſhe 
gets into company with enlightened people, 
ſhe expatiates on the happineſs of poſſeſſing 
a philoſophical turn, and pities the poor nar- 
row ſouls who go to church and perform all 
their duties, as they call them, with mecha» 
nical regularity, juſt like their great grand- 
mothers. Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Bolingbroke, 
and Hume, are her oracles. She is dreaded 
by her own ſex, and indeed voluntarily gives 
up their ſociety. But the men ſhe thinks 
more entertaining, more converſable, and leſs. 
ſhackled with prejudices. She imagines her- 
ſelf particularly attended to by them; and 
indeed there are ſome humouriſts who liſten 
to her converſation, in order to lay up ſtore 
for ridicule. All who are judges condemn 
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and diſlike her for entering into ſtudies which 


Have a natural tendency to darken the under- 


ſtanding and to corrupt the heart, and which 
are peculiarly odious in thoſe who were 
formed to increaſe the comforts of life, and 
not to cut them off by diffuſing the gloomy 
notions of the ſceptic. 

It was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next 
door to a circulating library. In every mo- 


ment of liſtleſſneſs the maid was diſpatched 


for a handful of novels, no matter by whom 


they were written, or what they were in them- 


ſelves, provided they were ſentimental. By 
an uninterrupted courſe of ſuch reading, ſhe 
had acquired a taſte for anecdotes, private 
hiſtory, and all that relates to the effects of 
love, which, ſhe was led to think, formed 
the great buſineſs of human life. Her heart 
had been a thouſand times melted, and pierced, 
and ſmitten, and wounded, and was at laſt 
ſo mollified, that ſhe felt the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments for every man with little diſtinction. 
She could not paſs a few moments in a pri- 


vate interview with a male acquaintance, 


without being conſcious of tender ſentiments 
for him.. She often doubted whether ſhe 
ought, upon the whole, to rejoice or lament 

that 
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that ſhe was endowed with ſuch extreme ſen- 
ſibility. But to be ſure, ſo it was, her poor 
heart was ſo full of love, that every one who 
approached might have a ſhare unaſked. 
Her voice was faint and tremulous; her re- 
finements were elegant to a degree incon- 
ceivable. She was hardly fit for this low 
orb. She was always miſerable, except when 
pouring out her ſentiments in letters to ſome 
beloved Eudoxus. She was, in ſhort, too 
tender, too ſuſceptible, too pure, too elevated, 
to live in this world; and ſo every body ſaid, 
till, in. evil hour, ſhe ran away with a corpo- 
ral quartered in the town, and has never been 

heard of ſince. | 
Leſbia, when very young, wrote a few 
rhymes, which, as her age was conſidered, 
were much applauded by her friends. Fluſhed 
with praiſe, ſhe conſidered herſelf as a ſecond 
Sappho, and has ever ſince been devoted to 
the muſes. Her reading was chiefly confined 
to the poet's corner in newſpapers, and her 
productions have rivalled her models. She 
compoſes ænigmas, acroſtics, rebuſſes, and 
ſongs, for thoſe little red pocket-books which 
are annually publiſhed for the ladies, and ſhe 
has had the honour of gaining the reward for 
expounding 
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expounding the prize-riddle. Within the 
circle of her acquaintance ſhe is much ad- 
mired. If a wedding happens among any of 
them, ſhe pays for her bride-cake with an 
epithalamium; and ſhe keeps in her drawers, 
like haberdaſhers wares in a ſhop, odes, ele- 
gies, and epigrams, adapted to every occaſion. 
But, while ſhe is ſoaring on the wings of 
poetical genius in her ſtudy, her poor little 
boys and girls are left to the company of the 
ſcullion in the kitchen. Her mind is ex- 
tremely active, and it is but juſtice to allow 
that ſhe neglects nothing but her duty. 

Of all ſubjects, politics ſeem the leaſt 
adapted to the female character. Women 
are excluded, by the rude framers of our con- 
ſtitution, from all legiſlative influence; and 
it is well known, that public affairs are ſel- 
dom treated with temper, either in writing 
or converſation. But the female politician is 
by no means uncommon. Cornelia derives 
all her learning, of which ſhe thinks ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes an ample ſhare, from the miſcellaneous 
volumes of a Woodfall. She has herſelf ſome- 
times ventured to communicate a paragraph 
or two, and has been delighted, even to rap- 
ture, with the thought, that a plan or con- 
jecture 
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jecture of hers has been wafted throughout 
the empire by ſo rapid a conveyance. On 
common ſubjeQs ſhe is mild and reaſonable ; 
but while the gentlemen are talking politics, 
ſhe ſubmits. with great reluctance to the frigid 
rules of decorum, which require that ſhe 
ſhould pay attention to the ladies. Her co- 
lour comes and goes for a long time, till at 
laſt ſhe can bear it no longer, and burſts out 
with a blaze of eloquence, ſcarcely rivalled 
in the moſt famous ſchools of oratory, thoſe 
of Athens and Billingſgate. A treaty of mar- 
riage was on foot ſome time ago; but after 
the preliminaries were all ſettled, and a day 
for the ratification of the articles fixed, a rup- 
ture enſued on the adjuſtment of the balance 
of power, and hoſtilities have not yet ceaſed, 
nor is a coalition of the parties likely to take 
place. 

In theſe few inſtances, and in thoſe many 
which obſervation of the world will ſupply, 
there ſeems to have been an original fund of 
parts, and a love of books, which, properly 
directed, would have led to great improve- 
ments. But vague induſtry and unguided 
emulation, ſtimulated to perſiſt in a wrong 
path by the partial praiſes of friends and re- 
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lations, have precipitated even the amiably 
diſpoſed into unſupported and inſupportable 
vanity, and cauſed them to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves without acquiring honour. 

Io be affected in any way is, at all times, 
in all places, and in all degrees, to be diſ- 
agreeable. But affectation of learning and 
authorſhip, in a woman with very little merit, 
draws upon itſelf the contempt and hatred of 
both ſexes, They who excel moſt in either 
ſex, are found by experience to be moſt can- 
did and modeſt, to aſſume leaſt, and to join 
in converſation with others, without diſplaying 
the ſenſe of their ſuperiority. Indeed it often 
happens, that there is an amiable humility in 
true genius and learning, which compels the 
poſſeſſor of them to think diffidently of his 
own character, amid the united praiſes of all 
around. Let her then, who poſſeſſes the bright 
jewels of genius and learning, take care to 
ſet them in a plain manner, and their luſtre 
will diſplay additional brilliancy. 

In the embelliſhment of the perſon, a ſuf- 
ficient degree of care is uſually taken that 
nothing unbecoming ſhall have a place in it. 
A regard is commonly paid to age, rank, and 
every circumſtance which can point out the line 


of 
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of propriety. But in adorning the mind, it is 
uſual to attend to little elſe but the dictates of 
inclination. Yet there is certainly a kind of 
ſexual difference in the minds of the ſexes, 
which admits and requires a different ſpecies 
of intellectual accompliſhment. Oeconomy 
is ſaid, indeed, to be the peculiar province of 
women; yet ſurely, as rational beings, their 
reaſon may properly receive the higheſt poſ- 
ſible cultivation. Nor ſhould their attain- 
ments occaſion contempt or neglect, unleſs 
they are ſullied by obtruding arrogance, by a 
maſculine boldneſs, a critical ſeverity, and an 
ill- timed and injudicious oſtentation. 


oe eee en. 
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ON THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS OP 
NEGLECTING A FAMILY AND CHILDREN, 
FOR THE PLEASURES OF DISSIPATION. 


1 it may be true, as it has been 
aſſerted, that one age is not better than 
another, yet it is obvious to remark that the 
modes, if not the degrees, of vice, have va- 
ried at different periods; and that, of modes 
equally criminal in themſelves, ſome are par- 
ticularly deſtructive. Whatever have been 
the manners of preceding times, in our coun- 
try, I believe it will be really allowed, that 
the middle ranks were never univerſally af- 
feed with the love of a diſſipating life till 
the preſent age. Domeſtic induſtry and ceto- 
nomy, or the qualities diſtinguiſhed by the 
homely titles of thriftineſs and good houſe- 
wifery, were always, to the preſent century, 
deemed honourable. They are now, how- 
ever, diſcarded in diſgrace ; and in their place 
have ſucceeded a paſſionate love of ſhow with- 
out ſubſtance, a never-cealing attention to 
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dreſs, and an inſatiable hunger and thirſt after 
diverſions public and private. 

Whoever conſiders the natural effe& of ex- 
ceſſive indulgence, in relaxing and weaken- 
ing the tone of the mind, will immediately 
perceive how pernicious it muſt be to human 
nature in general, and to each particular ſo- 
ciety. There can remain neither inclination 
nor ability for exertion, when the ſtrings 
which ſhould give elaſticity are all looſe or 
broken; and without exertion what is man? 
Behold what he is in the womaniſh court of 
an oriental tyrant. Sunk in floth, and pro- 
ſtrate in meanneſs, poor human nature, in 
ſuch a ſituation, ſcarcely equals, in ſpirit or 
ingenuity, the monkey and baboon. 

But I mean not to enlarge on diſſipation in 
general, but to conſider its effects in the li- 
mited circle of private families ; from which, 
however, it gradually extends its influence 
over the whole community, throughout all 
its departments, like the undulations of a 
pebble thrown into a pool. 

Let us ſuppoſe a married couple in the 
middle ranks of life; (and I ſele& my in- 
ſtances from the middle ranks becauſe they 
are the moſt numerous. and important)—let 
” +4 a us 
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us ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting out, as it is called, 


in the world. The firſt object is to form and 


extend connexions. The oſtenſible motive is 
the advancement of the family intereſt; the 
real and moſt powerful motive, the love of 
various company, in a continual ſucceſſion. 
Dinners and ſuppers, dancing and card-play- 

ing, leave little time, and no inclination, for 


the ſober buſineſs of the trade or profeſſion. 


A neglected trade or profeſſion cannot ſuc- 
ceed; and the poor young people, after hav- 
ing ſpent the little and hard- earned patri- 


mony which, it may be, their affectionate 


parents beſtowed on them, live the reſt of 


their lives in ſome poor lodging in penury 


or ſervitude, or die of diſappointment. | 
But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they 
avoid bankruptcy or ruin, yet their love of 
diſſipation never fails to poiſon that happineſs 
which it pretends to ſweeten. It prevents 
them from performing the moſt indiſpenſable 
duties, and living the life of rational crea- 
tures. All heads of families are preſidents of 
little ſocieties, which they are bound to-regu- 
late by precept and example. But how ſhall 


they be qualified to do this, who are ſeldom 
at home, and who, when they are there, 


are 
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are conſtantly engaged in vanity. Their own 
corruption deſcends, with additional malig- 
niry of influence, to the loweſt menial ſer- 
vant, who has ſought protection beneath their 
roof. | * 
But let us conſider them in the relation of 
parents. Nothing can be more inconſiſtent 
with the life of a lady, who delights in the 
faſhionable amuſements, than the care of her 
new- born child. Her dreſs would be diſcon- 
certed, and her ſhape ſpoiled, were ſhe to at- 
tempt to feed it herſelf with the food which 
nature has made convenient for it. She 
could not be abſent from home. She muſt 
be liable to interruption at all hours. Her 
health alſo muſt fail under ſo conſtant a fa- 
tigue, added to the neceſſary toils of the ball 
and card-table. Her phyſician, for ſhe takes 
care to keep the doctor on her fide, declares, 
that from the delicate imbecility of her con- 
ſtitution, it would be highly improper for her 
to ſubmit to the exhauſting taſk of ſuckling 
an infant. The little one, therefore, whoſe 
heavenly ſmiles would repay every maternal 
care, is ſent to the cottage, or the garret, of 
ſome hireling nurſe. There, amidſt poverty, 
hunger, and naſtineſs, it drags a precarious 
Tos. 1, 8 exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, with no attention, but the cold 


charity of a mercenary woman, who has often, 


at the ſame time, a child of her own to en- 
groſs her maternal endearments. The mo- 
ther, in the mean time, is engaged in the gay 
circle of an aſſembly, loſing that money at 
cards, or ſpending it in dreſs and pleaſures, 
which ought to pay her huſband's creditors. 
Ah ! little thinks ſhe how her poor infant, 
which ought to be foſtered in her boſom, is 


bewailing, in the expreſſive language of tears, 


the negle&, and the harſh treatment it under- 
goes, in the dreary haunts of want and mi- 
fery. Many a ſevere menace, and many a 
hard blow does the ſweet babe receive from 
the paſſionate and ignorant nurſe, at which a 
mother's heart would bleed if it were not loſt 
to ſenſibility. Poor innocents, unhappy or- 
phans, deſerted in your helpleſs ſtate, by 
thoſe who have brought you into a wretched 
world; may He who took the children up in 
his arms, put his hands on them, and bleſfed 
them, have pity on your woes, on thoſe in- 
juries which ye ſorely ſuffer, but cannot have 

deſerved ! 
Life, however, is not eaſily extinguiſhed z 
and notwithſtanding all the pains and incon- 
| veniences 
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veniences which the child undergoes from 
want of food, from want of cleanlineſs, from 
want of thoſe tender attentions which a mo- 
ther only can pay, it does indeed ſurvive ; 
but what remains of its lot is even more mi- 
ſerable than that which has already paſſed. 
As it has always been abſent from home, it is 
a ſtranger there. Its parents feel but little 
natural affection for it; for natural affection 
fixes itſelf in the heart moſt deeply at that 
period when the infant is hanging at the 
breaſt, and ſmiling, as it were, with grati- 
tude in the face of her who ſupplies it with 
delicious nouriſhment from her own vital 
current. It takes ſtill firmer poſſeſſion of the 
heart when the child begins to prattle, and 
to play thoſe little tricks, which none but a 
callous mind can behold without delight. But, 
alas! the little boy or girl are ſtill conſidered 
as obſtacles to pleaſure at home. They pay 
a ſhort and formal viſit there, and are again 
diſmiſſed to a nurſe, locked up with ſervants 
in the garret, or transferred to their grand- 
mother. The laſt is a moſt enviable lot, in 
compariſon with the former; in which they 
not only experience harſh words and hard 
blows, but learn vulgar ideas, vulgar language 

8 2 and 
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and habits of every kind, which muſt one 
day be unlearned. 

As ſoon as they can walk firmly, and talk 
plainly, they are removed to one of thoſe 
convenient ſchools or academies, as they are 
called, where children, at a very early age, 
are received as into nurſeries. In the ſubſe- 
quent courſe of their education they are con- 
ſtantly kept from home; or if they are in- 
dulged in a viſit of a few days, they ſee little 
but what tends to miſlead them. They re- 
ceive no fatherly advice, and whatever learn- 
ing they may acquire at their ſchools, they 
uſually enter on the ſtage to act their part in 
the drama of life, without judgment and with- 
out principles to regulate their conduct. There 
is uſually added to their misfortune of being 
neglected and miſled, that of being deprived 
of all ſhare of their parents poſſeſſions ; who, 
in the gay circles of pleaſure, not only ſpend 
their own property, but involve themſelves 
and their paternal eſtates in debt, and in 
every ſpecies of diſtreſſing and diſgraceful em- 
barraſſment. There is no part of the family 
and affairs of the diſſipated which has not a 
tendency to ruin. They are themſelves in a 
conſtant ſtate of mortification and diſappoint- 

ment. 
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ment. Their object in purſuing a perpetual 
round of amuſements, is to obtain perpetual 
pleaſure; an object which human nature 
could never yet accompliſh. They, of all 
others, are leaſt likely to obtain it, who make 
pleaſure a buſineſs, and, in proſecution of it, 
neglect their moſt important and their daily 
duties. Indeed, there is nothing more miſ- 
apprehended than the nature of pleaſure. 
Men are deluded by a name, and, catching 
at a phantom, loſe the reality. The trueſt plea- 
ſure reſults from calm and moderate emotions. 
Noiſe, tumult, violence, diſorder, take off the 
fine ſpirit from that which is otherwiſe formed 
to pleaſe, and leave little behind but dregs or 
diſagreeable ingredients. Balls, aſſemblies, 
. feaſts, public diverſions, cards, dreſs, various 
company, ſhould be purſued only as, what 
they are, temporary amuſements. Aſk thoſe 
who are whirled in the vortex of faſhion, 
whether they are happy ? Notwithſtanding 
they are engaged, without ceaſing, in what 
the world calls pleaſure, they are as ready to 
complain of languor and of miſery as any 
other part of mankind. Pride and vanity 
compel them to move with others of their 
rank or fortune ; but their countenances and 
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words abundantly teſtify that they have, at 
leaſt, their ſhare of human uneaſineſs. They 
feel, indeed, the ſatisfaction of being diſtin- 
guiſhed from the poor, becauſe their fortunes 
enable them to pay for the diſtinction 3 but 
that happineſs is but ſlenderly ſupported, 
which is founded only on the gratification of 
a weak and womaniſh vanity. 

With reſpect to that particular part of the 
evil reſulting from diſſipation, the negle& and 
conſequent miſery of families, it is certainly 
very extenſive and important. Single men, 
and ſingle women, however led aſtray by the 
falſe lights of their own vain imagination, 
ſuffer by themſelves, or at leaſt draw but a 
few in their train. But the whole riſing ge- 
neration muſt be endangered, when diſſipa- 
tion 1s become univerſal among parents and 
the heads of families. 

Selfiſh arguments may ſucceed when others 
fail; and I therefore wiſh I could convince 
the generality of a certain truth ; that there 
is really more pleaſure to be found at the 
family fire-ſide, and in the regular perform- 
ance of domeſtic duties, than in the never- 
ceaſing purſuit after faſhionable amuſements. 
What is the delight of ſecing an Italian or 

French 
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French dancer ſtand upon one leg, compared 
to that of beholding one's own ſmiling babes 
in the raptures of a game at play ? What is 
the delight of glittering at a ball, a play, a 
maſquerade, compared to that of a home, in 
which are found plenty, tranquillity, and love, 
uninterrupted by the extravagance, the folly, 
the pride, and the reſtleſſneſs of that igno- 
rant, empty, weak, and fickle, yet arbitrary 
tyrant, Faſhion ? 

Not that the moraliſt is leona He pro- 
hibits no moderate and reaſonable enjoy- 
ments. He is too well acquainted with hu- 
man nature, and with life, ſo to moralize. 
He maintains only, that though diſſipating 
pleaſures may be allowed as a temporary re- 
lief, they are fatal to happineſs and virtue, 
when they are ſuffered to engage the whole 
attention, or to become the chief employment, 
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N' LXXXVIII. 


ON FORMING CONNECTIONS. 


O * can never ſufficiently admire the li- 
beral ſpirit of the great philoſopher and 
orator of Rome, who, in his fine treatiſe on 
friendſhip, has exploded the idea, that the 
proſpect of advantage is the foundation of 
this virtuous union, and aſſerted, that it owes 
its origin to a conviction of mutual excellence 
in morals and diſpoſition. 

This generous opinion appears ſtill greater 
and more amiable when it is contraſted with 
the precepts and the practices of later ages, 
and particularly of the preſent. It is now one 
of the firſt admonitions given to a young 
man, who is entering on the career of life, 
that he muſt at all events make connections. 
And inſtead of informing him, that he is to 
be directed in his choice of them by the ap- 
pearance of moral and mental excellence, ac- 
cording to the ſublime ideas of the noble 
Roman, his ſagacious monitors ſuggeſt to him, 

that 
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that he is to be ſolely guided by the proſpect 
of his intereſt and advancement in the road 
of ambition. Let a poor man of approved 
character, learning, and genius, and a rich 
man of faſhion, with no pretenſions to either, 
be introduced to a ſenſible and prudent young 
man of the world who has been thus in- 
ſtructed; and, while the rich man is viewed 
with ſubmiſſion, complacence, and treated 
with almoſt idolatrous attention, the poor 
man ſtands by unnoticed, and probably de- 
ſpiſed. On the ſlight acquaintance of a firſt 
introduction, the youth who is deeply verſed 
in worldly wiſdom, will not fail to call at the 
rich man's houſe, and leave a card with moſt 
reſpectful compliments; he would not come 
into the neighbourhood without paying that 
reſpect, on any account whatever; he is not 
half ſo ſcrupulous about going to church, and 
paying his court to his Maker; but at the 
very time while he is bowing at the threſhold 
of the rich man, the philoſopher ſhall paſs by, 
and, becauſe he poſſeſſes only a competency 
without ſuperfluity, and without influence, 
he ſhall not be honoured with the common 
civility of a ſalutation. For it is a maxim 
with theſe men, that as it is an honour to 

know 
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know and be known to perſons of fortune 
and title, ſo it is a diſgrace to acknowledge 
an acquaintance with thoſe who have nothing 
to recommend them but honour, ſpirit, learn- 
ing, and virtue. 

The formation of connections is conſidered 
as ſo important, that it becomes, in effect, 
the principal object in education. The boy, 
whoſe parents are profeſſed people of the 
world, would not, on any account, fail to 
place him at a ſchool to which the ſons of the 


nobility are often ſent, though they are ready 


to confeſs, that little learning and great pro- 
fligacy are the uſual acquiſitions in it. If the 
boy has grown intimate with the ſon of a 
Duke, a Lord, or a Baronet, his parents are 
better pleaſed with him, than if he had 
learned. by heart all Horace, Virgil, and 
Homer. There is no ſubmiſſion ſo mean, 
and no attention ſo ſervile, but he is ready to 
pay them with alacrity, in accompliſhing the 
important object of forming connections. 
The mind is rendered, by theſe means, low 
and abject; and though the boy may aſter- 
wards riſe to the honour of being a noble- 
man's chaplain, or his travelling companion, 
yet he will retain, through life, the ſentiments 
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and ſpirit of his Lordſhip's footman or valet- 
de- chambre. 

A man, unacquainted with the world, 
might ſuppoſe, that the readieſt road to pre- 
ferment, in ſeveral of the proſeſſions, is to 
acquire the knowledge and accompliſhments 
which are neceſſary to a ſkilful practice of 
them. But this is really not the caſe. The 
ſureſt and moſt compendious method pointed 
out by the wiſe men of this world is to form 
connections. Accordingly we obſerve many 
perſons in the profeſſions, who aim at diſtinc- 
tion and advancement, by no means confining 
themſelves to their libraries; but ſtudying 
the graces of dreſs and addreſs, and the arts 
of ſimulation and diſſimulation. We ſee them 
frequenting all public places, giving and re- 
ceiving invitations to dinners and ſuppers, 
and evidently ſpending ſo much time in 
diſſipation, as to leave ſcarcely an hour in a 
day for reading and ſtudy. 

We will ſuppoſe a young man entering on 
the profeſſion of a phyſician. The time be- 
fore he is of age, is, perhaps, devoted to 
hearing faſhionable lectures, and to reading 
a few ſuperficial books; ſuch as tend to ac- 
quaint him with the common and obvious 

modes 
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modes of practice. But he no ſooner ſteps 
into the world than both books and lectures 
are laid aſide. Several years, indeed, muſt 
elapſe before he takes his doctor's degree. 
But this time is not ſpent in ſtudy only, by 
him who knows how to play his cards, as it 
is called, and to ſecure ſucceſs in life. No; 
he has learned a wiſer leſſon, and is well 
aſſured, that the moſt familiar acquaintance 
with Galen and Hippocrates, will not ad- 
vance him half ſo well as connections. Con- 
nections are, therefore, the firſt and the laſt 


ſtudy of the day. If he has been fortunate 


enough to procure an introduction to a few 
titled perſons, and to preſcribe, with ſucceſs, 
in the caſe of ſome Ducheſs Dowager's pricked 
finger, his fortune 1s made ; he cannot fail 
of being recommended to more connections 
in the ſame faſhionable line. He himſelf will 
become the faſhion, and people of faſhion 
will wiſh to be ill, or pretend to be ill, that 
they may have the credit of calling doctor 
ſuch an one © our phyſician.” Connections 
will now be made, and money accumulated 
with ſuch rapidity, that the doctor will be- 
come a greater man than his employers, and 

venture 
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venture to dictate to Lords and Dukes on 
politics, as well as on- a purge. 

In the ſubordinate branches alſo of the 
healing art, and indeed in moſt of the walks 
of life, much more dependence is placed on 
connections than on merit; much more at- 
tention paid to acquiring connections than to 
acquiring merit; and to deſerve connections 
is by no means thought the ſecureſt method 
of obtaining them. Deceit, external ſhow, 
and pompous pretences, are deemed infallible 
noſtrums for making connections; but, alas! 
can any lucrative advantage, reſulting from 
connections, repay a rational creature for ſa- 
crificing truth and liberty? Theſe connections 
are dignified by the name of friendſhips. 
Shade of Cicero, what indignation muſt thou 
feel at ſuch preſumption ! 


In divinity too, I am ſorry to obſerve, that 
many more have riſen to eccleſiaſtical emo- 
lument and dignity by ſtudying, throughout 
their lives, to make connections, than by 
ſuperior piety or by theological attainments. 
It is lamentable to behold thoſe whoſe minds 
ought to poſſeſs peculiar elevation, bowing 
and cringing, with abject ſervility, to the 
vileſt peer of the realm, who happens to have 

influence 
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influence at court, or to be the patron of a 


living. The lord ſhall be a profeſſed ſcoffer 


at all religion, and an avowed enemy to 
chriſtianity in particular, and yet ſhall have 
a tribe of clergymen at his levee, who cannot 
help admiring his wit and underſtanding. 
Preferment, indeed, ſeems to be the only 
object among many of thoſe, who are ſet 
apart to teach the world that the riches of 


divine grace are the trueſt riches, and the 


diſtinction of ſuperior virtue the moſt envi- 
able dignity. Horace has ſaid, that to have 
pleaſed the great is not the loweſt praiſe ; 
many of the modern inſtructors of mankind 
ſeem to conſider it as the higheſt; and, in 
proportion as they are ſervile to their patron, 
they are inſolent to their curate. | 
It is a maxim with many, founded, as they 
pretend, on real obſervation, that mitres, 
ſtalls, and pluralities, are not attainable by 
any fuch qualities as are acquired in the ſtudy. 
You muſt form connections. In order to 
form connections, you muſt recommend your- 
ſelf to various company by the graces; you 
muſt poſſeſs verſatility of mind; you muſt 
frequent aſſemblies, gaming-tables, watering- 
places: your conſcience muſt be as eaſy as 
| your 
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your manners; you mult take care not to 
ſpend too much time in reading Greek, or 
any thing elſe but the Court Calendar; and 
you can hardly fail of valuable connections 
and valuable preferment, as thouſands can 
teſtify by actual experience. 

But though numbers may give confidence, 
ſurely thoſe whoſe whole employment conſiſts 
in meanly hunting for preferment under the 
garb of ſanctity and religion, are moſt con- 
temptible characters. Indeed, their diſpoſi- 
tions are uſually as narrow, ſelfiſh, and laviſh, 
as their purſuits are ſordid, and unbecoming 
the dignity of a ſacred profeſſion. Ariſe, 
Cicero, for my ideas return with pleaſure to 
thee; ariſe, and behold a pompous preacher, in 
a large peruke and ſolemn canonicals, cring- 
ing to a debauched, unbelieving, and biſhop- 
making Lord, and pretending all the while 
that he is cultivating friendſhip in all its 
purity ! 

But would you forbid a young man the 
formation of connections, by which ſo many 
have availed themſelves, and riſen to real 
and deſerved grandeur? By no means; I 
would only teach him to preſerve a juſt re- 
verence for himſelf, and to deſpiſe all riches 


on and 
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and all honours which muſt be purchaſed 
at the expence of truth, virtue, and a manly 
ſpirit. I would, like others, adviſe every 
young man (and it is chiefly to the young 
that I preſume to ſuggeſt admonitions) to 
form connections, or rather friendſhips ; but 
to be guided in his choice of them by 
perſonal merit and approved character. I 
do not ſay, for it would be unnatural and 
unwiſe, that he ſhould neglect intereſt, or 
deſpiſe advancement, when it can be pro- 
cured conſiſtently with the ſpirit and integrity 
of an honeſt and delicate mind. If preferment 
comes unlooked for, and unſought by ſervile 
compliance, it is an honour as well as an ad- 
vantage, and is doubly welcome. But if I 
muſt ſacrifice my reaſon and my conſcience, 
my honour and my freedom, in forming con- 
nections and purſuing preferment, I relin- 
quiſh the chace, and eagerly retire to compe- 
tency, contentment, and liberty. 
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N LXXXIX. 


AN ADDRESS To 4 YOUNG SchorAx, 
SUPPOSED TO BE IN THE COURSE OF 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION AT SCHOOL, 


Von parents have watched over your 

helpleſs” infancy, and conducted you, 
with many a pang, to an age at which your 
mind is capable of manly improvement. 
Their ſolicitude ftill continues, and no trou- 
ble nor expence is ſpared in giving you all 
the inſtructions and accompliſhments which 
may enable you to act your part in life, 
as a man of poliſhed ſenſe and confirmed 
virtue. You have, then, already contracted 
a great debt of gratitude to them. You can 
pay it by no other method but by uſing 
the advantages which their goodneſs has at- 
forded you. | 


If your endeavours are deficient, it is in 
vain that you have tutors, books, and all 
the external apparatus of literary purſuits. 

Vor. II. T You 
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You muſt love learning, if you intend to 
poſleſs it. In order to love it, you muſt 
feel its delights ; in order to feel its delights, 
you muſt apply to it, however irkſome at 
firſt, cloſely, conſtantly, and for a conſider- 
able time. If you have reſolution enough 
to do this, you cannot but love learning; 
for the mind always loves that to which it 
has been long, ſteadily, and voluntarily at- 
tached. Habits are formed, which render 
what was at firſt Weber not only 
pleaſant, but neceſſary. | \ 

+ Pleaſant, indeed, are all the WY which 
lead to polite and elegant literature. Yours, 
then, is ſurely a lot particularly happy. Your 
education is of ſuch a ſort, that its prin- 
cipal ſcope is to prepare you to receive a re- 
fined pleaſure during your life. Elegance, 
or delicacy of taſte, is one of the firſt objects 
of a claſſical diſcipline; and it is this fine qua- 
lity which opens a new world to the ſcholar's 
view. Elegance of taſte has a connection 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues 
of the moſt amiable kind. Tt tends to render 
you at once good and agreeable. You muſt 
therefore be an * to your own enjoy- 
ates | wWents, 
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ments, if you enter on the diſcipline which 
leads to the attainment of a claſſical and li- 
beral education with reluQtance. Value duly 
the opportunities you enjoy, and which are 

denied to thouſands of your fellow-creatures. 
Without exemplary diligence you will 
make but a contemptible proficiency. Yeu 
may, indeed, paſs through the forms of 
ſchools and univerſities, but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value. 
The proper fort and degree of diligence you 
cannot poſſeſs, but by the efforts of yotir 
own reſolution. Your inſtructor may, in- 
deed, confine you within the walls of a ſchool 
a certain number of hours. He may place 
books before you, and compel you to fix 
your eyes upon them; but no authority 
can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will eſcape from every external reſtraint, and, 
amidſt the moſt ſerious lectures, may be 
ranging in the wild purſuit of trifles or 
vice. Rules, reſtraints, commands, and pu- 
niſhments, may, indeed, aſſiſt in ſtrengthening 
your reſolution 5 but, without your own 
voluntary choice, your diligence- will not 
often conduce to your pleaſure or advantage. 
Though this truth is obvious, yet it ſeems 
T 3 to 
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to be a ſecret to thoſe parents who expect 
to find their ſon's: improvement increaſe in 
proportion to the number of tutors and ex- 
ternal affiſtances which their opulence has 
enabled them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, 
indeed, are ſometimes afforded, chiefly that 
the young heir to a title or eſtate may in- 


dulge himſelf in idleneſs and nominal plea- 


ſures. The leſſon is conſtrued to him, and 
the exerciſe written for him by the private 
tutor, while the hapleſs youth is engaged 
in ſome ruinous pleaſure, which at the ſame 
time prevents him from learning any thing 
deſirable, and leads to the formation of de- 
ſtructive habits, - which can ſeldom be re- 
moved. 

But the principal obſtacle to improvement 
at your ſchool, eſpecially if you are too 
plentifully ſupplied with money, is a per- 
verſe ambition of being diſtinguiſhed as a 
boy of ſpirit in miſchievous pranks, in neg- 
lecting the taſks and leſſons, and for every 
vice and irregularity which the puerile age 
can admit. You will have ſenſe enough, 
I hope, to diſcover, beneath the maſk of 
gaiety and good-nature, that malignant fpi- 
rit of detraction, which endeavours to render 
5 the 
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the boy who applies to books, and to all 
the duties and proper buſineſs of the ſchool, 
ridiculous. You will ſee, by the light of 


your reaſon, that the ridicule is miſapplied. 


You will diſcover, that the boys who have 
recourſe to ridicule, are, for the moſt part, 
ſtupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vicious. Their 
noiſy folly, their bold confidence, their con- 


tempt of learning, and their deſiance of au- 


thority, are, for the moſt part, the genuine 
effects of hardened inſenſibility. Let not 
their inſults and ill- treatment diſpirit you. 
If you yield to them with a tame and abje& 
ſubmiſſion, they will not fail to triumph 
over you with additional inſolence. Diſ- 
play a fortitude in your purſuits, equal in 
degree to the obſtinacy in which they 


perſiſt in theirs. Your fortitude will ſoon 


overcome theirs; which is ſeldom any 
thing more than the audacity of a bully. 
Indeed, you cannot go through a ſchool 
with caſe to yourſelf, and with ſucceſs, with- 
out a conſiderable ſhare of courage. I do 
not mean that ſort of courage which leads 
to battles and contentions, but which enables 
you to have a will of your own, and to 

T3 purſue 
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purſue what is right, amidſt all the perſe- 
cutions of ſurrounding enviers, dunces, and 
detractors. Ridicule is the weapon made 
uſe of at ſchool, as well as in the world, 
when the fortreſſes of virtue are to be aſſailed. 
You will effectually repel the attack by a 
dauntleſs ſpirit and unyielding perſeverance. 
Though numbers are againſt you, yet, with 
truth and rectitude on your ſide, you may 
be 1PSE AGMEN, though alone, yet equal 
to an army. | 


By laying in a ſtore of uſeful knowledge, 
adorning your mind with elegant literature, 
improving and eftabliſhing your conduct by 
virtuous principles, you cannot fail of being 
a comfort to thoſe friends who have ſup- 
ported you, of being happy within yourſelf, 


and of being well received by mankind. 


Honour and ſucceſs in life will probably at- 
tend you. Under all circumſtances you will 
have an internal ſource of conſolation and 
entertainment, of which, no ſublunary vi- 
ciſſitude can deprive you. Time ſhews how 
much wiſer is your choice than that of your 
idle. companions, who would gladly have 
drawn you into their affociation, or rather 


into 
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into their conſpiracy, as it has been called, 
againſt good manners, and againſt all that 
is honourable and uſeful. While you ap- 
pear in ſociety as a reſpectable and valuable 
member of it, they have ſacrificed, at the 
ſhrine of vanity, pride, extravagance, and 
falſe pleaſure, their health and their ſenſe, 
their fortunes and their characters. | 


1 
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N' XC. 


THE wants OF PIETY ARISES FROM THE 
| WANT OF SENSIBILITY. 


T* appears to me, that the mind of man, 
when it is free from natural defects and 
acquired corruption, feels no leſs a tendency 
to the indulgence of devotion, than to vir- 


tuous love, or to any other of the more re- 
fined and elevated affections. But debauchery 


and exceſs contribute greatly to deſtroy all the 
{uſceptible delicacy with which nature uſually 
furniſhes the heart ; and, in the general ex- 
tinction of our better qualities, it is no won- 
der that ſo pure a ſentiment as that of piety, 
ſhould be one of the firſt to expire. 


[t is certain that the underſtanding may be 
improved in a knowledge of the world, and 
in the arts of ſucceeding in it, while the 
heart, or whatever conſtitutes the ſeat of the 
moral and ſentimental feelings, is gradually 
receding from its proper and original per- 
fection. Indeed, experience ſeems to evince, 
that, 
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that it is hardly poſſible to arrive at the cha- 
rater of a complete man of the world, with- 
out loſing many of the moſt valuable ſenti- 
ments of uncorrupted nature. A complete 
man of the world is an artificial being ; he 
has diſcarded many of the native and laudable 
tendencies of his mind, and adopted a new 
ſyſtem of objects and propenſities of his own 
creation. Theſe are commonly groſs, coarſe, 
ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ſenſual. All, or either of 
theſe attributes, tend directly to blunt the 
ſenſe of every thing liberal, enlarged, diſin- 
tereſted; of every thing which participates 
more of an intellectual than of a ſenſual na- 
ture. When the heart is tied down to the 
earth by luſt and avarice, it is not extraordi- 
nary that the eye ſhould be ſeldom lifted up 
to heaven. To the man who ſpends his Sun- 
day (becauſe he thinks the day fit for little 


elſe) in the counting-houſe, in travelling, in 


the tavern, or in the brothel, thoſe who go 
to. church appear as fools, and the buſineſs 
they go upon as nonſenſe. He is callous to 
the feelings of devotion; but he is tremblingly 
alive to all that gratifies his ſenſes or promotes 
his intereſt, | 


It 
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It has been remarked of thoſe writers who 
Have attacked chriſtianity, and repreſented all 
religions merely as diverſiſied modes of ſuper- 
ſtition, that they were indeed, for the moſt 
part, men of a metaphyſical and a diſputa- 
tious turn of mind, but uſually little diſtin- 
guiſhed for benignity and generoſity. There 
was, amidſt all their pretenſions to logical ſa- 
gacity, a cloudineſs of ideas, and a coldneſs 
of heart, which rendered them very unfit 
judges on a queſtion in which the heart is 
chiefly intereſted ; in which the language of 
nature is more expreſſive and convincing, 


than all the dreary ſubtleties of the diſmal me- 


taphyſicians. Even the reaſoning faculty,” on 
which we ſo greatly value ourſelves, may be 


perverted by exceſſive refinement; and there 


is an abſtruſe, but vain and fooliſh philoſophy, 
which philoſophizes us out of the nobleſt 
parts of our noble nature. One of thoſe 
parts of us is our inſtinctive ſenſe of religion, 
of which not one of thoſe brutes which the 
philoſophers moſt admire, and to whoſe rank 
they wiſh to reduce us, is found! in the — 
degree to participate. 

Such philoſophers may be called, in a double 


ſenſe, the enemies of mankind. They not 


only 
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only endeavour to entice man from his duty, 
but to rob him of a moſt exalted and natural 
pleaſure, Such, ſurely, is the pleaſure of 
devotion. For when the ſoul riſes above this 
little orb, and pours its adoration at the throne 
of celeſtial Majeſty, the holy fervour which it 
feels is itſelf a rapturous delight. Neither is 
this a declamatory repreſentation, but a truth 
felt and acknowledged by all the ſons cf men; 
except thoſe. who have been defective in ſen- 
ſibility, or who hoped to gratify the pride or 


the malignity of their hearts, by bngular and 


pernicious ſpeculation. 


Indeed, all diſputations, controverſial and 
metaphyſical writings on the ſubject of reli- 
gion, are unfavourable to genuine piety. We 
do not find, that the moſt renowned polemics 
in the church militant, were at all more at- 
tentive than others to the common offices of 
religion, or that they were actuated by any 


peculiar degree of devotion. The truth is, 


their religion centered in their heads, whereas 
its natural region is the heart, The heart! 
confined, alas! in colleges or libraries, unae- 
quainted with all the tender charities of huſ- 
band, father, brother, friend; ſome of them 
have almoſt forgotten that they poſſeſs a heart. 


** It 
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It has long ceaſed to beat with the pulſations 
of love and ſympathy, and has been engroſſed 
by pride on conquering an adverſary in the 
ſyllogiſtic combat, or by impotent anger on a 
defeat. With ſuch habits, and ſo defective 
a ſyſtem of feelings, can we expect that a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, or the diſputing pro- 
feſſor of divinity, ſhould ever feel the pure 
flame of piety that glowed in the boſoms of 
Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Talbot, or Mr. Nelſon ? 
An inexperienced and unobſervant man 
might expect to find. extraordinary devotion 
and piety in the chapels and colleges of our 
Engliſh univerſities. Many of our academics 
are ſummoned to prayers, not leſs often than 
four times every. day throughout the year, 
But do they attend voluntarily, or in obedi- 
ence to a ſtatute ? Is there any particular piety 
or decency in the performance of public wor- 


ſhip? Quite the reverſe; for in no place of 


worſhip are the prayers read in a more care - 
leſs or perfunctory manner; in none are 
more indecencies practiſed and connived at, 
than in the chapels of our Engliſh univerſities. 
The reaſon is, that thoſe who attend in them 
conſiſt, for the moſt part, either of jolly fel- 
lows, who drown all thoughts in wine, and 
its concomitants ; or of dry logicians and me- 
taphyſicians, 
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taphyſicians, who, in the towering heights of 
their wiſdom, are ſuperior to the weakneſſes 
of a devotee. I have ſeen in many a coun- 
try church, where the congregation conſiſted 
only of honeſt huſbandmen and their fami- 
lies, more decency and more devotion, than 
in any chapel in the venerable feats of learn- 
ing and of religion. A very amiable and in- 
genious writer has ventured to ſuggeſt, that 
even the clergy at large, from the habit of 
talking and diſputing with familiarity on ſub- 
jets of religion, are leſs apt to indulge the 
ardour of devotion, than the common tribe 
of mankind, engaged in the varied and buſy 
ſcene of many-coloured life. 

It is however certain, that a devotional 
taſte and habit are very deſirable in them 
ſelves, excluſive of their effects in meliorating 
the morals and diſpoſition, and promoting 
preſent and future felicity. They add dig- 
nity, pleaſure, and ſecurity to any age: but 
to old age they are the moſt becoming grace} 
the moſt ſubſtantial ſupport, and the ſweeteſt 
comfort. In order to preſerve them, it will 
be neceſſary to preſerve our ſenſibillty; and 
nothing will contribute ſo much to this pur- 
poſe as a life of temperance, innocence, and 


ſimplicity. 
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N* XCI. 
- ON THE PLEASURES OF A GARDEN. 


OT he alone is to be eſteemed a bene- 
factor to mankind who makes an uſeful 
diſcovery ; but he alſo who can point out and 
recommend an innocent pleaſure. © Of this 
kind are the pleaſures ariſing from the obſer- 
vation of nature, and they are highly agree- 
able to every taſte uncorrupted by vicious in- 
dulgence. | | ! 
There will always be many in a rich and 
_ civilized country, who, as they are born to 
the enjoyment of competent eſtates, engage 
not in buſineſs either civil or profeſſional. 
But the reſtleſs mind muſt either find or make 
an object. Pleaſure, therefore, becomes, to 
the unemployed, a ſerious purſuit. Whatever 
| bs its eſſence, and whatever the declaimer may 
urge againſt: it, pleaſure will be ſought by all 
who | poſſeſs the liberty of election. It be- 
comes then incumbent on the moraliſt, not 
only to urge the performance of duty, but to 
exhibit objects that pleaſe without enervating 
the 
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the mind, and gratify deſire RGA corrupt- 
ing the principle. 

Rural ſeenes, of almoſt every kind; are de- 
lightful to the mind of man. The verdant 
plain, the flowery mead, the meandering 
ſtream, the playful lamb, the warbling of 
birds, are all! capable of exciting emotions 
gently agreeable. | But the misfortune is, that 
the greater part are hurried on in the career 
of life with too great rapidity to be able to 
give attention to that which ſolicits no paſſion, 
The darkeſt habitation in the dirtieſt ſtreet of 
the metropolis, where money can be earned, 
has greater charms, with many, um the 
groves: of Hagley. | | 

Yet the patron of refined pleaſure, the ele- 
gent Epicurus, fixed the feat of his enjoy- 
ment in a garden. He was of opinion, that 
a tranquil ſpot, furniſhed with the united 
ſweets of art and nature, was the beſt adapted 
to delicate repoſe. And even the ſeverer phi- 
loſophers of antiquity were wont to diſcourſe 
in the ſhade of a ſpreading tree, in ſome cul- 
tivated plantation. * ö 

It is obvious, on intuition, RO" often 
intended ſolely to pleaſe the eye in her vege- 
table produQtions. She decorates the flowrer 

that 


that ſprings beneath our feet, in all the per- 
fection of external beauty. She has clothed 
the garden with a conſtant ſucceſſion of various 
hues. Even the leaves of the tree undergo 
a pleaſing viciſſitude. The freſh verdure which 
they exhibit in the ſpring, the various ſhades 
which they aſſume in ſummer, the yellow and 
ruſſet tinge of autumn, and the nakedneſs of 
winter, afford a conſtant pleaſure to a lively 
imagination. From the ſnow-drop to the 
moſz-roſe, the flower-garden diſplays an in- 
finite variety of ſhape and colour. The taſte 
of the floriſt has been ridiculed as trifling ; 
yet ſurely without reaſon. Did nature bring 
forth the tulip and the lily, the roſe and the 
honeyſuckle, to be neglected by the baughty 
pretender to ſuperior reaſon ? To omit a ſingle 
ſocial duty for the cultivation of a polyanthus, 
were ridiculous as well as criminal; but to 
paſs by the beauties laviſhed before us, with- 
out obſerving them, is no leſs ingratitude than 
ſtupidity. A bad heart finds little amuſement 
but in a communication with the active world, 
where ſcope is given for the indulgence of 
malignant paſſions ; but an amiable diſpoſition 
is commonly known by a taſte for the beau- 

ties of the animal and the vegetable creation. 
The 
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The northern countries of Europe are by 
no means well adapted to the true enjoyment 
of rural ſcenery. Our vernal ſeaſons, which 
the poets celebrate in all the luxuriance of de- 
ſcription, are commonly rendered cold and 
uncomfortable, by the long continuance of an 
eaſterly wind. Our poets borrowed their 
ideas of a ſpring from the poets of Italy, who 
collected theirs from nature. A genial day 
in April, is among us the ſubje& of general 
congratulation. And, while the lilac bloſſoms, 
and the laburnum drops its golden cluſters, 
the ſhivering poſſeſſor of them is conſtrained 
to ſeek warmth at the ſide of his chimney. 
Yet, from the temperature of our climate we 
derive a beauty unknown in the gardens of 
a warmer country. Few objects are more 
pleaſing than the ſmooth lawn; but the ſoft 
verdure which conſtitutes its beauty, is not to 
be found in more ſouthern climates. It is 
certainly true, that the rarity of our truly ver- 
nal weather, like that of other delights, in- 
creaſes the pleaſure of it; and it is probable, 
for this reaſon, that an Engliſhman, notwith- 
ſtanding his complaints againſt his atmoſphere, 
enjoys the pleaſures of a garden in their full 
perfection. A fine day, ſays Sir William 

Vol. Il. FEW Temple, 
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Temple, is a kind of ſenſual pleaſure ; but 


ſurely it would ceaſe to be ſuch if every day 
were fine. 


A practical attention to a garden, is by 


| ſome eſteemed a degrading employment. It 
is true, indeed: that paſtoral and agricultural 
manners, if we "may form a judgment from 
the dignified deſcriptions of Virgil, are greatly 


degenerated. The employments of ſhepherds 
and huſbandmen are now become mean and 
ſordid. The work of the garden is uſually 
left to a peaſant. Nor is it unreaſonable to 
aſſign the labour, which wearies without 
amuſement, to thoſe who are ſufficiently 
amuſed by the proſpe& of their wages. But 
the operations of grafting, of inoculating, of 
pruning, of tranſplanting, are curious expe- 
riments in natural philoſophy ; ; and that they 
are pleaſing as well as curious, thoſe can 
teſtify, who remember what they felt on ſeeing 
their attempts in the amuſement of practical 
gardening attended with ſucceſs. 

Among the employments ſuitable to old 
age, Cicero has enumerated the ſuperintend- 
ance of a garden. It requires no great exer- 
tion of mind or body; and its ſatisfactions 
are of that kind which pleaſe without violent 


agitation. 
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agitation. Its beneficial influence on health 
is an additional reaſon for an attention to it 
at an age when infirmities abound. 


In almoſt every deſcription of the ſeats of 
the bleſſed, ideas of a garden ſeem to have 
predominated. The word Paradiſe itſelf is 
ſynonymous with garden. The fields of Ely- 
ſium, that ſweet region of poeſy, are adorned 
with all that imagination can conceive to be 
delightful. Some of the moſt pleaſing paſ- 
ſages of Milton, are thoſe in which he repre- 
ſents the happy pair engaged in cultivating 
their bliſsful abode. Poets have always been 
delighted with the beauties of a garden. Lu- 
can is repreſented by Juvenal as repoſing in 
his garden. Virgil's Georgics prove him to 
have been captivated with rural ſcenes; 
though, to the ſurpriſe of his readers, he has 
not aſſigned a book to the ſubject of a garden. 
Our Shenſtone made it his ſtudy; but, 
with all his taſte and fondneſs for it, he was 
not happy in it. The captivating ſcenes 
which he created at the Leaſowes, afforded 
him, it is ſaid, little pleaſure in the abſence 
of ſpeCtators. The truth is, he made the 
embelliſhment of his grounds, which ſhould 

| v2 have 
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have been the amuſement of his life, the bu- 
ſineſs of it; and involved himſelf in ſuch 
troubles, by the expences it occaſioned, as 
neceſſarily excluded tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few, in compariſon, to poſ- 
ſeſs territories like his, extenſive, and ſuffi- 
_ ciently well-adapted,.to conſtitute an orna- 
mented farm. Still fewer are capable of 
ſupporting the expence of preſerving it in 
good condition. But let not the rich ſuppoſe 
they have appropriated the pleaſures of a gar- 
den. The pofleſſor of an acre, or a ſmaller 
portion, may receive a real pleaſure, from 
obſerving the progreſs of vegetation, even in 
a plantation of culinary plants. A very li- 
mited tract properly attended to, will furniſh 

ample employment for an individual. Nor 
let it be thought a mean care; for the ſame 
hand that raiſed the cedar, formed the hyſop 
on the wall. Even the orchard, cultivated 
folely for advantage, exhibits beauties un- 
equalled in the ſhrubbery ; nor can the green- 
houſe produce an appearance to exceed the 
bloſſom of the apple and the almond. 


Amuſement reigns, ſays Dr. Young, man's 
great demand. Happy were it, if the amuſe- 
5 ment 
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ment of managing a garden were more gene- 
nerally reliſned. It would ſurely be more 
conducive to health, and the preſervation of 
our faculties to extreme old age, were that 
time, which is now devoted to the dice and 1 
to the card-table, ſpent in the open air, and | 
in active employment. 
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N* XCII. 


ON THE GRAVE AND GAY SPECIES OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


24 —"_ world has ever been viewed by men 

of different diſpoſitions, in a light totally 
different. The thoughtful and melancholy 
have repreſented it as a vale of miſery; the 
gay and the volatile, as a theatre abounding 
with delightful entertainments, if the ſpecta- 
tors are but in good-humour. The whole 
difference, indeed, it has been ſaid, ariſes 
from the various ſtate of the minds of men, 
and not from any inconſiſtent diverſity in the 
conſtitution of things. It would therefore 
ſeem probable, that the greater part would 
embrace the more agreeable ſide, from mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt and gratification, But 
the truth is, there are almoſt as many follow- 
ers of Heraclitus as of Democritus, 

That there is an eſſential difference in the 
original form of minds, there is no doubt ; 
and to this cauſe it is to be attributed, that 

| | ſome 
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ſome are gloomy, others cheerful. But habit 
is often no leſs concerned than nature. For 
it is remarkable that, among moral writers, 
thoſe who have enjoyed wealth and the com- 
pany of the great, and who conſequently par- 
took of various pleaſures, have. commonly 
choſen the comfortable kind of philoſophy; 
while they who were oppreſled by want, and 
excluded from enjoyment, have no leſs na- 
turally repreſented life, ſuch as they found it, 
as a ſtate of miſery, interrupted only by ſhort- 
| lived and unſubſtantial gratifications. 

The Engliſh natjon is charaQteriftically 
grave; and of courſe the graver kind of phi- 
loſophy has been much cultivated in England. 
There are few books that pleaſe more gene- 
rally than the Night Thoughts of Young. 
Harvey's Meditations are more frequently 
read than many works of humour, and Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progreſs has given as much 
pleaſure among the Engliſh vulgar as the 
Quixote of Cervantes. 

But qur increaſe of wealth, and our imi- 
tation of French and Aſiatic manners, have 
greatly altered our natural diſpoſition. We 
begin to reliſh none but the gayer kind of 
| U4 Philo- 
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philoſophy. Horace would at preſent be 
more read than Juvenal, and Lucian than 
Seneca. | 

Every admirer of dignified diction and of 
ſolid ſenſe muſt be delighted with theRambler ; 
and yet it has been ſaid, that the World, and 
other leſs ſolid performances, have been more 
_ univerſally read and approved, at leaſt in the 
politer circles. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that beſides ſome affectations which juſtly give 
offence, thoſe excellent papers induce a me- 
lancholy by no means compatible with an 
active or a pleaſurable life. They inſpire vir- 
tuous ſentiments, but they depreſs thoſe ſpirits 
which are neceſſary to put them in practice. 
J venerate the old age of their juſtly celebrated 
author; I admire his great exertions; and 
when I aſſert, that the gloomy grandeur of 
ſome among his moral writings communicates 
a ſympathetic melancholy to the reader's 
mind, I by no means detract from his literary 
honours, 

The philoſophy of Epicurus is in ſome de- 
gree adopted by the greater part, moſt of 
whom embrace his tenets without having 
heard of his name, The truth is, human 

| nature 
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nature is naturally inclined to purſue plea- 
ſure, and to avoid all that has the appearance 
of wretchedneſs and woe. Even they who 
devote themſelves to melancholy find a 
gloomy- pleaſure in it; a pleaſure ſcarcely 
recogniſed by the gay and luxurious, but yet 
real and ſatisfactory. 

The ſevere philoſophy, though leſs agree- 
able to the gayer ranks, is the more favour- 
able to virtue. Seneca and Antoninus are 
ſevere moraliſts. They exhibit life in its leſs 
pleaſing aſpects, and exact duties not to be 
performed without painful efforts. But they 
call forth the latent powers of the mind, and 
by requiring an exertion beyond the natural 
ſtrength, really compel it to effect all that it 
is able. Indolence prevents men in general 
from effecting all that they are able. The 
pleaſurable ſyſtem diſſuades them from the 
attempt. And if there were not ſome auſtere 
inſtructors, and ſome faithful followers of 
them, there would not be active virtue 
enough in a community to preſerve its poli- 
tical exiſtence, 

In the earlier periods of ſociety the grave 
philoſophy is moſt cultivated. For then vir- 


tuous 
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tuous exertions are moſt neceſſary, and luxu- 
rious indulgences precluded. Succeſs, and 
increaſe in wealth and glory, are the uſual 
conſequence. Luxury ſucceeds in a courſe, 
as certain in all its ſtages, as any phyſical 
progreſs. A taſte for a light, cheerful, fanci- 
ful philoſophy, ſoon explodes the ſullen pre- 
cepts of rigid moraliſts. Manners are relaxed, 
and naturally bring on a declenſion of empire. 
At leaſt all regard for liberty is loſt; and the 
mind, enervated with pleaſure, gladly {inks 
in the repoſe of deſpotiſm. 

It is evident that in our own country, the 
ſeverer philoſophy loſes ground. This, among 
many others, is a ſymptom of corruption, 
and the harbinger of decay. An imitation of 
French manners has greatly accelerated this 
revolution in our ſentiments. And, after all, 
it is a forced and unnatural change; for an 
Engliſhman, whether from the influence of 
climate, or ſome cauſe inherent in his conſti- 
tution, is by: nature grave, and diſpoſed to 
admit manly thoughts, and to praQtiſe manly 
actions. 


The influence of books on the . 
manners in a community, of which almoſt 


every 
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every member devotes ſome part of his time 
to reading, muſt be important. And among 
other methods which might be uſed to excite 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm and political virtue, 
it might be proper to reſtore a taſte for ſolid 
and ſevere morality, and to explode thoſe 
light, ſuperficial, ſentimental, and affected 
productions, which, while they pleaſe the 
ſickly mind, encreaſe its imbecility. 
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N' XCIII. 


ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


1 was the early wiſh of Pope, that when 
4 he died, not a ſtone might tell where 
he lay. It is a wiſh that will commonly 
be granted with reluctance. The affection 
of thoſe whom we leave behind us, is at 
a loſs for methods to diſplay its wonted ſo- 
licitude, and ſeeks conſolation under ſorrow, 
in doing honour to all that remains. It 
is natural that filial piety, parental tender- 
neſs, and conjugal love, ſhould mark, with 
ſome fond memorial, the clay-cold ſpot where 
the form, ſtill foſtered in the boſom, moulders 
away. And did affection go no farther, 
who could cenſure? But, in recording the 
virtues of the departed, either zeal or va- 
nity often leads to an exceſs perfectly lu- 
dicrous. 

A marble monument, with an inſcription 
palpably falſe and ridiculouſly pompous, is 
far more offenſive to true taſte, than the 
wooden memorial of the ruſtic, ſculptured 

with 
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with painted bones, and decked out with 
death's-head in all the colours of the rain- 
bow. There is an elegance and a claſſical 
ſimplicity in the turf-clad heap of mould 
which covers the poor man's grave, though 
it has nothing to defend it from the inſults 
of the proud but a bramble. The primroſe 
that grows upon it is a better ornament 
than the gilded lies on the oppreſſor's tomb- 
ſtone. 

The proſtitution of praiſe is injurious to 
virtue. That imaginary life after death, 
which confiſts in a remembrance of our worth 
cheriſhed in the breaſts of others, though 
it is deſpiſed by the ſevere reaſoner, has 
commonly been an additional motive for 
exertion to the nobleſt ſpirits that have dig- 
nified human nature. But when we ſee the 
ſtudied panegyric engraven on the marble 
that incloſes the remains of the worthleſs, 
we defpiſe the eulogium that mankind are 
mean enough to beſtow on every one that 
will pay the maſon. Thus one powerful 
motive is loſt, which might operate on the 
generous in ſtimulating them to a worthy 
conduct. 


On 
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On the tombſtones of the truly great, 
it is certainly right that an inſcription ſnould 
be written conſiſtent with their dignity. In 
order to be ſo, it muſt not be prolix. When 
their names and age make all the ſepulchral 
hiſtory of diſtinguiſhed perſonages, it ſeems 
to be implied that the reſt is ſufficiently 
known; but when the marble ambitiouſly 
_ enlarges on their excellence, it argues that 
the world wants the information. It is 
better 'that the paſſenger, when he ſees an 
eminent name, ſhould recollect, while he 
ſtrikes his penſive boſom, the virtues of its 
owner, than that his remarks ſhould be an- 
ticipated by an obtruding narrative. 

The ſtyle of epitaphs uſually adopted has 
been too diffuſe. The noble ancients, thoſe 
patterns of unaffected magnificence, conſulted 
real dignity in the brevity of their epitaphs. 
As an hiſtorical monument, at an age when 
printing was unknown, they ſometimes en- 
graved the exploits of a warrior on the mar- 
ble; but in general they recorded little more 
than the name of the departed. The Grecian 
muſe ſometimes poured the ſweet melody 
of verſe, at the ſhrine of a poet or hero; 

but 
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but ſhe never condeſcended to mean flattery, 
nor diſplayed the bloated oſtentation of a 
modern panegyric. 


There are many excellent epitaphs in the 
Engliſh language, both in verſe and proſe. 
In the diffuſe kind, that on the infamous 
Chartres is a fine model. Weſtminſter Abbey 
exhibits many inſcriptions written with manly, 
forcible, and energetic elegance. The great 
fault has been, a redundance of epithets in 
the ſuperlative degree. 


We have alſo many fine poetical epitaphs. 
Thoſe of Dryden and Pope are the moſt 
deſervedly celebrated ; though thoſe of Pope 
have been ſeverely criticiſed. In general, 
the metrical are inferior to the proſaic. Some 
of the beſt are crowded with antitheſes, a 
fault which renders them inferior to the 
Grecian ; and ſome of the worſt, many of 
which are found in the moſt public ce- 
meteries, ſtand forth a diſgrace to national 
taſte. The love of rhyme deſcends to the 
loweſt ranks. The pariſh-clerk is commonly 
called upon for a ſtave or two of verſes, 
by every ruſtic that can raiſe a poſt and rail 
to the memory of his relation; and there 
are few church-yards in the kingdom, where 

that 


that favourite ſtanza © Affſictions ſore long 
© time I bore,” occurs not more than once. 


But our epitaphs are moſt commonly written 
in Latin; probably becauſe it is intelligible 
to foreigners, and is capable of more ele- 
gance and elevation. Our country has pro- 
duced many writers remarkable for beau- 

tiful latinity: accordingly we find inſcriptions 
in every part of the kingdom abounding 
with claſſical expreſſions. The misfortune 
has been, that many of them have en- 
croached on the province of heraldry ; and 
| real dignity has been loſt in the affectation 
| of it, in a tedious and circumſtantial detail 


— 


of deſcents, pedigrees, and relationſhip. The 
reader is tired, before he has obtained a 
clear idea of the character and family de- 
ſcribed. His eyes have failed, even if his 
attention perſevered. The epitaph on the 
pious Nelſon, for inſtance, conſiſts of above 
eighty lines. 

The punning and epigrammatic epitaph 
was much in faſhion a century or two ago. 
1 That on fair Roſamond at Godſtow might 
| ſurely have been replete with the tendereſt 
1 ſentiment, but it 1s merely a wretched diftich 
of puns and monkiſh rhymes. This ſpecies 

1s 
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is at preſent quite exploded, and little need 
be ſaid to prove its great impropriety. Falſe 
wit is always miſplaced ; but the true ſeems 
to be excluded from the epitaph. Who 
can bear merriment or buffoonery on a tomb- 
ſtone? The tender and elegiac, or the manly 
and ſevere ſtyle, ſeems to be beſt adapted 
to the monumental inſcription. But neither 
the pathetic nor ſublime ls compatible with 
the ludicrous, 


The authors of our epltaphs are ſeldom 
known, One of the beſt that I can re- 
collect, Was the claſſical Bourne. The few 
he has left us are maſter-pieces. That in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, on Dickenſon the ar- 
chiteQ, is truly ſublime. 


In oür iſland there has certainly been no 
dearth of genius for monumental inſcrip- 
tions; though there is one circumſtance 
which might induce a foreigner to think the 
contrary. The famous Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough is ſaid to have offered, without ſucceſs, 
five hundred pounds for an epitaph adequate 
to the dignity of her Duke. Her grace, 
whoſe taſte was not very juſt, would pro- 
bably have expected a hiſtory long enough 
to cover with inſcription the unwieldy pile 

Vol. II. X 8 
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ef ſtones called Blenheim-houſe. I cannot 
help thinking, that a tedious epitaph, mi- 
nutely relating his atchievements, would 
rather leſſen than exalt him in the eyes of 
mankind. Would not Alexander the Great 
have appeared rather beneath the dignity of 
that name, if it had been written on his 
tomb, that the ſon of Philip was reputed to 
have been, in his day, the wifeſt general, the 
boldeſt hero, the moſt accompliſhed man, 
with a hundred. other encomiaſtic epithets ? 
Would he have excited much admiration, if 
he had been handed down to us, merely in an 
epitaph abounding with thoſe inflated ſuper- 
latives, which Gothic ideas of grandeur have - 
now introduced? It might have ſerved as, 
a complimentary epitaph on an alderman, 
who died of repletion; and would perhaps | 
have borne ſome analogy to him in the Cite 
* of * tumour. | 
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N' XCIV. 
CURSORY THOUGHTS ON BIOGRAPHY. 


ans the many arguments advanced to 

recommend the ſtudy of hiſtory, it has 
been ſaid, that it teaches wiſdom without the 
danger of experience, and, by pointing out 
the paths of thoſe who have gone before us, 
facilitates the journey of life. Hiſtory has 
been called philoſophy teaching by examples. 
But, after all, it muſt be allowed, that civil 
hiſtory at large is leſs capable of regulating 
moral than political conduct. The deſcrip- 
tions of battles, the accounts of debates, the 
charaQters of kings and heroes, contain very 
little that can direct the actions of the private 
and the more numerous ranks in the com- 
munity. 


But an exact and authentic account of 
individuals, who have greatly. excelled in any 
of the departments of active or contemplative 
life, ſeems to be a mode of inſtruQtion beſt 
ſuited to an animal, like man, prone to imi- 

X 2 tation. 
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tation. When a ſingle character is diſtinaly 
delineated, we can purſue the outline, with 
an eaſe, equal to that with which the painter 
copies from the original picture placed be- 
fore his eyes. We have the expreſs autho- 
rity of the pattern we have choſen to direct 
us in every emergency, and can tread, with 
implicit confidence, in the footſteps of che 
moſt diſtinguiſhed men, without the ſuſpence 
of deliberate ſelection. It is a remark of 
Ariſtotle, that the ſtory of an individual, as 
it is a ſingle object, is comprehended more 
fully, and therefore attended to with greater 
pleaſure, than a hiſtory in which many per. 
fonages are introduced. 

For theſe reaſons, biography ivpekrs to be 
more inſtruQtive than civil hiſtory, though it 
tas commonly been written with a leſs de- 
gree of attention, Herodotus is all ſweetneſs. 
Thucydides exhibits the ſolid and auſtere 
beauties. Xenophon, the Attic bee, pre- 
fents us with a ſtyle flowing with honey. 
Livy diſplays a moſt maſtetly compoſition, 
and paints in glowing colours all that he 
relates. Salluſt rivals his Grecian maſter ; 
Guicciardin and Vertot have exhibited in 
their writings ſome of the genuine graces of 

the 
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the hiſtoric muſe. But among biographers, 
ſcarcely any can juſtly claim a rank with the 
firſt writers of the golden age. 


As a diligent collector of facts, as a warm 
friend to virtue, as an entertaining narrator, 
I venerate the name of Plutarch, His 
writings bear evident marks of extenſive 
reading, and communicate much and mul- 
tifarious knowledge. Theodore Gaza has 
ſaid, that if all books were loſt, and he might 
recover one, it ſhould be Plutarch. He is 
indeed an invaluable treafure of ancient learn- 
ing; for he ſelected paſſages from books 
now totally loſt, and inſerted them very li- 
berally in his works. Add to this, that he 
is an admirable moraliſt. But his judgment 
ſeems not to have been always ſtrong enough 
to manage the unwieldy maſs of learning he 
had aſſembled. He indulged the weakeſt 
ſuperſtition. He is ever relating ſtories which 
Horace calls ANILEs, or the tales of old 
women.  Merely for an oſtentatious diſplay 
of erudition, he digreſſes beyond all reaſon- 
able limits. His idea of drawing parallels 
was excellent; and he has ſometimes drawn 
them admirably, though, as the critics ſay, 
not without a partiality to his own country- 

A 3 men. 
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men. They have convicted him of this un- 
philoſophical attachment in the compariſon 
between Tully and Demoſthenes, Cato and 
Ariſtides, Sylla and Lyſander, Marcellus and 
Pelopidas. 

They who are willing to allow him every 
other merit, give up his ſtyle as harſh and 
inelegant. Though certainly an uſeful, he 
cannot be eſteemed a fine writer; and what- 
ever merit he poſſeſſes, his inſtance does not 
refute the afſertion, that biographical has never 
yet equalled civil hiſtory. ' 


The long and diffuſe accounts of Plutarch 
have been compared to coloſſal ſtatues ; the 
conciſe hiſtories of Cornelius Nepos to me- 
dallions. Cornelius Nepos has a claim, from 
the age he flouriſhed in, from his language, 
and from his fidelity, to the rank of a claſſic ; 
but by no means to the firſt rank. It is 
ſuſpected by many, that as Trogus was 
epitomiſed by Juſtin, ſo Nepos was abbre- 
viated by a writer, who flouriſhed under 
Theodoſius in the decline of polite literature. 
The life of Atticus, if we may pronounce 
from internal evidence, continues unaltered, 
and reflects great honour on its writer, as 
a fine picture of a beautiful original 

| Diogenes 
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Diogenes Laertins choſe a ſubject well 
adapted to diſplay ingenuity. The lives of 
the wiſeſt men whom the world ever pro- 
duced, if well written, would have been a 
moſt valuable acquiſition to ancient learn- 
ing. But, with a fine ſubject, he is deemed 
by the critics a poor writer, 

It is to be wiſhed, that Tacitus had more 
frequently exerciſed his talents in biography. 
His life of Agricola is, perhaps, the beſt 
biographical work that was ever compoſed. 
It is written in that beautiful energetic ſtyle, 
which characteriſes this ſpirited hiſtorian ; 
and it is more pleaſing than his other works, 
becauſe it exhibits not a deformed portrait. 
Mallet's life of Bacon is a good imitation 
of it. 

Suetonius probably drew his pictures from 
the life, and they are loathſome to behold. 
They are, however, uſeful to the philoſopher, 
as they enable him to form a more complete 
idea of human nature in all the gradations of 
degeneracy and perfection. They are alſo 
tolerably well written. Conciſe, nervous, 
ſimple, they pleaſe by their perſpicuity, and 
their freedom from ambitious ornament, To 
the honour of their author, it muſt be ſaid, 
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that he appears to have advanced nothing 
through flattery or reſentment, nor to have 
ſuppreſſed any thing through fear, but to 
have paid an undaunted regard to veracity. 
Eraſmus obſerves, chat he wrote as freely as 
the emperors whom he deſcribed had lived. 

It is matter of ſurpriſe and regret, that we 
have not more biographers. Thouſands and 
tens of thouſands, eminent in every accom- 
pliſhment, whoſe examples might have in- 
ſtructed the world, are become as though 
they had never been, In our own country, 
it is true, that there are many biographical 
compilations, but they are for the moſt part 
incomplete. Wood's Athenæ, though a book 
that does honour. to the moſt celebrated 
univerſity, has no merit as an elegant com- 
poſition, But I muſt not omit the tribute 
of praiſe to the writer of the life of Cicero; 
who has given us a moſt accurate account 
of one of the greateſt men that ever lived, 
in a ſtyle truly claſſical and manly. The 
public is alſo indebted to the author of the 
Rambler for many maſterly pieces of bie- 
graphy. His portraits would be more uni- 
verſally and permanently pleaſing, if he had 
not too often indulged his ſpleen, and con- 

verted 
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verted a harſhneſs of feature into extravagant 
caricature. I never could admire either the 
writings or the life of the chief obje& of 
his panegyric, the unfortunate Savage. 

Worth is often unknown, or known im- 
perfectly, till after death; till that period, 
when it is too late to learn particular circum» 
ſtances with accuracy. Hence it has hap- 
pened that many of our ſecond-rate authors 
and actors in every department of life, though 
richly deſerving a place in the annals of fame, 
are reckoned only in thoſe volumes, where 
to be born and die, as Pope ſays, makes all 
the hiſtory. 

To preſerve their own actions from ob- 
livion and miſrepreſentation, ſome writers have 
been their own biographers. The taſk re- 
quires great delicacy. The very attempt in- 
deed implies a conſiderable degree of ſelf- 
yalue; but it has been juſtified by the ex- 
amples of Thuanus and others. 

There has appeared in our times and coun- 
try a biographical work on an extenſive plan. 
The firſt edition of the Biographia Britannica 
was well deſigned, yet unequally, and upon 
the whole indifferently executed. Many diſ- 
tinguiſhed lives are totally omitted ; many, 
which are 1 tediouſly deſcribed. 

Though 
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Though there is ſometimes much labour and 
ſagacity exerted, yet there are few maſterly 
remarks. Moſt of the articles were furniſhed 
by writers of no great repute ; and there was 
every reaſon for the new edition now under- 
taken. If I might preſume to ſuggeſt an im- 
. provement, I would adviſe, that elegantly 
_ engraved heads ſhould be prefixed to every 
life, whenever they can be procured; and 
that the materials ſhould not be collected from 
books only, but from the traditionary reports, 
and the manuſcript letters remaining in the 
families of deſcendants. The names of the 
living perſons who communicate the hints 
ſhould be added, both to ſecure and to con- 
firm their authenticity. 

In the ſecond edition, which is now pre- 
-paring, though the embelliſhment of plates is 
not adopted, yet many other moſt important 
improvements are made, particularly that of 
collecting materials from traditionary as well 
as printed documents. I am informed that 
the learned and accurate editor is in poſſeſſion 
of a great number of anecdotes of this kind; 
and there is every reaſon to believe, that, 
under his conduct, the work will reflect n new 
honour on the Britiſh nation. | 
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N“ Xv. 


'ON HOSPITALITY, AND THE CIVILITIES 
! OF COMMON LIFE. 


T the days of Horace, our countrymen 
were reputed to be ſavage in their beha- 
viour to ſtrangers. Though in the preſent 
age the charge would be unjuſt, yet it muſt 
be owned, that there is a reſerve in the man- 
ner of an unadulterated Engliſhman, which 
ſeems to confirm the opinion, that he inherits 
a portion of that unſocial ſpirit which diſ- 
graced his anceſtors. But whatever may be 
his natural propenſity, it is certain that, in 
the liberal intercourſe and comprehenſive edu- 
cation which prevail in the preſent times, there 
is ſcarcely any country in the world where a 
more cordial hoſpitality is diſplayed, than in 
ſome parts of England. f 

The days of Elizabeth have been extolled 
as the days of genuine hoſpitality, The 
doors were thrown open, and, at the ſound 
of the dinner-bell, all the neighbouring coun- 
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try crowded to the ſmoking table. Theſe 
were happy times, indeed, ſays the railer 
againſt modern refinement, Yet it has been 
zuſtly doubted, whether this indiſcriminate 
hoſpitality was laudable. There was ſome- 
thing generous and magnificent in the idea, 
and it gave the nobles of the land the in- 
fluence of kings over their neighbourhood. 


Yet if its motive and its moral effects are con- 


fidered, it will appear to be juſtly exploded. 
It proceeded from the love of power and from 
oſtentation, and it produced gluttony, drunk- 
enneſs, and all their conſequent vices. 
Conſidered in a charitable light, as afford- 
ing food to the hungry, it will be found a leſs 
uſeful mode than the modern inſtitutions for 
the accompliſhment of that purpoſe. Beſides, 
it did not ſelect its objects: it conſidered not 
the degrees of indigence or of deſert. The 
conſequence was, that it increaſed indigence 


and leſſened deſert ; for experience has proved, 
that unneceſſary alms, however amiable the 


motive of them, do a real injury where they 
mean a benefit, They promote idleneſs, by 
teaching poverty to rely on other aid than the 
efforts of an honeſt induſtry. 


The 
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The great number of houſes now eſta- 
bliſhed for the reception of travellers in every 
part of the kingdom, and the expeditious 
modes of travelling, which render delay un- 
neceſſary, have contributed to reſtrain that 
general hoſpitality which opened the door to 
all who came. Such hoſpitality is no longer 
wanted ; but there never was a time when 
judicious civility, of all kinds, was more li- 
berally ſhewn to ſtrangers than the preſent. 
And whatever the old Romans or the modern 
Gauls may aſſert of Britiſh ferocity of man- 
ners, no Italian or Frenchman of character 
ever came to our feparated ſhore, 70% diviſos 
orbe Britannos, without having felt delight at 
his hearty reception, and regret on his de- 
parture. 

It ſeems probable that hoſpitality keeps 
pace with civilization. As the minds of a 
people are enlarged by improvements in 
knowledge, and communication with their 
neighbours, the ſelfiſh and moroſe affections 
gradually loſe ground. In ſeveral parts of 
Europe, where ſocial improvements have not 
yet reached, the traveller is either conſidered 
as lawful prey, or totally diſregarded. On 
the other hand, we find the natives of the 

Society 
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Society Iſles, ſeparated as they are from all 
the reſt of the world, and by no means far 
removed from the ſavage ſtate, remarkably 
hoſpitable. Though fear might in ſome de- 
gree cauſe their civility to Europeans, yet it 
was not the ſole motive of it; for we find 
their good offices, after all apprehenſions were 
removed, evidently proceeding from the ten- 
dereſt and moſt generous affection. On the 
firſt appearance of the Engliſh on their coaſts, 
they naturally conſidered them as enemies, 
and boldly oppoſed their invaſion. Many of 
them exhibited acts of heroiſm, in defence of 
their country, ſcarcely exceeded in the annals 
of antiquity. But no ſooner was the branch 
of peace held out, than they received their 
wonderful viſitors with open arms; with a 
humanity that reflects diſgrace on the mari- 
time villages of Europe, where a ſhipwrecked 
fellow- creature and fellow-countryman has 
been deſtroyed for the ſake of plundering his 
veſſel. In other iſlands diſcovered by our 
cireumnavigators, we find, that no kindneſs 
could mitigate the ferocity of the rude child 
of nature. The hoſpitality of barbarians, like 
all virtues that proceed not from principle, 
but from humour and accidental cauſes, ' is of 
little 
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Uttle value. A clearer light than the light of 
nature is neceſſary to give a ſteady operation 
to the feelings of humanity. 

The idea which chriſtianity has ſuggeſted 
of the relation in which all men ſtand to each 
other, is wonderfully adapted to promote 
univerſal hoſpitality. When we conſider all 
men as brothers, we ſhall naturally receive 
the ſtranger within our gates with cordial 
kindneſs, as a relation whom we have never 
ſeen before, and to whom we wiſh to diſ- 
play ſome ſignal of our love, It is indeed 
true, that many who are juſtly eſteemed 
worthy perſons, do not reduce this generous 
idea to practice; and the reaſon ſeems to be, 
that they ſuffer the attachments of domeſtic 
life, and the connections of conſanguinity, to 
engroſs the whole of their affections. Add 
to this, that the actual exerciſe of beneficence 
requires ſomething which is leſs in our power 
than benevolence. 

However juſt the complaints of the miſery 
of life, yet great occaſions for the diſplay of 
beneficence and liberality do not often occur. 
But there is an hourly neceſſity for the little, 
kind offices of mutual civility. At the ſame 
time that they give pleaſure to others, they 
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add to our own happineſs and improvement. 
Habitual acts of kindneſs have a powerful 
effect in ſoftening the heart. An intercourſe 
with poliſhed and humane company, tends 
to improve the diſpoſition, becauſe it requires 


a conformity of manners. And it is certain, 


that a Tenſe of decorum, and of a proper ex- 
ternal behaviour, will reſtrain thoſe whoſe 
natural temper would otherwiſe break out in 
acrimonious and petulant converſation. Even 
the affectation of philanthropy will in time 
contribute to realiſe it. The pleaſure reſult- 
ing from an act of kindneſs naturally excites 
a with to repeat it; and indeed the general 
eſteem which the character of benevolence 
procures, is ſufficient to induce thoſe to wiſh 
for it, who act only from the mean motives 
of ſelf-intereſt. | 

As we are placed in a world where natural 
evil abounds, we ought to render it ſupport- 
able to each other, as far as human endeavours 
can avail. All that can add a ſweet ingredient 
to the bitter cup muſt be infuſed. Amid the 
multitude of thorns, every flower that will 
grow muſt be cultivated with care. But 
neither pomp nor power are of themſelves 
able to alleviate the load of life. The heart 
requires 
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requires to be ſoothed by ſympathy. A thou- 
ſand little attentions from all around us are 
neceſſary to render our days agreeable. The 
appearance of negle& in any of thoſe with 
whom we are connected, chills our boſom 
with chagrin, or kindles the fire of reſent- 
ment. Nothing therefore ſeems ſo likely to 
enſure happineſs, as our mutual endeavours 
to promote it. Our ſingle endeavours, origin- 
ating and terminating in ourſelves, are uſually 
unſucceſsful. Providence has taken care to 
' ſecure that intercourſe which is neceſſary to 
the exiſtence of ſociety, by rendering it the 
greateſt ſweetener of human life. 
By reciprocal attentions we are enabled to 
become beneficent without expence. A ſmile, 
an affable addreſs, a look of approbation, are 
often capable of giving a greater pleaſure than 
pecuniary benefits can beſtow. The mere 
participation of the ſtudies and amuſements 
of others, at the ſame time that it gratifies 
ourſelves, is often an act of real humanity; 
becauſe others would not enjoy them without 
companions. A friendly viſit in a ſolitary 
hour, is often a greater act of kindneſs than 
a valuable preſent. 
Vor. II. T It 
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It is really matter of ſurpriſe, that thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed by rank and opulence, 
ſhould ever be unpopular in their neighbour- 
hood. They muſt know the value of popu- 
larity, and ſurely nothing is more eaſily ob- 
tained by a ſuperior. Their notice confers 
honour ; and the aſpiring heart of man is 
always delighted with diſtinction. A gracious 
look from them diffuſes happineſs on the 
tower ranks. But it uſually happens, that 
an overgrown rich man is not the favourite 
of a neighbouring country; and it is unfor- 
tunate, that pride or inadvertence often pre- 
vent men from acting the godlike part of 
making others happy, even when they might 
do it without inconvenience to themſelves, 
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Ne XCVI. 
ON THE MERIT OF ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH. 


_— is ſcarcely any truth of which the 
world has been more frequently re- 
minded by the moraliſts, than the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of that veneration which is paid to 
birth. They have been told, that virtue alone 
is true nobility ; but though they have ac- 
knowledged the aſſertion to be founded in rea- 
ſon, they have continued, with uniform per- 
ſeverance, in the ſame error, The luminous 
glory of an illuſtrious anceſtor, ſeems to have 
diffuſed a brilliancy over a long line of de- 
ſcendants, too opaque of themſelves to emit 
any original irradiations. 

Gratitude, which firſt raiſes a benefactor 
to a diſtinguiſhed rank in civil honours, is 
willing to continue its kindneſs to his imme- 
diate offspring. The diſtinction is rendered 
hereditary, This predilection for an anceſtor 
ſoon leads to the accumulation of honours 
and poſſeſſions in his ſucceſſors ; and the in- 
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cenſe originally offered, becauſe it was de- 


ſerved, is at laſt laviſhed at the ſhrine of opu- 
lence, independently of merit. 


Subordination 1s, indeed, effential to ſo- 


ciety. The order of nobles, as hereditary 


guardians of the laws, is found an uſeful po- 
litical eſtabliſnment; and none ſeem ſo well 
adapted to ſupply it, as they who have been 


raiſed to eminence by their anceſtors, and 


who poſleſs a territorial patrimony in the 
land which they are to protect. All that is 
contended for is, that the recommendation 


of birth may not ſet afide or depreciate real 


merit, the praiſe of learning, and the intrinſic 
value of virtuous exertions. 

It is a remarkable circumſtance in the hiſ- 
tory of mankind, that ſome of the beſt books 
have been written, and ſome of the greateſt 
atchievements performed, by thoſe whoſe 
origin was truly plebeian. The politeſt and 


genteeleſt books, whether the ſentiments or 


the ſtyle be conſidered, have been produced 
by ſlaves, or the deſcendants of flaves. Ho- 
race, Phœdrus, and Terence, wrote in a ſtyle 
which muſt have been the ſtandard of a court, 
to an intercourſe with which they were by no 
means entitled by their extraction. The 
founders 
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founders of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
emerged from the middle and the lower 
claſſes, by the ſuperior vigour of their natural 
abilities, or by extraordinary efforts, aſſiſted 
by Providence. And unleſs the adventitious 
circumſtances of wealth and civil honours can 
effect a change in the. conſtituent principles 
of the mind and body, there is certainly no 
real ſuperiority to be derived in a boaſted pe- 
digree of Tudors and Plantagenets, WE, 

And yet there have appeared flatterers who 
have indirectly ſuggeſted that the minds of the 
nobility ſeem. to be caſt in a finer mould, and 
to have an elegance inherent in their original 
conſtitution. According to this hypotheſis, 
we muſt go on to ſuppoſe, that the mind of 
a commoner exalted to the higher order of 
ſenators, catches this elegance by the conta- 


gion of inviſible effluvia. On his creation he 
-undergoes a kind of new birth, and puts off 


the exuvie which encumbered and degraded 
him in the lower regions. Thus are all the 
occult perfeAions of noble blood to be infuſed 
by the mandate of a monarch. But no, ſaid 
Maximilian to a man who aſked to be en- 
nobled by him, though I can give yop riches 
and a title, I cannot make you noble. 
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In truth, there is many a nobleman, ac- 
eording to the genuine idea of nobility, even 
at the loom, at the plough, and in the ſhop ; 
and many more in the middle ranks of mixed 
ſociety, This genuine idea contains in it 
generolity, courage, ſpirit, and benevolence, 
the qualities of a warm and open heart, to- 
tally unconnected with the accidental advan- 
tages of riches and honour; and many an 


Engliſh ſailor has poſſeſſed more of the real 


hero than a lord of the admiralty. 
If indeed there is any ſubſtantial difference 


in the quality of their blood, the advantage 


is probably on the ſide of the inferior claſſes. 
Their indigence and their manual employ- 
ments require temperance and exerciſe, the 
beſt purifiers of the animal juices, But the 
indolence which wealth excites, and the plea- 


ſures which faſhionable life admits without 


reſtraint, have a natural tendency to vitiate 
and enfeeble the body as well as the mind, 
And among the many privileges inherited by 


| him who boaſts nobility in his veins, he com- 


monly receives the feeds of the moſt painful 
and the impureſt diſeaſes. He diſplays in- 
deed a coronet on his coat of arms, and he 
has a long pedigree to peruſe with ſecret 

ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfaction; but he has often a gout or a 
ſcrophula, which make him wiſh to exchange 
every drop derived from his Norman an- 
ceſtors, for the pure tide that warms a pea- 
ſant's boſom. 

The ſpirit of freedom, moral, mental, and 
political, which prevails in England, precludes 
that unreaſonable attachment to birth, which, 
in the countries of deſpotiſm, tends to elevate 
the noble to a rank ſuperior to humanity. In 
our neighbour's land, the region of external 
elegance united with real meanneſs, the im- 
plicit veneration paid to birth, adds to the 
weight of legal oppreſſion. A Frenchman of 
the plebeian order attends. to a Count or a 
Marquis with all the filent ſubmiſſion of 
idolatry ; on the contrary, there is no doubt 
but that an Engliſh gondolier would box with 
the beſt Lord in the land, if he were af- 
fronted by him, without the leaſt regard for 
his ſtar and ribbon. It would indeed be an 
additional pleaſure to the natural delight of 
conqueſt, to have bruiſed a puny Lord. Even 
the more refined and poliſhed do not idoliſe 
illuftrious birth. In truth, wealth appears to 
be the object of more univerſal veneration. 
Noble blood and noble titles, without an eſtate 

pens, to 
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to ſupport them, meet with great compaſſion 


indeed, but with little reſpect; nor is the 


man who has raiſed himſelf to eminence, and 
who behaves well in it, neglected and de- 
ſpiſed, becauſe he derives no luſtre. from his 
forefathers. In a commercial country, where 
gain 1s the general object, they who have 


deen moſt ſucceſsful in its purſuit will be 


revered by many, whatever was their origin. 
In France, where honour is purſued from the 
monarch to the cleanſer of a jakes, the diſ- 
tinction of birth, even with extreme poverty, 


is enviable. The brother of a Marquis would 


rather ſtarve on a beggarly penſion, than pol- 
lure himſelf with a trade by which he might 
acquire the revenues of a German kingdom. 
In our land of good ſenſe this folly is loſing 
ground; and the younger brothers of noble 


houſes, often think it no diſgrace to rival the 


heir in a princely fortune acquired by honour- 
able merchandiſe. 

As the world becomes more enlightened, 
the exorbitant value which has been placed 
on things not really valuable will decreaſe. 


Of all the effects of man's capricious admi- 


ration, there are few leſs rational than the 
preference ok illuſtrious deſcent to perſonal 
merit, 
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merit, of diſeaſed and degenerate nobility to 
health, to courage, to learning, and to vir- 
tue. Of all the objeQs of purſuit which are 
not in our own power, the want of diſtin- 
guiſhed birth may moſt eaſily be diſpenſed 
with, by thoſe who poſleſs a ſolid judgment 


of that which makes and keeps us happy. 


There may be ſome reaſon to repine at the 
want of wealth and fame; but he who has 
derived from his parent: health, vigour, and 
all the powers of perception, need not lament 
that he is unnoticed at the herald's office. 

It has been obſerved, that virtue appears 
more amiable, when accompanied with 
beauty; it may be added, that it is more 
uſeful when recommended to the notice of 
mankind by the diſtinction of an honourable 
anceſtry. It is then greatly to be wiſhed, that 
the nobly born would endeavour to deſerve 
the reſpe& which the world pays them with 
alacrity, by employing their influence to be- 
nevolent purpoſes; to thoſe purpoſes which 


can at all times be accompliſhed, even when 


the patriotic exertions of the field and cabinet 
are precluded, 


—— — —— 
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N' XCVII. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL PRINCIPLES NOT 
ONLY CONSISTENT WITH, BUT PRO“ 
MOTIVE OF, TRUE POLITENESS AND 


- THE ART OP PLEASING. 


TO who, in the auſterity of 
his virtue, ſhould condemn the art of 
pleaſing as unworthy cultivation, would de- 


' ſerve little attention from mankind, and 


might be diſmiſſed to his ſolitary tub, like 
his brother Diogenes. It 1s, indeed, the dic- 
tate of humanity, that we ſhould endeavour 
to render ourſelves agreeable to thoſe in 
whoſe company we are deſtined to travel in 
the journey of life. It is our intereſt, it is 
the ſource of perpetual ſatisfaction; it is one 
of our moſt important duties as men, and 
particularly required in the profeſſor of 
Chriſtianity. 

I have therefore 8 that they who 
have taken the moſt pains to recommend an 


attention to the art of pleaſing, have urged 
it 
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it only on the mean motives of ſelf-intereſt. 
In order to attain the power of pleaſing, they 
have recommended flattery and deceit ; and 


though they have required in their pupils the 


appearances of many good qualities, they 
have not inſiſted on any ſubſtantial and con- 
ſiſtent virtue. 


It is my wiſh to exalt this amiable talent 
of pleaſing to the rank of a virtue founded 
on principle, and on the beſt diſpoſitions of 
human nature, I would ſeparate it from 
thoſe varniſhed qualities, which, like whited 
ſepulchres, are but a diſguiſe for internal de- 
formity. A ſtudent of the art of pleaſing, as 
it is taught in the ſchool of faſhion, is all 
ſoftneſs and plauſibility, all benevolence and 
generoſity, all attention and aſſiduity, all 
gracefulneſs and gentility. Such is the ex- 
ternal appearance; but compare it with his 
private life, with thoſe actions which paſs 
unſeen, and you will find them by no means 


correſpondent. You will uſually find a hard 


heart, meanneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, avarice, and a 
total want of thoſe principles from which 
alone true benevolence, ſincere friendſhip, 
and gentleneſs of diſpoſition can originate. 
You will, indeed, find even the appearances 

of 
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of friendſhip and benevolence proportioned 
to the ſuppoled riches and rank of him whoſe 
favour and patronage are cultivated, 

It is a favourite maxim with thoſe who 
teach the art of pleaſing, that if you deſire 
to pleaſe, you can ſcarcely fail to pleaſe. But 
what motive, according to their doctrine, is 
to excite this deſire? A wiſh to render all 
with whom you converſe. ſubſervient to your 
intereſted purpoles of avarice or ambition, It 
is a mean and deſpicable motive, when made 
the ſole and conſtant principle of converſation 


and behaviour, If this life is the whole of 


our exiſtence, if riches and civil honours are 
the chief good, if truth, honour, and gene- 
rolity, are but names to adorn a declamation, 
then, indeed, they who practiſe the art of 
pleaſing, according. to the vulgar idea of it, 


*are, after all, the truly and the only wiſe. 


But let us not deem ſo meanly of the world 
and its Creator; and if our favourable opinion 
of things be an error, it is not only pardon- 
able but. glorious; and a generous man will 
ſay, like the noble ancient, he had rather err 
with a Socrates and a Plato, than be right 
with a Machiavel. 


But, 
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But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are 
much more nearly allied, than they who are 
ſtrangers to the virtues are willing to acknow- 
ledge. There is ſomething extremely beau- 
tiful in all the moral virtues, clearly under- 
ſtood and properly reduced to practice. Re- 
ligion is alſo declared to be full of pleaſant- 
neſs, in that volume in which its nature is 
deſcribed with the greateſt authenticity. It 
muſt indeed be allowed, that he who is 
actuated in his deſire of pleaſing by morality 
and religion, may very properly add all the 
embelliſhments of external gracefulneſs; and 
he may reſt aſſured, that the ſincerity of his 
principles, and the goodneſs of his character, 
will enſure a degree of ſucceſs in his attempts 
to pleaſe, which a falſe pretender, with all 
his duplicity, can never obtain. 

If true politeneſs conſiſts in yielding ſome- 
thing of our own pretenſions to the ſelf- love 
of others, in repreſſing our pride and arro-— 
gance, and in a gentleneſs of ſentiment and 
conduct; ſurely nothing can be more condu- 
cive to it than a religion which every where 
recommends brotherly love, meekneſs, and 
humility. I know not how paradoxical my 

nn ae opinion 
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opinion might appear to the faſhionable clubs 
at St. James's, or to the profeſſed men of the 
world, or to the proficient in what I call 
the inſincere art of pleaſing ; but I cannot 
help thinking, that a true chriſtian, one who 
thinks and acts, as far as the infirmity of kis 
nature will permit, conſiſtently with the prin- 
ciples of his religion, poſſeſſes qualities more 
capable of pleaſing, than any of thoſe which 
are ſaid ſo eminently to have diſtinguiſhed a 
Marlborough and a Bolingbroke. The pious 
and amiable Mr. Nelſon ſeems to me to have 
_ deſerved the epithet of all-accompliſhed, much 
better than he to whom it has been ſo often 
applied ; and, if we may judge by his writings, 
and the accounts given of his life, as on the 
one hand, there never was a better chriſtian, 
ſo, on the other, there never appeared a politer 
gentleman. It is evident that he derived his 
art of pleaſing, not from a ſtudy of the world, 
or practiſing the tricks of little worldlings, 
but from the lovely qualities recommended in 
the goſpel, and from an imitation of the 
humble Jeſus. They who ſtudy the art of 
pleaſing will probably have recourſe, as uſual, 

to the many volumes written on the ſubject 

| in 
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in the French language, or to the poſthumous 
letters of a frenchified Engliſhman ; and per- 
haps they would ſmile if an inſtructor were 
to refer them, for the beſt rules that have 
ever been given, to the ſermon on the 
Mount. | 

It is however certain, that the art of pleaſ- 
ing, which is founded on fincere principles, 
derived from religion and morality, is as far 
ſuperior to that baſe art which conſiſts only 
in ſimulation and diſſimulation, as the fine 
brilliancy of the real diamond excels-the luſtre 
of French paſte ; or as the roſeate hue on the 
cheek of Hebe, the painted viſage of a hag- 
gard courtezan. The inſincere art of pleaſing 
reſembles the inferior ſpecies of timber in a 
building, which, in order to pleaſe the eye, 
requires the aſſiſtance of paint; but the art 


vrhich is founded on ſincerity, is more like 


that which diſplays far greater beauty in the 
variety and richneſs of its own native veins 
and colour. A ſhort time, or a ſlight touch, 
deſtroys the ſuperficial beauty of one; while 
the other acquires new graces from the hand 
of time. | 
The rules and doQtrines of morality and. 
religion tend to corre& all the malignant 
6 qualities 
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qualities of the heart; ſuch as envy, malice, 
pride, and reſentment. In doing this, they 
cut off the very ſource of diſagreeable beha- 
viour. Morality and religion inculcate what- 
ever is juſt, mild, moderate, candid, and 
benevolent. In doing this, they effectually 
promote a ſyſtem of manners, which, with- 
out any ſiniſter deſign in the petſon who 
poſſeſſes them, cannot fail of being agreeable. 
If to theſe ſubſtantial powers of pleaſing are 
added the laſt poliſh of a graceful deport- 
ment, the habits acquired in good company, 
an acquaintance with men and manners, a 
taſte for polite arts and polite books, no 
other requiſites will be wanting to perfect 
the art, and form an all-accompliſhed cha- 
racter. A man will be under no neceſſity 
of hurting his conſcience and reputation in 
cultivating, I know not what, of a deceitful 
and affected behaviour. He may be at once 
pleaſing and reſpectable; and grow in fa- 
vour with men, without offending God. 
It is one circumſtance greatly in favour of 
that art of pleaſing which I recommend; 
that, even if it ſhould not always ſucceed in 
pleaſing thoſe with whom we converſe, it 
will be fure to pleaſe our own hearts; it 
| will 
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will be ſure to ſatisfy our conſcience with a 
ſenſe of rectitude at the time we are acting 
under its direction, and to furniſh us with a 
tranquil delight, unalloyed by the remem- 
brance of treachery and meanneſs, on a 
retroſpect of our lives and converſations. 


Vol. II. 
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ON THE GUILT or INCURRING DEBTS, 
WITHOUT EITHER A PROSPECT OR AN 
INTENTION OF PAYMENT. 


1 the various devices which young 
men have invented to involve them- 
ſelves in difficulties and in ruin, none is more 
frequent than that of incurring debt without 
any real neceſſity. No ſooner is the aſpiring 
youth emancipated from his ſchool, or his 
guardian and ſuperintendants, than he be- 
comes, in his own idea, a man, and not only 
ſo, but a man of conſequence, whom it be- 
hoves to dreſs and make a figure, To ac- 
compliſh the purpoſe of making a figure, 
ſome expenſive vices are to be affected or 
practiſed. But as the ſtipends of young 
men, juſt entering into life, are uſually in- 
conſiderable, it. is neceſſary to borrow on the 
moſt diſadvantageous terms, or to purchaſe 
the various requiſites of a pleaſurable life on 
credit. The debt ſoon accumulates from 
ſmall beginnings to a great ſum, The young 
adven- 
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adventurer continues, while his credit is 
good, in the ſame wild career; but adieu 
to real pleaſure, to improvement, to honeſt 
induſtry, and to a quiet mind, His peace 
is wounded, A perpetual load ſeems to 
weigh him down ; and though his feelings 
may, by length of time and habit, be- 
come too callous to be affected by the 
miſery of his ſituation, yet he is loſt to all 
ſincere enjoyment; and if he falls not a 
victim of deſpair, ſurvives only to gain a 
precarious exiſtence at the gaming-table, to 
deceive the unwary, and to elude the re- 
ſearches of perſecuting creditors. Even if he 
is enabled, by the death of his parents or 
rich relations, to pay the debts which his 
youthful folly has contracted; yet has he 
ſuffered long and much, and loſt the be- 
ginning of life, the ſeaſon of rational delight 
and ſolid improvement, in diſtreſs and fears; 
in fabricating excuſes and pretences, and in 
flying from the eager purſuit of duns and 

bailiffs. | 
But this folly, however pregnant with 
miſery, is entitled to pity,.and may, in ſome 
degree, admit of thoſe uſual palliations, youth- 
= ful 
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ful ardour, and want of experience. Thou- 
ſands, and tens of thouſands, have ruined 
their fortunes and their happineſs by haſtily 
running into debt before they knew the value 
of money, or the conſequences of their em- 
barraſſment. We pity their misfortune, but, 
in the firſt part of their progreſs, we do not 
uſually accuſe them of diſhoneſty. 


But the habit of incurring debt, though in 
the earlier periods of life it may originate in 
thoughtleſſneſs, commonly leads to a crime 
moſt atrocious in itſelf, and injurious to 
ſociety. He who prayed againſt poverty, 
leſt he ſhould be poor and ſteal, underſtood 
human nature. Difficulties and diſtreſſes 
have a natural tendency to leſſen the re- 
ſtraints of conſcience. The fortreſs of ho- 
nour, when ſtormed by that ſort of poverty 
which is occaſioned by profligacy, and not 
defended with ſound principles (ſuch as men 
of the world do not often poſſeſs), has for 
the moſt part yielded at diſcretion. He then 
who began with incurring debt merely be- 
cauſe he was ſtrongly ſtimulated by paſſion 
or fancy, and was not able to pay for their 
gratification, proceeds, when the habit is con- 

firmed, 
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firmed, and the firſt ſcruples diſmiſſed, to 


contract debt wherever unſuſpecting con- 
fidence will afford him an opportunity. 


If he poſſeſſes titles, diſtinction, or any 
kind of eminence, he will not find it diffi- 
cult to gain credit. Young tradeſmen, de- 
ſirous of making connections, are ready to 
run any riſque; and hope that, if it is long 
before they receive their money, they ſhall 
not be without the great man's patronage or 
recommendation. But here alſo they are 
often deceived ; for the great man conſiders 
all his creditors as his enemies, and never 
thinks of them but to contrive methods to 
avoid and deceive them. If he happens to 
receive any money, he takes care to expend 
it among ſtrangers, who have no other de- 
mand upon him but for the commodity which 
he pays for at the time of purchaſe. The 
world is wide; and when one ſet of credu- 
lous tradeſmen are wearied with expect- 
ation and diſappointment, the great man 
migrates to another part of the town or 
country, and condeſcends to honour ſome 
ambitious, but unfortunate, mortal with the 
honour of dealing with him. Thus he goes 
on _—_ the greater part of his life, and 

Z 3 when 
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| when the creditors are importunate, and the 
horrors of a gaol impend, he collects his 
property and withdraws from the king- 
dom, or, living in diſguiſe, enjoys his 
luxuries, and laughs at his deluded tradeſ- 
men. Indeed, as moſt ill qualities go to- 
gether, his pride is ſo great, that he ſcarcely 
vouchſafes to beſtow upon them a moment's 
conſideration. 

But while the builder, the draper, the taylor, 
the butcher, the baker, and the chandler, remain 
unpaid, the jockey and the horſedealer, the 
miſtreſs and the brother gameſter, receive 
ready money with oſtentatious profuſion. 
Sharpers and proſtitutes, with all the qua- 
lities of thievery, riot in thoſe riches which 
ought to be paid to honeſt men, who, with 
their families, are reduced to a ſtate of ſtarving, 
by feeding, clothing, and accommodating ſome 
hardened profligate, and extravagant de- 
bauchee. Who but muſt feel indignation 
when he ſees a man in high life, as it is 
called, eating a joint of meat of ſome poor 
tradeſman, whoſe children are at the ſame 
moment begging of their parents a morſel 
of bread? Who ſees, without lifting up his 
hands, my lord or fir John ſitting joyous 

| | at 
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at the head of a plentiful table, ſupplied, 
gratis, with every article, by the father of 
thoſe children ? | 


Indeed, the pride and vanity of ſome per- 
ſons, who value themſelves on their birth, or 
their faſhionable mode of life, induce them 
to look upon themſelves as a ſuperior order 
of beings, and to preſume that they have a 
right to be ſtill ſupported by their tradeſmen 
in profuſion and elegance, even after they 
are reduced in their circumſtances either by 
misfortune or miſconduct. If an honeſt man 
makes his demand, he is impertinent ; his 
inſolence is not to be borne ; he is diſmiſſed ; 
but not till he evidently ſhews that he will 
no longer ſupply the commodities in which 
he deals, On his diſmiſſion, ſome exception 
is taken to his account; a diſpute enſues, 
and that diſpute furniſhes the fine gentle- 
man or fine lady with a pretence for not 
paying the bill. In the mean time card 
parties, viſitings, and all faſhionable pleaſures 
proceed as uſual—for who would be ſo vulgar 
as to attend to the impertinence of the ſcum 
of the earth, or ſuffer one faſhionable pleaſure 
to be ſet aſide by the clamorous importunity 

a. of 
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of a mean mechanic; though his meanneſs 
ariſes from his having ſpent his ſubſtance in 
ſupplying the perſon who deſpiſes him, with 
the inſtruments of luxury, or the neceſlaries 
of life? 


The profligacy, the vanity, the unceaſing 
purſuit of pleaſure, and the paſſion for ex- 
ternal appearance, which characteriſe the pre- 
ſent age, are neceſſarily productive of expence 
expences occaſion diſtreſs ; and diſtreſs, where 
principles are deficient, diſhoneſty. No won- 
der then, that in no age have ſharpers, 
ſwindlers, and inſolvent contractors of debt, 
ſo much abounded. There is hardly any 
mode of public life, eſpecially in the me- 
tropolis, in which you can be engaged, 
without having your property expoſed to 
the depredations of villains, who have made 
cheating a profeſſion, and reduced the art 
of robbery to a ſyſtem, 

Many of the perſons who live on the ſub- 
ſtance of others, by borrowing, purchaſing, 
or employing, without intending, and with- 
out being able to pay, make a ſplendid 
figure, and paſs for gentlemen and men of 
honour, But however they may felicitate 

| them« 
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themſelves on their ſucceſs, and in the gra- 
tification of their pride and vanity, I ſhall 
not heſitate to pronounce them more cri- 
minal and deteſtable than highwaymen and 
houſebreakers, becauſe, to the crime of actual 


theft, they add a moſt ungenerous breach of 
confidence, 
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N' XCIX. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LIFE, STYLE, 
GENIUS, AND WRITINGS OF PETRARCH. 


O®® of the firſt and brighteſt luminaries 

which appeared in the literary horizon, 
after a long and diſmal night, was the il- 
luſtrious Franciſco Petrarch. He was born 
at Arezzo, as he informs us himſelf, though 
Voſſius denies it. He became archdeacon 
of Parma, and canon of the cathedral church 
of Padua, and might have arrived at the 
higheſt preferments which the popes can be- 
ſtow, if he had not diſdained ſame diſhoneſt 
and humiliating compliances, 


To form an adequate idea of the merit of 


the writers who arrived at excellence in the 


dawn of literature, it is neceſſary to conſider, 
with attention, thoſe peculiar circumſtances 
which rendered even a mediocrity of learn- 
ing a difficult attainment. Books were ſcarce, 
judicious inſtructors ſtill more uncommon, 


and the powerful inſtigation of cotemporary 


models 
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models in a great meaſure deficient. Pe- 
trarch's claim to entire originality is not 
however univerſally allowed. He certainly 
imitated Cino de Piſtoja ; and Bayle ſays, he 
ſtole many of his ſentiments from him. 
Dante, indeed, preceded Petrarch ; but I do 
not find that he made Dante his model. 
With real difficulties and impediments, and 
with few circumſtances to excite a ſpirit of 
enterprize, ſufficiently ardent and perſevering 
to ſurmount very formidable obſtacles, it 
is really wonderful that any individual could 
aſcend, by his own efforts, the eminent 
heights of ſuperior excellence. 


Such, however, was the native force of 
Petrarch's genius, that, in the middle of an 
unenlightened age, he became celebrated 
throughout the civilized nations of Europe as 
an orator, philoſopher, and poet. 

His poetical fame is, indeed, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed. Formed with the fineſt ſenſi- 
bility of ſoul, he had the peculiar felicity of 
being born in a country whoſe language is 
the language of love. The ardour, the con- 
ſtancy, and the romantic nature of his paſ- 
ſion, rendered him univerſally popular in an 
amorous and romantic age. In our own 


country 
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country he became the pattern of one of our 
earlieſt poets, Henry Howard earl of Surrey. 
And amidſt all the diſadvantages of a Northern 
and Gothic language, the Engliſh poet has 
celebrated his lovely Geraldine, in ſtrains 
which are ſaid, by ſome, to diſplay more 
of the genuine tenderneſs of nature, than 
thoſe in which the great Italian ſung his 
Laura. 


« In the ſonnets of Surrey, fays Mr. 
Warton, we are ſurpriſed to find nothing 
of the metaphyſical caſt which marks the 
Ttalian poets, his ſuppoſed maſters, eſpecially 
Petrarch. Surrey's ſentiments are for the. 
moſt part natural and unaffeQed, ariſing 
from his own feelings, and dictated by the 
preſent circumſtances. His poetry is alike 
unembarraſſed by learned alluſions, or ela- 
borate conceits. If our author copies Pe- 
trarch, it is Petrarch's better manner, when 
he deſcends from his Platonic abſtractions, his 
refinements of paſſion, his exaggerated com- 
pliments, and his play upon oppoſite ſenti- 
ments, into a track of tenderneſs, ſimplicity, 
and nature. Petrarch would have been a 
better poet had he been a worſe ſcholar. 
Yet, upon the whole, I ſhould as ſoon think 

of 
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of preferring Surrey to Petrarch, as of pre- 
ferring a Gothic country church to a Grecian 
temple.” 


It is certainly true, that ſeveral of the 
poets who have devoted themſelves to the 
deſcription of the tender paſſion, have ſhewn 
that they really did not always feel it in its 
- greateſt ſtrength and purity while they wrote. 
The love which nature inſpires does not dictate 
antitheſis, point, conceit, and witticiſm. But 
Ovid, the poet of Love, abounds with theſe 
even in his moſt impaſſioned verſe. Cowley's 
Miſtreſs is by no means replete with the lan- 
guage of paſſion. I know not that even the 
gentle Waller expreſſes the ſentiments which 
a tender and ardent lover feels and utters. 
Hammond has written like one who was but 
little ſmitten with the tender paſſion. Pe- 
trarch, alſo, has often addreſſed his verſes to 
the underſtanding, when they ſhould have 
been directed to the feelings; has endea- 
voured to pleaſe the imagination with an op- 
poſition of images, when all his {kill ſhould 
have been exerted in cauſing the nerves to 
vibrate at the touch of ſympathy. The mind 
of the reader is diſappointed, when, inſtead 
of the ſimple expreſſions of nature, he finds 


the 
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the ſubtilty of art; nor does he allow inge- 
nuity on the ſubject of love to be a com- 
penſation for pathos. 

It has been ſaid his dition is obſcure. 
The want of perſpicuity ariſes chiefly from 
his having adopted a great many terms in 
the provincial language, which, ſince his time, 


has ceaſed to be colloquial in Italy, though 
it has been preſerved by the poets in imi- 


tation of their maſter. The admiſſion of 
antiquated expreſſions is allowed by the beſt 


Judges to be an exquiſite mode of adding 


a dignity to compoſition. It has been pre- 


ſcribed by the beſt critics, and practiſed by 


the beſt writers. And, with reſpe& to the 
obſcurity it may occaſion, the fault is in the 
reader. Poetry has a language of its own. 
For the ſake of elevation it is conſtrained to 
ſeek a dition remote from converſation or 
familiar proſe. He who reads and criticiſes 
poetry, ought to be acquainted with its pe- 
culiar and idiomatic language. Homer, Vir- 
gil, Milton, wrote in a diction which will 
not be underſtood by him who has been 
ſolely converſant in the proſaic writings of 
their ſeveral languages. This, indeed, may 
be juſtly ſaid, that the dignity of the epopcea 


may 
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may require this method of contraQting a 
venerable air, much more than the humbler 
ſtrains of the plaintive inamorato. If any 
part of Petrarch's obſcurity ariſes from the 
confuſion of his ideas, or his perplexed me- 
thod of expreſſing them, no veneration for 
his name muſt protect him from cenſure. 
Indeed ſeveral very able critics have com- 
plained, that they could not underitand him 
without an interpreter. 

Enough of his meaning and of his beauties 
has been underſtood by his own countrymen, 
to give him the title of the Father of the 
Tuſcan poetry. The claſſical excellence of 
his language has contributed to give a name 
to the century in which he lived; for the 
Italians call it the good age of their lan- 
guage, and attribute the happy effect in 
a great meaſure to Petrarch. . Sweet, indeed, 
are the greater part of his ſonnets, ſweet 
their language, and ſweet their ſentiments, 
Though criticiſm may point out quaintneſſes 
and unnatural conteits, may cenſure one 
part as metaphyſical, and another as affected, 
yet the ſenſible reader will not judge by parts, 
but by the whole effect of an entire piece; 
and if his feelings have been often finely 
55 5 touched, 
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touched, and his imagination delighted, he 


will give himſelf up to the magic of the poet, 
and, joining in the general applauſe, leave 
the cold critic to whiſper his detraction diſ- 
regarded. | 

The love-verſes of many writers cannot 
be recommended without danger. But the 


ſort of love which Petrarch felt, ſuppoſing 


the object a proper one, refines and ennobles 
humanity. It is a ſpecies of paſſion which 
was never felt in the ſlighteſt degree by the 
modern debauchee. It partakes ſomething 
of the nature of real devotion, and while it 
elevates human nature in idea, it contributes 
ſomething to its real exaltation. Chaſtity was 
the virtue of the age in which romantic love 
prevailed, and one virtue is allied to all. The 
age was virtuous, in compariſon with thoſe 
times in which love is degraded to its loweſt 
ſpecies, and even the philoſophers endeavour 
to reduce man to the humiliating condi- 
tion of a mere animal, 
But Petrarch is not to be conſidered only 
as an Italian poet: he wrote Latin poetry 
with great reputation; and, indeed, during 
his life, ſeems to have acquired more ho- 


nour from that, than from his vernacular 


produc- 
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productions. It was for his Africa that he 
was crowned with laurel in the capitol of 
Rome. This work was a kind of heroic 
poem in honour of Scipio Africanus, whoſe 
name, ſays he, I know not how, was dear 
to me from the earlieſt age. 

His Africa is acknowledged to be an im- 
perfect work. It had not the laſt hand of 
its great author; but it abounds with hiſto- 
rical matter, and with the fictions of poetry. 
The hand of a maſter is viſible. The po- 
etical fire ſometimes burns with genuine heat 
and light. Yet, upon the whole, it is a 
work more conſpicuous for genius than judg- 
ment, and wants that poliſh which a better 
age would certainly have beſtowed.” Had 
Petrarch written nothing but Latin poetry 
he would have poſſeſſed but a ſubordinate 
place in the temple of fame. 

The proſe works of Petrarch are volumi- 
nous. He indeed is honoured with the name 
of the reſtorer of the Latin language. Great 
was his merit in recalling a language which 
had almoſt ſunk into oblivion ; yet I think, 
it had been fortunate for the reputation of 
Petrarch if he had written all his works in 
his native language, which he poſſeſſed in 

Vol. II. A a perfec- 
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perfection, and which had arrived, under 


the management of him and his cotempo- 
rary, at the ſtandard of claſſic elegance. 
Though he writes with ſpirit, and abounds 
with ſtriking and ſolid ſentiments, and diſ- 
plays no inconſiderable ſhare of learning, yet 
he cannot be called a good Latin writer. His 
ſtyle is harſh and uncouth ; his ſentences 
rugged and unpoliſhed. There is a ſingu- 
larity of manner which ſets him at a remote 


_ diſtance from the claſſics, and proves that he 


inſpected their works rather for their matter 


than their mode of treating it. There is, 


however, a native force and vivacity, which 
would have conſtituted diſtinguiſhed excel- 
lence, if the writer had condeſcended to have 
become an imitator of the ancients. An af- 
fectation of originality has often ſpoiled an 
ingenious work, by rendering it quaint and 
diſguſtful. The greateſt beauty of his pro- 
ſaic writings, and a very valuable excellence 
it muſt be eſteemed, is the great and ſerious 


regard which he pays to piety and morality, 


and that ſpirit of philoſophy, which, though 

of a melancholy. kind, is juſt and ſolid. 
A reader is doubly pleaſed when he can 
turn from the works of a diſtinguiſhed writer, 
to 
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to his life, with equal complacency. In the 
life of Petrarch, we find a noble and ſublime 
ſpirit, which induced him to prefer his muſe, 
his love, and his independence, to the favour 
of a papal deſpot. It is, indeed, the glorious 
privilege of genius to ſeek and to find its 
happineſs from its own reſources. Emboldened 
by the conſciouſneſs of its own ſtrength, and 
feeling an indignation at many of the changes 
and chances of this world, it is apt to ſpurn 
at worthleſs grandeur, and to deſpiſe thoſe 
'whom the multitude adores. 

Human nature muſt always have an object 
ſuſpended in its view. The lovely Laura was 
the object of Petrarch. The paſſion was ro- 
mantic; the idea of her excellence imagi- 
nary ; but it had a happy influence on the 
poet's mind. It called forth the latent fire 
of his genius, it exerciſed his fine fancy; and 
though the Poet pours his plaintive verſe in 
ſtrains which affect our ſympathy, yet we 
are by no means to conſider him as unhappy. 
For it is a truth collected from long ob- 
ſervation on human nature, that the pleaſure 
of the chace conſiſts in the purſuit, not in the 
attainment ; and that it is often better to ex- 
pect than to enjoy. 
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I believe it is not on record, that the paſ- 
ſion of Petrarch was criminally gratified. : It 
is generally thought that it began and ter- 
minated in imagination. But yet it is impoſ- 
ſible not to lament, that the object of the 
poet's fanciful idolatry was one on which he 
could not innocently place his affeQions, 
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ON THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS 
OF WAR, 


HE calamities attendant on a ſtate of war 

ſeem to have prevented the mind of 
man from viewing it in the light of an abſur- 
dity, and an object of ridicule as well as pity. 
But if we could ſuppoſe a ſuperior Being 
capable of beholding us, miſerable mortals, 
without compaſſion, there is, I think, very 
little doubt but the variety of military ma- 
nœuvres and formalities, the pride, pomp, 
and circumſtance of war, and all the inge- 
nious contrivances for the glorious purpoſes 
of mutual deſtruction, which ſeem to conſti- 
tute the buſineſs of many whole kingdoms, 
would furniſh him with an entertainment 
like that which is received by us from the ex- 
hibition of a farce or a puppet-ſhow. But, 
notwithſtanding the ridiculouſneſs of all theſe 
ſolemnities, we, alas! are doomed to feel that 
they are no farce, but the concomitant cir- 
cumſtances of a moſt woful tragedy. | 
e Aa 3 The 
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The cauſes of war are for the moſt part 
ſuch as muſt diſgrace an animal pretending to 
rationality. Two poor mortals, elevated with 
the diſtinction of a golden bauble on their 
heads, called a crown, take offence at each 
other, without any reaſon, or with the very 
bad one of wiſhing for an opportunity of 
aggrandizing themſelves, by making recipro- 
cal depredations. The creatures of the court, 
and the leading men of the nation, who are 
uſually under the influence of the court, re- 
ſolve (for it is their intereſt) to ſupport their 
royal maſter, and are never at a loſs to in- 
vent ſome colourable pretence for engaging 
the nation in the horrors of war. Taxes of 
the moſt burthenſome kind are levied, ſoldiers 


are collected, ſo as to leave a paucity of huſ- 


bandmen, -reviews and encampments fucceed, 
and at laſt fifteen or twenty thouſand men 
meet on a plain, and coolly ſhed each other's 
blood, without the ſmalleſt perſonal animo- 
ſity, or the ſhadow of a provocation, The 
kings, in the mean time, and the grandees, 
who have employed theſe poor innocent 
victims to ſhoot bullets at each others heads, 
remain quietly at home, and amuſe them- 
ſelves, in the intervals of balls, hunting 

| {chemes, 
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ſchemes, and pleaſures of every ſpecies, with 
reading at the fire-{ide, over a cup of cho- 
colate, the diſpatches from the army, and 
the news in the Extraordinary Gazette. Old 
Horace very truly obſerves, that whatever 
mad frolics enter into the heads of kings, it 
is the common people, that is, the honeſt 
artizan, and the induſtrious tribes in the 
middle ranks, wnoffended and ung ending, 
who chiefly ſuffer in the evil conſequences. 
If the king of Pruſſia were not at the head of 
ſome of the beſt troops in the univerſe, he 
would be judged more worthy of being tried, 
caſt, and condemned at the Old Bailey, than 
any ſhedder of blood who ever died by a 
halter. But he is a king; but he is a hero; 
— thoſe names faſcinate us, and we enrol the 
butcher of mankind among their benefactors. 

When one conſiders the dreadful circum- 
ſtances that attend even victories, one cannot 
help being a little ſhocked at the exultation 
which they occaſion. I have often thought 
it a laughable ſcene, if there were not a little 
too much of the melancholy in it, when a circle 
of eager politicians have met to congratulate 
each other on what is called a piece of good 

news juſt arrived. Every eye ſparkles with 
ke. Aa4 delight; 
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delight; every voice 1s raiſed in announcing 
the happy event. And what is the cauſe of 
all this joy? and for what are our windows 
illuminated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and 
feaſts celebrated? We have had a ſucceſsful 
engagement. We have left a thouſand of the 
enemy dead on the field of battle, and only 
nine hundred of our countrymen. Charming 


news! it was a glorious battle! But before 


you give a looſe to your raptures, pauſe a 
while; and conſider, that to every one of 
theſe nineteen hundred, life was no leſs ſweet 
than it is to you ; that to the far greater part 
of them there probably were wives, fathers, 


| mothers, ſons, daughters, ſiſters, brothers, 


and friends, all of whom are at this moment 
bewailing that event which occaſions your 
fooliſh and brutal triumph. | 

The whole time of war ought to be a time 


of general mourning, a maurning in the heart, 


a mourning much more ſincere than on the 
death of one of thoſe princes whoſe accurſed am- 
bition 18 often the ſole cauſe of war. Indeed, 
that a whole people ſhould tamely ſubmit to 
the evils of war, becauſe it is the will of a few 
vain, ſelfiſh, ignorant, though exalted, indi- 
viduals, is a phenomenon almoſt unaccaunt- 


able. 
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able, Bur they are led away by falſe glory, 
by their paſſions, by their vices. They re- 
flect not; and, indeed, if they did reflect, 
and oppoſe, what would avail the oppoſition 
of unarmed myriads to the mandate of a go- 
vernment ſupported by a ſtanding army? 
Many of the European nations are entirely 
military; war is their trade; and when they 
have no employment at home, or near it, 
they bluſh not ' to let themſelves out to 
ſhed any blood, in any cauſe of the beſt 
paymaſter. Ye beaſts of the foreſt, no longer 
allow that man is your ſuperior, while there 
is found on the face of the earth ſuch de- 
generacy ! 

Morality and religion forbid war in its mo- 
tives, conduct, and conſequences ; but to 
many rulers and potentates morality and reli- 
gion appear as the inventions of politicians 
to facilitate ſubordination. The principal 
objects of crowned heads, and their minions, 
are the extenſion of empire, the augmenta- 
tion of a revenue, or the annihilation of their 
ſubjects liberty. Their reſtraints in the pur- 
ſuit of theſe objects are not thoſe of morality 
and religion; but ſolely reaſons of ſtate, and 
political caution. Plauſible words are uſed, 


but 
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but they are only uſed to hide the deformity 


of the real principles. Wherever war is 
deemed deſirable in an intereſted view, a ſpe- 
cious pretext never yet remained unfound. 
Morality is as little conſidered in the begin- 
ning, as in the proſecution of war. The moſt 
ſolemn treaties and engagements are violated 
by the governing part of the nation, with no 
more ſcruple than oaths and bonds are broken 
by a cheat and a villain in the walks of pri- 
vate life. Does the difference of rank and 
ſituation make any difference in the atrocity 
of crimes? If any, it renders a thouſand 
times more criminal than that of a thief, the 
villany of them, who, by violating every ſa- 
cred obligation between nation and nation, 
give riſe to miſeries and miſchiefs moſt dread- 
ful in their nature; and to which no human 
power can ſay, thus far ſhall ye proceed and 
no farther. Are not the natural and moral 
evils of life ſufficient, but they muſt be ren- 
dered more acute, more numerous, and more 
embittered by artificial means? My heart 
bleeds over thoſe complicated ſcenes of woe, 
for which no epithet can be found ſufficiently 
deſcriptive, Language fails in labouring to 
expreſs the horrors of war amid private fa- 
malies, 
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milies, who are ſo unfortunate as to be ſituated 
on the ſeat of it. 

War, however, it will be ſaid, has always 
been permitted by Providence. This is in- 
deed true; but it has been only permitted 
as a ſcourge. Let a ſpirit and activity be 
exerted in regulating the morals of a nation, 
equal to that with which war, and all its 
apparatus, are attended to, and mankind will 
no longer be ſcourged, neither will it be ne- 
ceſſary to evacuate an empire of its members, 
for none will be ſuperfluous. Let us, accord- 
ing to the advice of a pious divine of the pre- 
ſent age, think leſs of our fleets and armies, 
and more of our faith and practice. While 
we are warriors, with all our pretenſions to 


civilization, we axg ſavages. 
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ON THE EEFECTS OF INTEMPERATE. 
STUDY ON THE HEALTH; AND ON. 
THE DUTY OF PAYING REGARD TO 
THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


4 is in general but little danger leſt 
good qualities and habits ſhould be car- 
ried to exceſs, The moraliſt may, for the 
moſt part, recommend every laudable and 
uſeful practice, without preſcribing any 
boundaries to proficiency. The probability 
is, that men will ſtop on this fide, and not 
that they will go beyond the line of duty. But 
yet it is certain, that there arł ſome ingenuous 
ſpirits, who, actuated by a generous emula- 
tion, advance in the purſuit of a favourite 
excellence with ſo immoderate an ardour, 
and aſſiduity of application, as at once fruſ- 
trates their purpoſe, and injures their abilities, 

As I have then, on many occaſions, re- 


commended a cloſe attention to ſtudy, I think 


myſelf obliged, by motives of humanity, to 
ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt a few cautions which may prevent 
the evils of an intemperate application, I 
ſhould indeed greatly lament, that any thing 
I have advanced in recommending to youth 
the cultivation of the mind, ſhould lead them to 
neglect or injure that body on which the vigour 
of the mind greatly depends, and which, if it 
is diſordered, often renders all other means of 
happineſs and improvement ineffectual. 


I am indeed the more inclined to enter on 
this ſubjeQ, as I have ſeen very melancholy 
inſtances of nervous diſeaſes entirely occa- 
ſioned by intemperance in ſtudy, and its ne- 
ceſſary concomitant, want of air and exerciſe. 
It is one circumſtance peculiarly unhappy in 
theſe moſt 'unhappy of all diſeaſes, that they 
ſeldom admit of a cure, and therefore, great 
and early vigilance — be exerted in their 
prevention. 

A great ſtudent ought to be particularly 
attentive in the regulation of his diet. We 
learn from the writings of phyſicians, that the 
labour of the brain draws off thoſe ſpirits 
which are neceſſary to promote digeſtion. 
The leaſt and the lighteſt food under which 
we can poſſibly be eaſy, according to the ad- 
vice = the celebrated Cheney, is particularly 


proper 
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proper for the ſtudent. Such a diet will not 
only render the ſpirits cheerful, and invigo- 
rate all the faculties of the mind, but enable 


us to enjoy health with but a ſmall ſhare of 
exerciſe. Abſtinence may however be car- 


Tied to a deſtructive exceſs. 


Exerciſe is to be taken on every oppor- 


| tunity. But a ſolitary walk or ride, merely 
- for the ſake of exerciſe, and with no other 
object to ſtimulate our progreſs, as it is 


of all amuſements the dulleſt, ſo it is found 
rather hurtful than advantageous. The mind 
ſtill meditates in ſolitude, and the body at 
the ſame time labours ; ſo that both are ex- 
hauſted at once, and the ſtudent returns to 
his cloſet, fatigued, dejeted, and diſap- 
pointed, Some little amuſement muſt there- 
fore be contrived, or ſome buſineſs engaged 
in, which may operate as a loadſtone in at- 
tracting us, without being ſenſible of our 
own efforts, from our libraries, up the moun- 
tain, and along the foreſt, where health, with 
all her thouſand joys, delights to fix her 
abode. A few cheerful companions in our 


walks will render them abundantly more 
healthful ; for according to the ancient adage, 
they will ſerve inſtead of a carriage, or, in 

| other 
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other words, prevent the ſenſation of fa- 
tigue. 

Dejection of ſpirits is a certain conſequence 
of intemperate ſtudy ; but dejection of ſpirits, 
long continued, cannot conſiſt with health. 
After a morning ſpent in a cloſer application 
than common, it will often be right to devote 
the reſt of the day to good company, and in- 
nocent pleaſures. Muſic is one of thoſe plea- 
ſures, and the moſt delightful ſoother of the 
wearied mind. The heart dances at the 
ſound of the lyre; freſh ſpirits animate 
the veins; the clouds of dejection are diſſi- 
pated, and the ſoul ſhines out once more like 
the ſun after a miſt, in the blue expanſe of 
ther. 


Nocturnal ſtudies, too long and too cloſely 
continued, ſeldom fail to injure the eyes, and 
together with them, the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem. They who are impelled by neceſſity to 
work by night and by day, muſt indeed ſub- 
mit with patience to their deſtiny; but that 
he who is maſter of his time, ſhould chain 
himſelf down to a more exhauſting toil than 
the labour of the galley-ſlave, is a ſpecies of 
folly approaching to inſanity. And, indeed, 
I know of nothing more likely to produce 
$ madneſs 
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madneſs than intemperate ſtudy, with want of 
exerciſe, want of air, and want of ſleep. It 
will, after all, be but a poor comfort, to have 
gone through a whole library, and to have 
loſt our eyes and our ſenſes in the courſe of 
the laborious progreſs. | 
Every man of ſenſe will make uſe of all 
the known methods of ſecuring his health, 


were it merely on ſelfiſh motives, and for the 


ſake of preſerving his faculties and prolong- 
ing his life. But, omitting all ſelfiſh regards, 
I cannot help thinking, that an attention to 
the preſervation of health is an important 
duty, I do not recollect that it has often 
been recommended as a duty. But ſince our 
health is greatly in our own power ; ſince we 
all enter into the world to engage in many 
active and neceſſary employments, and ſince 


the want of health will render us incapable of 


them, I cannot help thinking, that the care 
of our health may be numbered among the 


duties of indiſpenſable obligation. A ſound 


conſtitution of body is a bleſſing of heaven ; 
and not to beſtow the utmoſt vigilance in-pre- 
ſerving a pearl of ſo ineſtimable a price, is a 
contempt of the gift, an inſult on the Giver, 
and a ſpecies of impious ingratitude, 


It 
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It is commonly ſaid, that he who wants 
the advice of phyſicians in the regulation of 
his uſual diet, after the age of thirty, wants 
alſo underſtanding ; a defect which no phyſi- 
cian can ſupply. It is indeed certain, that, 
at the age of thirty, a ſufficient degree of ex- 
perience of what may be agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable to the conſtitution may have been 
collected. But, alas! few of us are willing 
to do all that we are able; few of us are ſo 
attentive, in the firſt portion of life, to the 
animal ceconomy, as to remark with accu- 
racy the cauſes of thoſe ſlight indiſpoſitions 
which are occaſioned by accidental exceſs in 
the gay and thoughtleſs hours of convivial 
enjoyment, We ſubmit to them from 
friendly and benevolent motives, however 
they may undermine the conſtitution. We are 
apt to think, that it would be too ſelfiſh to 
refuſe to partake of the enjoyments of others 
merely to preſerve our own health. The 
midnight aſſembly and the luxurious banquet 
are often leſs ſought for their own ſakes, than 
from good-nature and a ſocial diſpoſition. 
But, perhaps, if we conſidered that we are 
not taking care of ourſelves merely on aur 


own account, but for others, far our parents 
Vox. II. B b and 
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and our children, for our friends and for the 
public, we ſhould not deem a ſcrupulous re- 
gard to health, though it may lead us to avoid 
the feaſt and the revel, either ungenerous or 
unſocial. It would appear in the light of a 
very ſerious duty, derived from an obedience 
to the will of heaven, and from the regard 
we owe to our neighbour ; and we ſhould be 
obliged to confeſs, that the nominal pleaſures 
of excels. ought always to give place to real 
duty. | 

A ſcrupulous regard to health is, indeed, a 
duty incumbent on all; but, perhaps, more 
particularly to be attended to by the learned 
and ingenious, as they are of all the moſt 
ſubje& to indiſpoſition. A delicate frame is 

very often aſſociated with a ſtrong intellect; 
and a life of ſtudy, though a life of libour, 
is not adapted, like that of the manual la- 
bourer, to give elaſticity to the nerves, or 
vigour to the animal functions. But exceſſive 
eating, added to exceſſive ſtudy, muſt wear 
the machine much more than the ſubſtance 
of which it is conſtituted can long endure. If 
it is not ſoon broken in pieces, its wheels will 
be clogged, its ſprings broken, and the whole 
rendered uſeleſs and burthenſome. It is re- 


corded 
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corded of Mr. Pope, that he was an immo- 
derate eater, that he kept a ſilver ſaucepan to 
dreſs dainties for himſelf in the intervals of 
his meals, and that he died of a ſaucepan of 
lampreys. 

Whatever part of the ſyſtem of human af- 
fairs we examine, one truth appears to per- 
vade the whole complicated maſs, which is, 
that there can be neither wiſdom nor happi- 
neſs, nor even enjoyment of the ſubordinate 
kinds, independently of moderation. In the 
moſt refined and elevated part of our conduct 
and purſuits, the ſame truth is no leſs viſible, 
than in the lower occupations of common life. 
Sweet are the pleaſures of contemplation, de- 
lightful the exerciſe of the mind in reading 
and reflection; but no pleaſure, however 
pure, muſt be invariably purſued, till we are 
removed into the world of ſpirits, and are 
enabled to enjoy intellectual delights unal- 
loyed and uninterrupted. 
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Ne CII. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF CONVER- 
SATION, 


"HERE is, perhaps, no method of im- 
1 proving the mind more efficacious, and 


certainly none more agreeable, than a mutual 


interchange of ſentiments in an elegant and 
animated converſation with the ſerious, the 
judicious, the learned, and the communica- 
tive. Light and heat are elicited by the col- 
liſion of minds. Truths, which appeared dull 
in the ſolitude of the ſtudy, are no ſooner 
agitated in converſation, than they affe& the 
mind with the livelieſt impreſſions. And it 
is one circumſtance which, in a peculiar man- 
ner, recommends the mode of improvement 
by mutual diſcourſe, that the ſocial affections 
are no leſs powerfully exerted and exerciſed, 
than the powers of teaſon. By the diſplay 
of both, the heart and the underſtanding are 

at once improved. 
Such would be the deſcription of him who 
ſhould derive his ideas on the ſubject from a 
choſen 
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choſen few, or from his books. But let him 
conſider converſation as It really appears in. 
the living world, independently of theoretical 
and ſpeculative refinement, and I fear, that, 
inſtead of finding it always attended with im- 
provement, it will often appear to him a fer- 
tile ſource of corruption and degeneracy. 

A young man who has uſt left his ſchool, 
full of the ideas which the poets, philoſophers, 
and hiſtorians of antiquity ſupply, will pro- 
bably bid adieu to them all at the ſame time 
that he takes leave of his maſter ; unleſs, in- 
deed, his own choice ſhould lead him to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with them in private. 
Suppoſe him to paſs from the ſchool to an 
univerſity. There, if he has ſpirit, he will 
of courſe ſeek the company, and imitate the 
manners, of thoſe who poſſeſs a like ſpirit, 
and who are alſo celebrated as men of faſhion. 
The converſation will therefore turn upon the 
ſubje& of horſes, dogs, drinking, dreſſing, 
debauchery, of cajoling the old gentleman at 
home out of his money to. be ſpent in theſe 
laudable purpoſes, or of running in debt with 
credulous and unfortunate tradeſmen. Such 
will be the ſublime contemplations, and the 
philoſophical topics of diſcourſe in the famed 
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academic groves on the banks of the Cam and 
the Iſis, and in the ſchools of ſcience and the- 


ology. Even doctors, profeſſors, tutors, and 


lecturers, induſtriouſſy avoid all topics con- 
nected with the ſpecies of learning and ſcience 
which they profeſs, and moſt agreeably con- 
deſcend to expatiate, in the common and 
combination room, on dogs, horſes, and all 
the refined amuſements of Granta and Rhe- 
dycina. Not but that there are a few who 
take a pleaſure in converſing on letters; but 
they are ſolitary mortals, and themſelves are 
ſtigmatized, in the cant language of the 
place, with the name of Quizzes, and their 
converſation with that of an unſufferable 
Bore. 

If our ingenuous youth ſhould be tranſ- 
planted from the nurſery of a ſchool into the 
army, he will find the converſation in almoſt 


every reſpect, ſimilar to that of the univerſity. 


There will, indeed, be this difference, that as 
letters are not the particular buſineſs of a mili- 
tary life, they will be ſometimes the topic of 
converſation among military men; whereas, 
in the univerſity, they are entirely laid aſide, 
leſt they ſhould ſubject the academic to the 
imputation of pedantry; an imputation 

deemed 


| 
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deemed infinitely more diſgraceful than that 
of genteel ignorance and faſhionable de- 
bauchery. 

Should he be introduced into the ſociety of 
nobles and legiſlators, he will ſtill find dogs 
and horſes, with all their concomitant ſports 
and amuſements, the favourite topics of diſ- 
courſe. Literature would be voted dulneſs 
morality, preaching ; philoſophy, nonſenſe ; 
and religion, hypocriſy. His Plato and his 
Tully will avail him little at the Cockpit, at 
a horſe-race, at a gaming-table, in the ſtud, 
and the dog-kennel. Such places are the uſual 
reſorts of the ſpirited and, faſhionable part of 
very great men; of thoſe, whom the young, 
allured by the brilliancy of their career, would 
be moſt likely to follow. 

Let him proceed in his enquiry after this 
refined and elegant converſation, and frequent, 
according to the uſual intercourſe - of neigh- 
bourhood, the houſes of the rich, the reſpect- 
able, and faſhionable, in private life. They 
ſhall be perſons of ſenſe and virtue, and yet 
nothing ſhall paſs in their converſation from 
which any of the boaſted advantages of it ſhall 
be perceived. For what, indeed, are the 

— of paſſing time, among perſons cf 
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the beſt repute and genteeleſt. condition, while 
they think it indiſpenſably neceſſary to move in 
the vortex of faſhion ? Nothing grave, nothing 
abſtruſe, nothing ſpeculative; no moral maxim 
or critical remark, would be admitted in a 
polite circle of polite viſitors. There is evi- 
dently an uneaſineſs, a ſilence, an awkward- 
neſs, a vacuity, till cards are introduced. It 
is not a harſh delineation of modern manners 
to aſſert, that in general, and even among 
thoſe who certainly have a right to eſteem, 
there appears to be no taſte for any thing 
that deſerves the name of refined and inge- 
nious converſation. The time of a viſit is for 
the moſt part ſpent in repeating the doubtful 
news of the day; in mere chat without con- 
ſequence or connection; in eating, drinking, 
and crowning the whole with whiſt and qua- 
drille. All this may be very innocent and 
pleaſant as a relaxation; and the only point I 
maintain 1s, that the ſpecies of converſation 
from which improvement is to be derived, is 
not often found in the preſent ſyſtem of viſit- 
ing and converſing. 


I know not whether our ar youth, were he to 


ſeek the N of men in the profeſſiong, 


would 
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would be certain of finding that ſort of con- 
verſe, from which philoſophers inform us, ſo 
much moral and intellectual improvement is 
received. It is, I think, remarked by ſome 
one who went into the company of the clergy at 
one of their feaſts, in hopes of finding among 
them that elegance and philoſophical ſpirit of 
converſe which he had in vain ſought among 
others, that nothing was talked of with any 
apparent animation, but the flavour of the 
veniſon, the fine reliſh of the hams, the richneſs 
of the pyecruſt, and the excellence of the 
claret, Theſe, indeed, cauſed the moſt cor- 


dial congratulations ; and theſe, interrupted 
only by the conjectures on the next vacancies 
in livings, ſtalls, and mitres, conſtituted the 
whole of the diſcourſe in a ſympoſium con- 
ſiſting of the inſtructors of mankind. If ſuch 
be the caſe, we are not to wonder that the 
ſublimer ſort of converſation is rarely to be 
found in the common ranks, who are often 
too deficient in education, to be able to inter- 
change their ſentiments with any conſiderable 
advantage to the mind or the morals. 

It is ſaid, that a celebrated. wit had ſought 
the company of Addifon with uncommon ſo- 
licitude, and with a hope of being delighted 

with 
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with that fine humour which is ſo conſpicuous 
in his writings; but that Addiſon did not 


talk, though he paid it off in drinking, which 


he did ſo intemperately, that nature was obli- 
ged to throw off her load ; upon which cir- 
cumſtance the viſitor, on his departure, re- 
marked, that no good thing had come out of 


his mouth that night but the wine. Let it, 


however, be remembered by thoſe who bring 
ſuch inſtances in their own juſtification, that 
the cauſe of Addiſon's taciturnity was, a na- 
tural diffidence in the company of ſtrangers, 
to diſmiſs which he took his glaſs more freely 


than he might otherwiſe have done; and that, 


among a choſen few, his converſation was at 
once improving and delightful, 


In ſome circles it is poſſible to be a very 
excellent companion without uttering a ſingle 
ſentiment, or a ſingle word more than is ne- 
ceſſary to repeat the toaſt. In theſe, indeed, 
the wit of a Swift, the humour of a Quin, 
and the fine philoſophical fpirit of an Addi- 
ſon, would not be deemed half fo agreeable 
as the good-natured eaſe of him who counts 
no hours, but ſilently ſits and inhales and ex- 
bales, through a tube of clay, the ſmoke of 


tobacco, 
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tobacco, If ſuch perſons are philoſophers, 
one might gueſs from their taciturnity, that 
they are the diſciples of Pythagoras. 

In the lower ranks of mankind we muſt 
not expect refinement. Liberal and ingenious 
ideas muſt have been collected by reading, 
before converſation can be advanced to the 
perfection of which it is capable. We readily 
therefore pardon thoſe defects which could 
not eaſily have been ſupplied. We are not 
ſurpriſed at ribaldry, noiſe, and nonſenſe, in 
the ſociety of the vulgar, and of thoſe who 
ſeek relief from bodily labour in coarſe mirth 
and unſelected ſociety. But that perſons who 
have improved their reaſon, and who have 
leiſure for all the refinements of intellectual 
pleaſure, ſhould neglect the means of ſo much 
advantage and ſatisfaction as might be derived 
from converſation properly conducted, is an 
additional inſtance of our folly, in diſregard- 
ing the moſt obvious means of improving our 
happineſs and our condition. 

I know it may be ſaid, that, as relaxation 
is often the principal object of our mutual in- 
tercourſe, to render converſation a ſtudy, and 
the effect of care and meditation, is to defeat 
its purpoſe. But let it be remembered, that 

the 
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the improvements in converſation which I re- 
commend, contribute no leſs to increaſe the 
| pleaſure than the advantage of it. I recom- 
mend no ſtiffneſs, no improper ſolemnity, or 
diſagreeable formality ; but eaſe, elegance, 
| politeneſs, united with ſenſe, taſte, learning, 
and with a communicative diſpoſition. Cards 
are not diſapproved in general; nothing, how- 
ever light, while it is innocent, is totally pro- 
hibited ; and all that I contend for is, that, 
where circumſtances admit, and in a proper 
alternation, literature, the fine arts, natural 
and moral philoſophy, hiſtory, and whatever 
exerciſes the better powers of the underſtand- 
ing, ſhould contribute to fill up the many 
hours which we uſually ſpend in company. 
Theſe things would often preclude inſipidity, 
fcandal, gaming, and intemperance. Such 
would be their valuable effects conſidered only 
negatively. But they would do more, they 
would exalt and refine the human mind, and 
would prove, what man ſo often boaſts with- 
out exhibiting ſufficient proofs of it, that he 
is an animal not only ſocial, but rational, 
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N' CHE. 


ON GOODNESS OF HEART. 


x 7 HOEVER has made accurate obſervations 
on men and manners, will eaſily per- 
ceive, that the praiſe of goodneſs of heart is 
uſually accompanied with an oblique inſi- 
nuation of intellectual imbecility. I believe 
him to be a well- meaning man, ſays the ma- 
lignant panegyriſt, and if there is any fault 
in him, it will be found rather in his head 
than in his heart. Nothing could be better 
contrived by a crafty and envious world, to 
render this amiable quality contemptible, than 
to repreſent it as the effect, or as the compa= 
nion of folly. 


It is, indeed, true, that innocence and in- 
tegrity are uſually. accompanied with ſim- 
plicity ; not, however with that ſort of 
ſimplicity which is ſometimes ſynonymous 
with folly ; but with an amiable openneſs of 
manners, which had rather loſe its objects, 
than obtain them by deceit ; which leads the 
tongue boldly to ſpeak what the heart ho- 
| | neſtly 
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neſtly conceives. If we weigh the fatiſ- 
factions of an open and upright conduct, of 
a clear conſcience, and of that liberty which 
we enjoy by thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, 
without mean and ſervile reſtraints, it will, 
I believe, be found, that this ſimplicity is 
true wiſdom, and that the cunning of the 
worldly wiſe is real and egregious im- 


- prudence. 


Goodneſs of heart, whether it be a natural or 
acquired goodneſs, is indeed, in every reſpect, 


the higheſt excellence. It is the only quality 


which can reſcue human nature from the diſ- 
grace and miſery of its wretched weakneſſes, 
and its powerful tendencies to evil. It raiſes 
the poor worm, that otherwiſe crawls on a 
dunghill, and ſtings and bites his wretched 
companions, to an exalted place in the ſcale 
of being, and cauſes him to aflimilate with 
the divine nature. 

I ſhall exhibit to my youthful readers, 
whoſe hearts are yet ſuſceptible of whatever 
bias they chuſe to give them, two characters: 
in one of which appeared goodneſs of heart, 
and in the other, worldly wiſdom or cunning, 
or the art of pleaſing for the ſake of profit. 
If any one ſhould heſitate in chuſing whether 
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of the two ſhall be his model, he need not 
heſitate at beginning a reformation of him- 
ſelf, for he may depend upon it, that his own 
heart ſtands greatly in need of amendment. 
Serpens (for ſuch let us ſuppoſe to be his 
name) has perſuaded , himſelf that he ſees 
farther into things than the reſt of his ſpecies. 
He conſiders religion as prieſtcraft, morality 
as the invention of politicians, and taſte and 
literature as the amuſement of fools. His 
philoſophy, and all his better purſuits and 
ideas, are circumſcribed within limits ex- 
tremely narrow. Pleaſure and intereſt are 
his chief good, his only objects of ſerious 
purſuit; and in the attainment of theſe he 
is not ſcrupulouſly delicate. There is, in- 
deed, no virtue or good quality, the appear- 
ance of which he does not aſſume ; becauſe 
while mankind are weak enough to judge 
and eſteem men according to moral and re- 
ligious prejudices, a plauſible appearance is 
eſſentially neceſſary to ſucceſs in life. Ex- 
ternal decency is his higheſt aim. Sincerity 
or {ound principles would but retard his pur- 
poles. Compaſſion he never felt, and is 
equally a ſtranger to love and friendſhip, 
though 
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though he is always profeſſing them to per- 
ſons of fortune and diſtinction, whom he 
idolizes with religious adoration ; and this is 
the only ſentiment which he feels, bordering 


upon religion. 


By a life ſpent in abject ſervility, in court- 


ing a capricious world, in deceiving the cre- 


dulous, in contriving ſchemes of advantage 
or pleaſure, and in hardening his conſcience; 


he has at laſt, in his fiftieth year, obtained 
ſome promotion, and accumulated a hand- 


| ſome ſum of money. But he cannot enjoy it 


now he is poſleſſed of it. The ſame greedy 
ſelfiſhneſs which taught him to debaſe his 
foul in purſuing intereſt and private gratifi- 
cation, ftill operates on his conduct, and ren- 
ders him a complete miſer. Though he has 
long enjoyed a competency, he never had 
ſpirit enough to marry. He was afraid of 
the expence. He hates his relations, becauſe 
he thinks they expect his fortune at his de- 

ceaſe. He has made no real friends, though 
he has deceived thouſands, by profeſſing 
friendſhip for the eaſter accompliſhment of 


his dirty deſigns. All the neighbours deteſt 


him; and he envies every one of them who 
"Fg | appears 
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appears to be happier than himſelf, which in- 
deed they all do; for his heart is torn with 
malignity, with fears, anxieties, and covet- 
ouſneſs. He bears, however, the character 
of a ſhrewd and ſenſible man, one who knows 
the world, and learned, at an early age, to 
make it his bubble. His advice is conſidered 
as an oracle in all pecuniary buſineſs, and no 
attorney would be half ſo much conſulted, if 
he did not render himſelf almoſt inacceſſible 
by the moroſeneſs. of his temper. As in his 
youth, he was all ſubmiſſion and gentleneſs, 
and perfectly ſkilled in the celebrated art of 
plealing; ſo now, when the maſque is no 
longer neceſſary, his natural diſpoſition breaks | 
out in all its horrid deformity. But the mi- 
ſery which he occaſions to all around him, 
falls upon himſelf, by the juſt retribution of 
Providence. The heart, which has been the 
receptacle of every vice and every meanneſs, 
is always the ſeat of uneaſy ſenſation. The 
ſtupid inſenſibility with reſpe& to the finer 
feelings, which uſually characterizes that ſort - 
of ſhrewd men, who are celebrated in the 
world as men who #now things ſo well, may, 


indeed, guard them from pungent affliction ; 
Vox. II. oe but 


8 D Ne 103. 
but it is itſelf a curſe moſt devoutly to be * 


Precated. 


Simplicius was the ſon of parents remark- 
able for the piety and regularity of their lives. 
He received a liberal education in its moſt 
comprehenſive form, and found every moral 
inſtruction which he derived from books, and 
from his preceptor, confirmed by example 
at home. All his delicate ſenſibilities were 
gradually nurfed to a ſtate of perfection by 
the innocence and temperance of his life; by 
the piety and virtue of his family, in which 
ſuch reſpect was paid to him while a boy, 
that not a word that could convey a looſe or 
improper idea was ever uttered in his pre- 
ſence. He married early, and obeyed the 
dictates of his heart in feleQting a moſt ami» 
able woman, of beauty, ſenſe, and. temper, 
but of little' or no fortune. The ſhrewd and 
wiſe men of the world laughed and pitied. 
Simplicius, however, had never any reaſon to 
repent. His children. are his chief delight ; 
but he loves his friends with ſincere and un- 
alterable affection; and there is no ſpecies of 
diſtreſs which he does not pity and relieve to 
the beſt of his power. The amiableneſs of his 

manners, 
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manners, and the regularity of his conduct, 
gave him the advantage of character, the 
want of which can ſeldom be ſupplied by any 
worldly policy. With this powerful recom- 
mendation he has made his way to eminence, 
and enjoys his ſucceſs with the trueſt reliſh. 
It is, indeed, unembittered by any reflection 
of ſiniſter modes of ſecuring it. He always 
proceeded in the ſtrait road of common ſenſe 
and common honeſty. He knew of no ob- 
liquities, for, indeed, he found the art of life 
very plain and eaſy, and by no means ſuch as 
requires the precepts of a Machiavel. His 
heart and his underſtanding are both excel- 
lent; and co-operating with each other, have 
conducted him to happineſs through the 
flowery paths of innocence. His heart has 
been a perpetual ſpring of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions to himſelf, and to all who were ſo for- 
tunate as to be allied to him by kindred, by 
affinity, by acquaintance, or in the courſe of 


his negociations. A good conſcience will 


cauſe the evening of life to cloſe in the ſweeteſt 
ſerenity, as the day has been diſtinguiſhed by 
unclouded ſunſhine. 
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Whatever the ſhort-ſighted votaries of ava- 
rice and ambition may aſſert, there is no 


doubt, but that real goodneſs of heart is the 


nobleſt ornament of human nature, and the 
leaſt fallible ſource of permanent ſatisfaction. 
have often therefore lamented, that in the 
courſe of what is called a liberal education, 
very little attention has been paid at our beſt 
ſchools to the culture of the heart. While 
good ſeeds have been ſown in the under- 
ſtanding, the heart has been ſuffered to be 
overrun with weeds and briars. In truth, 


learning, and abilities, without goodneſs of 


heart, conſtitute that kind of wiſdom which 
18 e in the ſight of reaſon and of 
God. Without goodneſs of heart, man, how= 
ever accompliſhed, is ſo far from being but 
a little lower than the angels, that he is 
ſcarcely above the accurſed ſpirits, and by no 
means equal to many of the brates, who often 


_ exhibit moſt amiable inſtances of a good 


heart in the virtues of gratitude, ſincere af- 


fection, and fidelity. 
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N' CIV. 


ON THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS, 


F portraits of the ancient Athenians, painted 
from the life by the artiſts of the times, 
had deſcended to the preſent age, they would 
have attracted univerſal notice, and have been 
. juſtly conſidered as invaluable. The pro- 
ductions, however, of the pencil are not 
proof againſt the corroſions of time; but 
though we have no original pictures of the 
perſons of the ancient Athenians, we have 
admirable ſketches of their minds delineated 
by Theophraſtus. I do not mean delſcripticns 
of heroes, philoſophers, or poets. They are 
to be found in the writings of the hiſtorian, 
Theophraſtus has taken his pictures from 
private and common life; from perſons too 
obſcure to adorn the page of hiſtory, but 
who conſtitute ſubjects well adapted to the 
purpoſe of him who ſtudies the anatomy of 
human nature. It is, indeed, extremely cu- 
rious and amuſing to diſcover ſtrokes of cha- 
racter in the citizens of Athens, who lived 
Ce 3 above 
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above two thouſand years ago, exactly ſimilar 
to the manners of the preſent day, as they 
appear in London, and in other parts of ci- 
vilized Europe. 

Theophraſtus entered on the undertaking 
of delineating the characters of his country- 
men at the age of ninety- nine; an age at 


which he had treaſured up a multitude of 


ideas from converſe and obſervation. His 


_ deſign was to ſtigmatize follies, foibles, and 


little vices rather than atrocious crimes, He 
meant, as he informs us himſelf in his pre- 
face, that poſterity ſhould learn from the pat- 
terns which he ſhould leave them, to judge 
of characters with accurate diſcrimination, 
and to ſelect ſuch perſons for friendſhip and 
acquaintance as might communicate excellence 
equal to their own, by exciting a ſpirit of ge- 
nerous emulation. 

I will tranſcribe a fingle extra& for the 
amuſement of my reader, defiring him to 
keep in his mind the idea, that- the writer of 


the character, and the perſon characteriſed, 


lived above three hundred years before the 
Chriſtian era, It will alſo be proper, in 
order to receive all the pleaſure which the 


peruſal of Theophraſtus is capable of afford- 


ing, 
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ing, that the reader ſhould conſider, whether 


many features of the character have not fallen 
under his own obſervation. 


The following paſſage is taken from his 
ſection on the Art of Pleaſing; and ſhews, 
that this boaſted art, as it is now taught, is 
no modern diſcovery ; but is, at all times, 
the genuine offspring of meanneſs and ſelf- 
intereſt, 

«© The art of pleaſing,” ſays hay os If 
kind of behaviour in the company of another, 
which tends, indeed, to give pleaſure, but 
not for the beſt of purpoſes. The perſon 
who ſtudies it, is ſuch an one as, after hav- 


ing ſaluted a man a great way off, and called 


him the beſt man in the world, and admired 
him ſufficiently, takes him by both his hands, 
and will not let him go; but accompanying 
him a little way, aſks when he ſhall have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him again; nor does he 
take leave after all without a thouſand com- 
pliments and praiſes. When he is called in 
as an arbitrator, he is not only defirous of 
pleaſing the party on whoſe fide he appears, 
but the adverſary alſo, that he may ſeem to 
be the common friend of both. He tells a 
__ gentleman, that he really ſpeaks the 
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language with a better accent than the natives. 

When he is invited to dinner, he inſiſts upon 

the gentleman's letting the little children come 

in, and the moment he ſees them, he declares, 

they are more like their father than one fig is 

like another; and taking them by the hand, 

he kiſſes them, and makes them ſit next to 

him, and plays with them himſelf, ſaying, 

here is a little trinket for one, and here is a 
little hatchet for the other; and he lets them 
fall aſleep on his lap, ſeeming to be highly 
delighted, though he fits on thorns all the 
while, He ſhaves his face very often; he 
keeps his teeth accurately clean; lays aſide 
his clothes, even while they are good, becauſe 
the faſhion is changed, and takes care to be 
perfumed with the beſt perfume. In all public 
places he is ſeen talking, or ſitting, with the 
principal perſons, &c.” It is not conſiſtent 
with my deſign to fill my paper with citations, 
or it would be eaſy to produce many ancient 
pieces from this moral painter, which deſerve 
to be highly eſteemed on account of their age 
and curiolity. The paintings, it muſt be 
owned, are rather in the Flemiſh ſtyle, and 
many of them partake of the caricatura. 


But 
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But though I commend the pieces as cu- 
rioſities, I would by no means be underſtood 
to praiſe them as perfect, or as ſtandards for 
imitation. Whether they have undergone 
mutilation or tranſpoſition, or whether the 
author, in extreme old age, had not ſpirits 
to review what he wrote, it is not eaſy to de- 
termine : but it 1s certain, that there is often 
a total want of conneQtion, and that many 
ſtrokes are admitted not at all deſcriptive of 
the character to which they are applied. In- 
deed it appears probable, that the characters 
were real ones, and the remarks perſonal. 
So that though the author began with a gene- 
ral foible or folly, yet, purſuing the model 
from which he drew in all its parts, he was 
led, by an accurate delineation of the whole, 
to ſome particularities not at all connected 
with the predominant features of the general 
character deſcribed, 

With reſpe& to the ſtyle of this little book, 
I cannot diſcover any beauties ſo peculiarly 
ſtriking as could induce Ariſtotle to change 
this author's name from Tyrtamus to that of 
Theophraſtus. There were, however, it is 
probable, in his other works, ſome very diſ- 
tinguiſhed excellencies of diction, ſince they 
procured him, from one of the belt critics 


whom 
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whom the world ever ſaw, a name, which 
ſigniſied, that he expreſſed himſelf like a god. 
Diogenes Laertius informs us that he' wrote 
no fewer than two hundred and twenty 
books; but ſcarcely any of them have eſcaped 
the hand of envious time. The characters, 
we may venture to imagine, are greatly mu- 
tilated, and many of them loſt. It is, indeed, 
ſuppoſed, that as in this treatiſe he has repre- 
ſented faults only, he wrote another, in which 
he preſented to the view the more amiable 
picture of virtuous and agreeable characters. 
Very high commendations are paid to his 
Treatiſe on Plants and Stones; but it is but 
little read, ſince the great improvements which 
have been made by the moderns in the ſcience 
of botany. Upon the whole of his character, 
Caſaubon appears to have remarked, with 
juſtice, that he was worthy of that age which 
produced the glorious triumvirate, Socrates, 
Plato, and Ariſtotle. 


Many commentaries have been written to 
facilitate the reading of the characters; but I 
cannot help thinking, that this is one of the 
few ancient books, in the illuſtration of which 
learning is leſs neceſſary than a knowledge of 
the world. | 
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ON SEVERAL PASSAGES IN THE ENCUHIRI- 
DION OR MANUAL OF EPICTETUS, 


_ ERE 1s ſcarcely any of the philoſophical 
ſects which has not adopted ſome ab- 
ſurdity amidſt a great variety of wiſe and va- 
luable doctrine. Like all inventors and ſe- 
leQors of their own ſyſtems, they have been 
hurried to exceſs, and have diſgraced the ra- 
tional parts of their philoſophy by far-fetched 
refinements, or by fooliſh tenets, which could 
originate only in the madneſs of enthuſiaſm. 
The ſtoical ſyſtem, beautiful and noble as it 
is in a general view, abounds with blemiſhes 
which have almoſt rendered it contemptible. 
It may, indeed, be faid, in vindication of 
them, that they have a tendency to raiſe and 
ſtrengthen human nature; while the errors of 
many other ſyſtems tend only to indulge its 
paſſions, and to increaſe its infirmity. _ 

I ſhall preſent my reader with a few ex- 
tracts from the admirable. Enchiridion ; di- 
veſting them of the abſurd doctrines, and re- 
taining only what is really practicable and in- 

tereſting 
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tereſting to mankind at large, independently 
of any philoſophical ſyſtem. The paſſages 
are well known to the learned, to whoſe no- 
tice it would be ſuperfluous to addreſs them, 


They are more particularly intended for the 


uſe of the young; and of thoſe who, from 
their engagements in active or commercial life, 
have not time for the ſtudy of Epictetus. 
Readers of this deſcription will, I hope, find 
them not only very curious but uſeful ſpeci- 
mens of heathen wiſdom. I ſhall tranſcribe 
the few paſſages which the limits of my paper 
will admit, from the tranſlation of a lady, who 
has long done honour to her ſex, and to Eng- 
liſh literature, 

* Require not things to happen as you 
wiſh; but wiſh them to happen as they do 
happen, and you will go on well. 

« Remember that you muſt behave in life 
as at an entertainment. Is any thing brought 
roundto you? Put out your hand and take your 
ſhare with moderation. Does it paſs by you? 
Do not ſtop it. Is it not yet come? Do not 
ſtretch forth your defire towards it, but wait, 
till it reaches you. Thus do with regard to 
children, to a wife, to public poſts, to riches ; 
and you will be ſome time or other a worthy 
partner of the feaſts of the gods. 

| * Remember 
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« Remember that you are an actor in a 
drama, of ſuch kind as the author pleaſes to 
make it. If ſhort, of a ſhort one; if long, 
of a long one. If it be his pleaſure you 
ſhould act a poor man, a cripple, a governor, 
or a private perſon, ſee that you act it natu- 
rally. For this is your bulineſs, to act well 
the character aſſigned you. To chuſe it is 
another's. | 
lf you have an earneſt deſire of attaining 
to philoſophy, prepare yourſelf from the very 
firſt to be laughed at, to be ſneered by the 
multitude, to hear them ſay, © he is returned 
to us a philoſopher all at once,” and, © whence 
this ſupercilious look? Now, for your part, 
do not have a ſupercilious look indeed ; but 
Rill keep ſteadily to thoſe things which ap- 
pear beſt to you, as one appointed by God to 
this ſtation. For remember, if you adhere to 
the ſame point, thoſe very perſons who at firſt 
ridiculed, will afterwards admire you; but if 
you are conquered by them, you will incur a 
double ridicule. 

When a neighbour's boy has had a light 
accident, broken a cup, for inſtance, we are 
preſently ready to ſay, * Theſe are things that 
will happen.” Be aſſured then, that when 


your 
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your own cup likewiſe is broken, you ought 


to be affected juſt as when another's cup is 


broken. Transfer this in like manner to other 


things. Is the child or wife of another dead? 


There is no one who would not ſay, This 
is an accident to which human nature is 
liable.” But if any one's own child happens 
to die, it is preſently, © Alas, how wretched 
am I!” But it ſhould be remembered, how 
we are affected on hearing the ſame thing 
concerning others. 

If a perſon had delivered up your body 
to any one whom he had met in the way, 
you would certainly be angry. And do you 
feel no ſhame in delivering up your own 
mind to be diſconcerted and confounded by 
any one who happens to give you ill lan- 
guage? 

* Duties are univerſally meaſured by rela- 
tions. Is any one a father? In this are im- 
plied, as due, taking care of him, ſubmitting 
to him in all things, patiently receiving his 
reproaches, his correction. But he is a bad 


father. Is your natural tie then to a good - 


father? No: but to a father. Is a brother 
unjuſt? Well: preferve your own ſituation 
towards him ; conſider not what he does, but 

what 
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what you are to do. In this manner you 
will find, from the idea of a neighbour, a ci- 
tizen, a general, the correſponding duties, if 
you accuſtom yourſelves to contemplate the 
ſeveral relations. 

<« Tt is incumbent on every one to offer li- 
bations and ſacrifices conformably to the cuſ- 
toms of his country, with purity, and not in a 
ſlovenly manner, nor negligently, nor beyond 
his ability, 

« Immediately preſcribe ſome character 
and form of behaviour to yourſelf, which you 
may preſerve, both alone and in company. 

„We muſt not diſcourſe on any of the 
common ſubjects, of gladiators, or horſe- 
races, or athletic champions, or feafts, the 
vulgar topics of converſation ; but principally 
not of men, ſo as either to blame, or praiſe, 
or make compariſons. If you are able, by 
your own converſation, bring over that of 
your company to proper ſubjects; but, if 
you happen to be taken among perſons of 
ideas totally different from yours, be ſilent. 

* Let not your laughter be much, nor on 
many occaſions, nor profuſe. Avoid ſwear- 
ing, if poſſible, altogether ; if not, as far as 
you are able, 

« Avoid 
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« Avoid public and vulgar entertainments: 
but, if ever an occaſion calls you to them, 
keep your attention upon the ſtretch, that 
you may not imperceptibly ſlide into vulgar 


manners. For be aſſured, that if a perſon be 


ever ſo ſound himſelf, yet if his companion be 
infected, he who converſes with him will be 
infected likewiſe. 

« Before marriage preſerve yourſelf pure; 
but do not, therefore, be troubleſome, and 
full of reproofs, to thoſe who are licentious, 
nor frequently boaſt that you yourſelf are 
not. 


If any perſon tells you, that ſuch a per- 
ſon ſpeaks ill of you, do not make excuſes 
about what is ſaid of you, but anſwer; © He 
does not know my other faults, elſe he would 
not have mentioned only theſe.” 


In parties of converſation, avoid a fre- 
quent and exceſſive mention of your own 
actions and dangers ; for, however agreeable 


it may be to yourſelf to mention the riſques 


you have run, it 1s not equally agreeable to 
others to hear your adventures. Avoid like- 
wiſe an endeavour to excite laughter; for 
this is a ſlippery point, which may throw you 
into vulgar manners; and beſides, may be 

apt 
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apt to leſſen you in the eſteem of your ac- 
quaintance. Approaches to indecent diſ- 
courſe are likewiſe dangerous. Whenever, 
therefore, any thing of this ſort happens, if 
there be a proper opportunity, rebuke him 
who makes advances that way; or, at leaſt, 
by ſilence and bluſhing, and a forbidding 
look, ſhew yourſelf diſpleaſed by ſuch talk. 

< If you are ſtruck by the appearance of 
any promiſed pleaſure, guard yourſelf againſt 
being hurried away by it; but let the affair 
wait your leiſure, and procure yourſelf ſome 
delay. Then bring to your mind both points 
of time; that, in which you ſhall enjoy the 
pleaſure, and that, in which you will repent 
and reproach yourſelf, after you have enjoyed 
it: and ſet before you, in oppoliticn to theſe, 
how you will rejoice and applaud yourſelf, if 
you abſtain. And even, though it ſhould 
appear to you a ſeaſonable gratification, take 
heed, that its enticing and agreeable and at- 
traftive force may not ſubdue you; but ſet 
in oppoſition to this, how much better it is, 
to be conſcious of having gained ſo great a 
victory. 

* When you do any thing from a clear 
judgment that it ought to be done, never 
ſhun the being ſeen to do it, even though the 
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world ſhould make a wrong ſuppoſition about 
it; for, if you do not act right, ſhun the 
action itſelf; but if you do, why are you 
afraid of thoſe who cenſure you wrongly ? 

« If you have aſſumed any character above 
your ſtrength, you have both made an ill 


bgure in that, and quitted one which py" 


might have ſupported. 

Women, from fourteen years old, are 
flattered with the title of miſtreſs by the 
men. Therefore, perceiving that they are 
regarded as only qualified to give the men 
pleaſure, they begin to adorn themſelves ; 


and in that to place all their hopes. It is 


worth while, therefore, to fix our attention 
on making them ſenſible that they are 
eſteemed for nothing elſe, but the appearance 
of a decent, and modeſt, and diſcreet beha- 
viour. 

« It is a mark of want of genius, to ſpend 
much time 1n things relating to the body ; as 
to be long in our exerciſes, in eating and 
drinking. Theſe ſhould be done incidentally 
and ſlightly; and our whole attention be en- 
caged in the care of the underſtanding. 

“Never call yourſelf a philoſopher, nor 
talk a great deal among the unlearned about 
theorems; but act conformably to them. 

Thus, 
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Thus, at entertainments, do not talk how 
perſons ought to eat; but eat as you ought, 
There is great danger in immediately throw- 
ing out what you have not digeſted. And if 
any one tells you, that you know nothing, and 
you are not nettled at it, then you may be ſure 
that you have begun your buſineſs. 

„ Sheep do not produce the graſs, to ſhew 
how much they have eaten; but, inwardly 
digeſting their food, they outwardly produce 
wool and milk. Thus, therefore, do you 
likewiſe not ſhew theorems to the unlearned, 
but the actions produced by them, after they 
have been digeſted. 

« The condition and characteriſtic of a 
vulgar perſon are, that he never expects either 
benefit or hurt from himſelf, but from exter- 
nals. The condition and charaCteriſtic of a 
philoſopher are, that he expects all hurt and 
benefit from himſelf, 

* Whatever rules you have deliberately 
propoſed to yourſelf for the conduct of life, 
abide by them as ſo many laws, and as if you 
would be guilty of impiety in tranſgreſſing 
any of them; and do not regard what any 
one ſays of you, for this, after all, is no con- 
cern of yours. How long will you defer to 
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think yourſelf worthy of the nobleſt improve- 
ments, and in no inſtance to tranſgreſs the 
diſtinctions of reaſon? You are no longer a 
boy, but a grown man. If, therefore, you 
will be negligent and flothful, and always add 
procraſtination to procraſtination, purpoſe to 
purpole, and fix day after day in which you 
will attend to yourſelf, you will inſenfibly con- 
tinue without proficiency; and living and 
dying, perſervere in being one of the vulgar. 
This inſtant, then, think yourſelf worthy of 
living as a man grown up, and a proficient. 
Let whatever appears to be the beſt, be to 
you an inviolable law. And if any inſtance 
of pain or pleaſure, or glory or difgrace, be 
ſet before you, remember that now 1s the 
combat, now the Olympiad comes on, nor 
can it be put off; and that, by once being 
worſted and giving way, proficiency is loſt ; 
or, by the contrary, preſerved. Thus So- 
crates became perfect, improving himſelf by 
every thing, attending to nothing but reaſon. 
And, though you are not yet a Socrates, you 


ought, however, to live as one deſirous of 
becoming a Socrates, 


* Upon all occaſions we ought to have this 
ſaying of Socrates at hand, O Crito! if it 


thus 
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thus pleaſes the gods, thus Jet it be! Anytus 
and Melitus may kill me indeed, but hurt me 
they cannot.“ 

The conferences of Epictetus, from which, 
indeed, the manual is in great meaſure col- 
leted, quaint as they appear, abound with 
pithy remarks ; ſuch as ſuggeſt much more to 
the mind of a reflecting reader, than meets 
the ear. The gold, however, as it happens 
in the richeſt mines, is ſurrounded with much 
droſs. The uncouth manner in which the 
conferences appear in a tranſlation, however 
excellent, has deterred many from peruſing 
them, who would have found their perſeve- 
rance amply rewarded. I cannot, therefore, 
help wiſhing, for the ſake of liberal and ſtu- 
dious young men, that all the valuable matter 
were extracted, and preſented to their view, 
with accuracy; but, at the ſame time, with 
all the ornaments of an elegant and flowing 
diction. I ſhould, indeed, think it an excel- 
lent mode of improving the minds and morals 
of thoſe who are in the courſe of their educa- 
tion, if ſome one paſſage, like thoſe cited 
above, were ſelected as a text or ſubje& on 
which the preceptor might expatiate. For, 
next to the ſcriptures themſelves, the writings 
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of the ſtoics contribute moſt to raiſe and reſcue 
human nature from the humiliation and 
wretchedneſs into which it is prone to fall, by 
natural degeneracy, inherent weakneſs, and 
acquired corruption. They operate on the 
mind like thoſe medicines on the body which 
are called bracers, or corroboratives ; and 
| ſurely that philoſophy ought to be encouraged 
by every moraliſt and ſtateſman, which adds 
nerves to virtue, and gives ſtability to em- 
pire. 
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N' CVI. 
ON SWEETNESS AND DELICACY OF STYLE. 


As there is in ſome flowers an exquilite 
ſcent, and in ſome fruits a delicious 
flavour, to expreſs which no language has a 
name; ſo there is in ſtyle a ſweetneſs and a 
delicacy which eludes deſcription, and can only 
be perceived by the ſenſibility of taſte, 


But though it may be difficult to analyſe 
this agreeable quality, or to teach a writer 
how to infuſe it into his works, yet it is by 
no means equally arduous to point out a few 
authors, in whom both the obſervations of 
others, and our own feelings, have diſcovered 
it. This, indeed, is the only method of com- 
municating it; and though it is not be taught 
by didactic and formal precepts, it may be 
acquired by the contagious influence of a 
captivating example. 

Sweetneſs is chiefly to be found in lyric 
poetry; but is by no means confined to it, 
Though Voſlius is of opinion, that ſweetneſs 
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is peculiar to lyric, as gravity to the epic, 
ſimplicity to the paſtoral, ſoftneſs to the ele- 
giac, jocularity to the comic, pathos to the 
tragic, bitterneſs to the ſatiric, and pungency 
to the epigrammatic ; yet I rather think that 
they all admit, on ſome occaſions, ſomething 
of this captivating quality. Homer, who 
furniſhes models of every ſtyle, often mixes, 
among his ruder beauties, a delicate ſweetneſs 
of diction, which, beſides its own inherent 
power of plealing, embelliſhes all the rougher 
parts by the power of contraſt. 

Theocritus is all ſweetneſs ; and if a reader, 
with a good ear, ſhould not underſtand the 
bard of Syracuſe, he might ſtill be delighted 
with the delicious honey of the Doric dialeQ. 

Many of the little, but elegant compoſi- 
tions in the anthologiz, owe all their ex- 
cellence to the ſelection of words, which 
convey enchanting muſic to the ear. They 
ſeem, indeed, to trickle like liquid honey from 
the honeycomb, and this without any affect- 
ation in the writers ; for ſuch are the peculiar 
beauties of the Greek language, that it is 
difficult to write on ſubjects connected with 
pleaſure, love, and beauty, without uſing ſuch 
expreſſions as, beſides their real meaning, 


excite 
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excite an idea of ſweetneſs, by their ſound, 
ſimilar to the object repreſented. 
Sweetneſs is the peculiar excellence of the 


joyous bard of Teos. The bacchanalian ſongs 
of modern times partake very little of thoſe 
delicate charms which diſtinguiſh a ſtyle truly 
Anacreontic. It does not indeed appear, that 
the modern bacchanals have thought it poſſible 
that their joys ſhould admit of delicacy. The 
ſongs, therefore, which have been written to 
enliven and ſtimulate their mirth, have uſually 
been of a coarſer kind, and ſuch as neceſſarily 
excluded ſweetneſs of compoſition. They 
ſeem to have conſidered a Bacchus as he is 
rudely repreſented on a ſign-poſt, and not as 
he is deſcribed by the poets and ſculptors of 
antiquity, a moſt graceful and elegant figure. 
Anacreon, after all, like the Greek epigram- 
matiſts, muſt be acknowledged to owe much 
of his ſweetneſs to a language, which cannot 
be otherwiſe than ſweet on certain ſubjects, 
without unnatural violence. The Latin lan- 
guage, though ſuſceptible of peculiar deli- 


cacy, is certainly leſs capable of ſweetneſs 
than the dialect of Athens, Ionia, and Doris. 


But till there are many authors in it, who 


have 
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have derived much of the power of pleaſing 
the human race, during neai twenty centu- 
ries, from the ſingular ſweetneſs of their 
ſtyle. 

Catullus, I believe, deſerves to be men- 
tioned among the firſt of thoſe who have 
emulated the Greeks in their diſtinguiſhed 
excellence. Few books would have been 
better calculated to give boys a true taſte for 
ſweet compoſition, if the decency of the poet's 
ſentiments had been equal 'to the delicacy of 
his ſtyle. | 

Horace was a very Proteus in the cireum- 
lance of a verſatile and variegated diction. 

His odes abound with ſtanzas, and his other 
works with heroic verſes, which evidently 
prove, that if he had choſen to vie with Vir- 
gil in ftrength and dignity, he would have 


approached his rival, But he was a man of 


pleaſure, and his favourite ſtyle is that in 
which he celebrates love and wine. In this 


there is a remarkable ſweetneſs; and I know 


not whether the chrigſa felicitas, or that charm 
of his writings which reſulted from ſtudy and 
happineſs united, may not be ſaid to conſiſt 
in {weetneſs and delicacy. Such is the de- 
lightful ſweetneſs of the ninth ode of the 

fourth 
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fourth book, and the fourth of the third, that 
all readers have been charmed with them ; 
and Julius Scaliger, a very warm critic, has 
aſſerted, that he had rather be the author of 
them than of all Pindar's odes, or than be 
elevated to the rank of a monarch. It is, I 
think, certain, that many of the odes of Ho- 
race, and many of-the works of other poets 
of equal fame, have delighted mankind from 
one generation to another, far leſs by their 
ſentiments than by thoſe congenial beauties, 
a ſweetneſs of language, a delicate choice of 
words, and a well modulated collocation, 
The modeſt bard of Mantua indiſputably 
owes his influence over the human mind to 
his talent in attempering, in a moſt judicious 
union, ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, and the niceſt de- 
licacy, with the moſt majeſtic grandeur. 


Among the proſe writers of Greece and 
Rome, every reader of taſte will immediately 
obſerve, that Herodotus and Xenophon, 
Cæſar and Cicero, claim the firſt place in the 
excellence of a ſweet ſtyle. The two Plinies 
and Paterculus have a conſiderable ſhare of it. 
Thucydides, Salluſt, and Tacitus are too fond 


of auſterity to admit any great portion of 
ſweetneſs. 


5 Many 
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Many of the modern Latin poets have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by the ſweetneſs of 
their verſe. Some of them have, however, 
carried it to exceſs, and have written in the 
worſt manner of Grotius, Johannes Secun- 
dus, and Bonifonius. Sweetneſs ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed from luſciouſneſs; the one af- 
fects us with the ſenſations durably agree- 
able; the other quickly cloys and palls the 
appetite, _ | t 
The eminent French writers, who certainly 
poſſeſs taſte, have diſplayed a remarkable 
ſweetneſs of ſtyle. The Italians can ſcarcely 
compoſe without diſplaying it. He who has 
formed a taſte for this quality, will find it 
fully gratified in the writings of Fontaine, 
Metaſtaſio, and, indeed, in all the celebrated 
authors of France and Italy, Thoſe nations, 
in modern times, have been more defective 
in ſtrength and nerve, than in any of the 
ſofter qualities, the purpoſe of which is to 
pleaſe. 

Though the French are diſpoſed to deny 
the Engliſh the praiſe of taſte, I cannot help 
thinking, that we have writers who can rival 
them in their pretenſions to every excellence 


which can adorn compoſition. Our Addiſon, 
like 
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like ſome of the moſt celebrated ancients, 
poſſeſſes that ſweetneſs, that delicacy, and 
that grace which 18 formed to pleaſe the hu- 
man mind, under all the revolutions of time, 
of faſhion, and of capricious taſte. It is not 
only the excellent matter which produces the 
effect of gently compoling our paſſions while 
we are reading Addiſon ; but it is alſo that 
ſweet ſtyle, which cannot be read and taſted 
without communicating to the mind ſome- 
thing of its own equability. Sir William 
Temple was, indeed, the model of Addiſon, 
and he is remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his 
ſtyle, eſpecially if he is compared with the 
writers of his own time. 

All our eminent pcets have judiciouſly 
mingled ſweetneſs with ſtrength, and grace 
with dignity. Waller has uſually obtained 
the praiſe of ſweetneſs; but he has been 
greatly exceeded by his ſucceſſors in this and 
every other ſpecies of poetry. If that ſort of 
genius which conſtitutes a Homer, a Shake- 


ſpeare, a Milton, has not been common 
among us; yet the ſubordinate ſpecies, 


which is diſplayed in elegant mediocrity, and 


in what we call pretty and pleaſing opuſcula, 
has no where more abounded. 


It 
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It appears to me, that the later writers of 
proſe have rather affected the maſculine and 
nervous, than the ſweet and graceful. The 
late Mr. Harris is, indeed, an exception; 
for he collected the pureſt honey from the 
flowers of Attica. The author of Fitz- 
oſborne's Letters has exhibited both grace and 
ſweetneſs: and I wiſh they were not ſome- 
times injured by verbolity. Johnſon, Hawkeſ- 
worth, Robertſon, are chiefly admired for 
ſtrength and force. Hume has now and 
then diſplayed ſomething of Addiſonian 
ſweetneſs in a few of his moral eſſays. It is 
to be wiſhed he had diſplayed alſo ſomething 
of the Addiſonian goodneſs of heart. The 
Warburtonian ſchool, as Hume called it, 
though it has produced ingenious and ner- 
vous writers, cannot boaſt either of ſweetneſs 
or gracefulneſs. It has delighted much in 
violent controverſy. and arbitrary diQation, 
both of which uſually bid defiance to the 
Graces, and prefer bitterneſs and acrimony 
to ſweetneſs. 

Though it may not be eaſy to define the 
whole of that, whatever it is, which conſti- 
tutes ſweetneſs of ſtyle, yet it is by no means 


difficult to diſcover one or two circumſtances 
which 
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which are highly conducive to it. It is, in- 
deed, obvious to obſerve, that the frequent 
uſe of liquid letters, and of labials combined 
with ſyllables conſiſting of vowels with few 
conſonants, contributes greatly to ſweeten the 
diction. But ſo nice a point 1s real excel- 
lence, that the ſmalleſt exceſs or affectation 
of any particular beauty will totally deſtroy 
all its agreeable effect. It muſt reſult from 
nature, cultivated indeed, but not too cloſely 
confined and directed by art. Alliteration is 
conducive to ſweetneſs, and is a figure fre- 
quently uſed by the beſt writers, ancient and 
modern. Uſed with caution it cannot fail to 
pleaſe ; but the cauſe of the pleaſure ſhould 
be latent. When this figure obtrudes itſelf 
too often, and in excels, as it does in ſeveral 
modern writers, it loſes all its grace, and the 
reader reſents and loaths the paltry artiſice of 
a writer who depends on ſo poor a claim to 
applauſe. This, indeed, and all other orna- 
ments, are to be uſed, as it has been obſerved, 
like falt at a meal, which agreeably ſeaſons 
every diſh when mixed in moderation, but 
which would ſpoil the whole, if it were ren- 
dered the predominant ingredient inthe repaſt. 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED 
FOR THE PROFESSION OF PUYSIC. 


1 was always a part of my deſign, in theſe 
4 papers, to ſuggeſt a few hints of advice to 
young perſons who are juſt entering on any 
of the liberal profeſſions ; not, indeed, with a 
preſumptuous intention to direct them in a 
technical or ſcientific practice, but merely to 
give them ſome general ideas, which may 
render their views more liberal, and their 
minds more generous, or arm them with 
ſome uſeful precautions. I remember too 
well the impertinence of the ſophiſt who 
read a lecture to Hannibal on the art of 
war, to think of inſtructing any perſons in 
the peculiar art and ſcience, which they have 
made the ſtudy of their lives. But there 
are certain uniyerſal truths which men, at- 
tached to a particular purſuit, ſometimes 
overlook. There is alſo a certain enlarge- 
ment of mind, which is loſt in the narrow 
habits and confined views of thoſe who take 
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an active part in a lucrative profeſſion. He 
who ſurveys life in an extenſive proſpect, 
may ſee a variety of magnificent objects 

which eſcape the eye, that is conſtantly 
| fixed on a few ſingle circumſtances, and con- 
fined within a narrow circle. It is the buſi- 
neſs of the moraliſt to inſpe& every part of 
human life, to endeavour to correct its errors, 
and promote all the excellence and happineſs 
of which it is capable. 

It has been juſtly remarked, that they who 
enter on the profeſſion of medicine in any of 
its branches, have too often depended for 
ſucceſs, rather on the cultivation of the graces 
than the ſciences. And it 1s certain, . that 
many perſons whoſe ſolid attainments were 
very moderate, have run away with the 
greateſt ſhare of wealth and popularity, with 
few other recommendations than a fine per- 
ſon, a ſhewy dreſs, a ſingular equipage, and 
an undaunted effrontery. 

But ſince internal ſatisfaction, a conſciouſ- 
neſs of having done all that was poſſible to 
prepare for a profeſſion, and of having pre- 
tended to no more than we are able to perform, 
is a ſurer ſource of happineſs, than the ap- 


plauſe, and even the guineas of the ignorant 
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multitude; I adviſe every pupil who values 
ſubſtantial happineſs more than the phantom 
of it, to devote the firſt period of his life to 
a very ſerious purſuit of every part of know- 
ledge which contributes to give him, not only 
a practical, but a theoretical {kill in his pro- 
feſſion: not only the contracted ideas of a 
mercenary practitioner, but the comprehen- 
tive ſentiments of a ſtudent in philoſophy: . 
The foundation ſhould be laid in an edu- 
cation truly liberal. It is really lamentable 
to obſerve the extreme ignorance of thoſe I 
among medical practitioners, who are applied | 3 
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to in the firſt inſtance, and who conſtitute the 
moſt numerous claſs. They are taken from 
a writing ſchool, or perhaps a grammar 
{chool, at the age of fourteen, and bound ap- 
prentices. They have uſually acquired a good 
hand-writing; but their knowledge of the 

_ claſſics is ſeldom worth mentioning ;. and, 
upon the whole, their education may be ſaid 
to be about equal to that of a pauper in a pa- 
riſh charity ſchool. Their buſineſs is to ſtand 7 
behind a counter, and compound medicines F 
by the preſcriptions of the doctor. Theſe 
are uſually in Latin, written very badly, and 
full of affected abbreviations. They are, in- 
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deed, often ſo znigmatical, that nothing leſs 
than the ſagacity of an Oedipus can reſolve 
their difficulties. The poor lad, if he has 
time, will toil at his dictionary, where, how- 
ever, he often toils in vain; but if he has 
not time, which is . uſually the caſe, he takes 
the moſt expeditious method of doing buſi- 
neſs. He is aſhamed to confeſs his ignorance, 
and therefore puts up any medicine which his 
conjecture ſuggeſts; the phial is wrapt in 
its paper, diſpatched with all expedition, and 
the patient poiſoned. 

After having ſpent ſeven years in a ſhop 
pounding drugs and ſpreading plaſters; and 
after having acquired a little paltry portion of 
mechanical knowledge by conſtant habit, he 
is diſmiſſed as complete; and goes into the 
country a bold profeſſor of chirurgery and 
pharmacy. With a ſmart dreſs, an unbluſh- 
ing countenance, and a voluble tongue, he is 
ſure of ſucceſs, and bids defiance to all the 
learning in the world. In his own opinion 
he is another Hippocrates or Heberden: 
and, indeed, he is an object of real wonder 
to the. country people; for he collects a few 
hard words from his dictionary, which he 
utters with great gravity among goſſips and 
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farmer, who conſider him as a very learned 


man, as well as prodigiouſly clever in his pro- 
feflion. Thoſe who could bear witneſs againſt 
his ſkill, are all ſecured and ſilenced in the 


church- yard. 


I afſert, that a knowledge of Greek as well 
as Latin is really neceſſary to the apothecary, 
if he would perform his buſineſs with that ac- 
curacy which is certainly required in ſo im- 
portant an employment. A boy deſtined to 
this employment ſhould by no means leave 
his ſchool till the age of fixteen or ſeventeen. 
The knowledge of the learned languages, ac- 
quired before that time, is merely elementary; 
it is only of uſe as it leads to farther improve- 


ment in the languages. It cannot qualify 


for any profeſſion, much leſs for the apothe- 
cary's, the names of whoſe inſtruments, me- 
dicines, and operations, are, for the moſt 
part, either wholly Greek, or of Greek ex- 
traction. 


But, indeed, if he wiſhes to raiſe his pro- 


feſſion above the level of an empiric or a 
farrier, he ſhould acquire a liberal education 


for its own ſake, independently of its uſe in 
a mercenary view; for the fake of poliſhing 
his mind, and eg Ie ſentiments. With 


a libe- 
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a liberal education and an extenſive practice, 
he is in fact a phyſician, though called an 
apothecary ; and though he ſhould neither 
have purchaſed a diploma, nor have earned 
a regular degree by {pending his time, mo- 
ney, and health in an Engliſh univerſity, he 
is a medical Gentleman, though not a Doctor: 
and the peculiar utility of his employments, 
when judiciouſly and humanely conducted, 
entitles him to the company and converſation 
of all who deſerve that diſtinction. 


There never was an age in which they 
who intend to ſupport the dignified character 
of graduated phyſicians, had better opportu- 
nities for improvement in phyſiology. Lec- 
tures, as well as books, in anatomy che- 
miſtry, and every part of ſcience and natural 
philoſophy, never more abounded. Let the 
ſtudent devote himſelf to theſe with long and 
ſerious application, and depend more upon 
them, than on the caprice of faſhion, or any 
ſingularity in his chariot or livery. A popu- 
lar phyſician in a great capital, and indeed 
any where, is a very importaut member of 
fociety, conſidered merely in a political view. 
The lives, limbs, health, and ſpirits of a very 

Ee 3 great 
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great part of the ſubjects of a kingdom de- 
pend upon his {kill and honeſty. A man who 
undertakes this office, and recommends him- 
{elf by addreſs and artifice, without qualifying 


| himſelf with every preparatory knowledge, 


and who abuſes the confidence of thoſe who 
fly to him as to a guardian angel, in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, has very little claim to the 
title of an honeſt man, and deſerves to be ſtig- 
matized and puniſhed with the worſt of vil- 
lains, and the vileſt of ſharpers. 


It has been obſerved and regretted, that 
ſame individuals in this liberal profeſſion 
have exhibited ſuch an attention to intereſt, 
as is incompatible with the common feelings 
of hymanity. Such perſons are their own 
enemies; for no gratifications of ſordid ava- 
rice can equal the delicious ſenſations of him, 
who delights in exerciſing his ſkill, in diffu- 
ſing joy through the haunts of miſery, and 
in relieving the ſick, the maimed, the . 
and the blind. 

There is, indeed, ſomething godlike 
in the medical profeſſion, when it is hu- 


manely and diſintereſtedly exerciſed. Every 


one, it is true, ought to pay that regard to 
23 intereſt 
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intereſt which prudence, and a love of his 
own family, demand; but he who alſo de- 
lights in relieving, from the ſatisfactions of 
ſympathy and a ſenſe of duty, may be ſaid ta 
reſemble the great model of every perfection, 
Jeſus Chriſt, who went about doing good, 
and healing all manner of ſickneſs and diſeaſes 


among the people. 
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N' CVIII. 


THE COMPLAINTS AGAINST MODERN 
LITERATURE PROBABLY ILL-FOUNDED. 


o complain of the preſent, and to praife 
the paſt, has ſo long been the favourite 
topic of diſappointment, or of ignorance, that 
every ſtricture on the degeneracy of the times 
is looked upon as the effuſion of ill-nature, or 
the reſult of ſuperficial obſervation : but the 
abſurdity of declamatory invective ought not 
to preclude the cool remarks of truth, reaſon, 
and experience. | | 

The practice of vice, or virtue, has indeed 
varied at different periods, rather in the mode, 
than in the degree; but the ſtate of literature 
has ſuffered more violent revolutions; it has 
ſometimes ſhone with the brighteſt luſtre; 
and at others has been totally overſhadowed 
with the darkneſs of barbariſm. 

To review the ſtate of learning from the 
earlieſt. periods, and to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of its fluctuation, is a taſk that requires much 
labour, ſagacity, and erudition. More ſu- 
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perficial enquiries will, however, ſuffice to 
examine the juſtice of the charge of literary 
degeneracy in the preſent age, and, if it be 
well founded, to diſcover the cauſes of it. 

It has been obſerved by an ingenious wri- 
ter, that as every age has been marked by 
ſome peculiarity, from which it has derived 
its charaQeriſtic appellation; ſo the preſent, 
were it to be diſtinguiſhed by a name from 
its moſt prevalent humour, might be called 
the age of authors, Of late years, almoſt every 
man has felt an ambition of appearing in 
print, from the voluminous lexicographer, 
down to the ſeribbler in a pamphlet or a 
news-paper. It is, indeed, natura] to ſuppoſe, 
that of a great number of competitors, ſome 
would reach the prize; and that the univerſal 


combination of intelle&s would effect ſome 


ſtupendous work, which ſhould exceed all 
the productions of our predeceſſors, and de- 
mand the admiration of the lateſt poſterity. 
It has, however, been obſerved, that the 
learning of the preſent age is not deep, 
though diffuſive; and that its productions are 
not excellent, though numerous. 


The multiplicity of compoſitions is an ar- 


gument of their haſty production; and haſti- 


neſs 


— 
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neſs is at leaſt a preſumptive proof of their 
want of merit. In this point, the literary 
and the natural world reſemble each other. 
The productions of nature, whether vegetable 
or animal, as they are either of a flow or 
ſpeedy growth, are known to be durable or 
tranſitory, ſolid or unſubſtantial. The oak 
and the elephant are long before they attain 
perfection, but are ſtill longer before they 
decay: while the butterfly and the tulip 


_ periſh as they ariſe, almoſt within a diurnal 


revolution of the ſun. The works of Virgil 
coſt him much time and labour; but they have 
exiſted near two thouſand years univerſally 
admired, while the compoſitions of that poet, 
who boaſted he could write two or three 
hundred verſes while he ſtood on one leg, 
were loſt in a ſpace almoſt as ſhort as that 
in which they were produced. 

But the haſty formation of literary works 
in modern times, 1s not a greater obſtacle to 
their excellence, than the mercenary motives 


of their authors. The office of inſtructing | 
mankind in morality, and of informing them - 


in {cience, was once reſerved for thoſe alone 
who were particularly adapted to the taſk by 
the impulſes of genius, * peculiar opportu- 


nities, 
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nities, and by ſingular application. In theſe 
times, however, the profeſſion of an author 
is become a lucrative employment, and is 
practiſed rather by thoſe who feel the incon- 
venience of hunger, than by thoſe who are 
ſtimulated with the hope of immortality. But 
it is a known truth, that avarice contracts the 
mind, and renders 1t incapable of elevated 
ſentiments and generous enterprizes. It 
ceaſes therefore to be matter of wonder, that 
works are deſtitute of ſpirit, when they pro- 
ceed not from the noble ardour inſpired by 
the love of fame, but from the frigid incite- 
ments of the love of money. 

The depraved taſte of readers is another 
cauſe of the degeneracy of writers. They 
who write for the public muſt gratify the 
taſte of the public. In vain are their com- 
poſitions formed on the model of the beſt 
writers, and regulated by the precepts of the 
moſt judicious critics, if they conform not to 
the popular caprice, and the miſtaken judg- 
ment of the vulgar. In an age when the 
taſte for reading is univerſal, many works, 
contemptible both in deſign and execution, 
will be recerved "w ſome readers with diſtin- 


of 
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of juſt reaſoning and pure language is, with 
the greater part, the half- learned and the ig- 
norant, no objection. In truth, unconnected 
thoughts, and ſuperficial declamation, are 
congenial to minds unaccuſtomed to accurate 
thinking, and inſenſible of the charms of 
finiſhed excellence. Hence writers of ac- 
knowledged abilities and learning have been 
known, when they aimed at popularity, to 
relinquiſh real excellence, and adopt a falſe 
taſte in oppoſition to their own judgment. 

After all, it may not perhaps be abſurd, to 
attribute many of the complaints againſt the 
preſent ſtate of letters to ignorance, envy, and 
caprice. In every department of literature, 
in the gay regions of fancy, and in the depths 
of philoſophy and ſcience, many authors there 
are of this age and nation, who have acquired 
an illuſtrious reputation by deſerving it : and 
if they want that originality of thought and 
ſolidity of learning which mark ſome of the 
productions of our firſt writers, wha had the 
advantage of coming firſt to the harveſt, yet 
have they a force, elegance, and correQneſ\; 
of ſtyle, unknown to their predeceſſors, 
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N' CLIX. 


ON THE CAUSES AND FOLLY OF DISSEN=- 
SIONS IN A COUNTRY NEIGHBOUR= 
HOOD. 


F ſeems extraordinary, that with all our 
pretenſions to the ſocial affections and to 
chriſtianity, there are few country towns or 
villages, in which the families, which are 
reckoned genteel by the right of fortune and 
of ſelf-eſtimation, live upon terms of cordial 
and ſincere friendſhip. One might, I be- 


lieve, venture to go farther, and to aſſert, 


that there are few where a general enmity 
and diſlike do not lurk, under the formality 
of ceremonious viſits and civil ſalutation. 
The foundation of all the uneafineſs is a 
fooliſh pride, which, though it was not made 
for ſo weak a creature as man, yet adheres ſo 
cloſely to him, that he can ſeldom diveſt him- 
felf of it, without ſuch an effort as few minds 
are able to make. Rhiloſophy is vainly ap- 
plied ; for few are prouder than philoſophers, 
Religion 
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Religion only can effectually eradicate a vice 
ſo deeply rooted ; that amiable religion, which 
teaches us to love our neighbours as our- 
ſelves; and which has informed us of a truth 
which experience abundantly confirms, that 
from pride only cometh contention. 

The moſt trifling diſtinction or appearance 
of ſuperiority, is ſure to excite all the heart- 


burnings of ſecret envy and jealouſy. In- 


ſtead of rejoicing at any fortunate event which 
contributes to the happineſs of a neighbour, 
the greater part ſecretly repine at it, and en- 
deavour to leſſen the ſatisfaction it might af- 
ford, by diſſeminating ſome mortifying ſur- 
miſe or inſinuation. Indeed, the fortunate 
perſon ſometimes deſerves ſome humiliation ; 
for as his neighbours are endeavouring to 
lower him to their own level, he, on the other 
hand, oſtentatiouſſy diſplays his ſuperiority, 
and labours to depreſs them below their due 
rank, that his own elevation may be more 
conſpicuous. It would be entertaining to be- 
hold the little contrivances which the petty 
gentry invent for the purpoſe of eclipſing each 
other, if there were not always ſomething of 
a malignity which diſguſts and hurts the 
mind of an humane man. The rivalry is 


by 
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by no means of an amicable ſort ; and though 
the parties are wonderfully civil when they 
meet, they often hate each other with the 
greateſt inveteracy. Nothing would, indeed, 
give them greater pleaſure, than to hear of 
each other's loſſes or ruin, though they would 
not fail to viſit on the occaſion, and to 


ſympathiſe in the politeſt and moſt approved 


faſhion. 


Scandal, indeed, who has long reigned with 
arbitrary ſway in country towns, is uſually 
the cauſe of all that latent hatred which poi- 
ſons the happineſs of families whole birth or 
fortune has placed them in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood ; and who, enjoying plenty, might 
alſo enjoy peace, if they could prevail upon 
themſelves to turn a deaf ear to the tale-bearer. 
But ſuch is the perverſeneſs or malignity of 
many, that though they have themſelves but 
juſt ſuffered from the falſe reports of ſlan- 
derers, they liſten, with delight, to the next 
whiſper, that flies, like the arrow in the dark, 
and wounds a neighbour's reputation. If any 
favourable report begins to prevail, it is with 
difficulty admitted; it is doubted, contradict- 
ed, or extenuated. But there is no lie ſo 
improbably falſe, ſo little like the truth, but 

| 1c 
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it will be joyfully received and believed with- 
out examination, ſo long as it tends to lower 
an object of envy in the eſteem of a neigh- 
bourhood, to injure the intereſt of a rival -in 
vanity, or to wound the heart of him whom 
we hate, only becauſe we feel the weight of 
his ſuperiority. 

It is to be wiſhed, that people would con- 
| ſider from how contemptible a ſource moſt of 
thoſe calumnies originate, which induce neigh- 
bours to entertain a bad opinion of each other, 
and, in conſequence, to live in a ſtate of con- 
ſtant, though ſecret enmity. They uſually 
come from domeſtic ſervants, who in revenge 
for a juſt reprimand, or from the wickedneſs 
of an ungrateful heart, delight in diſſemina- 
ting the moſt cruel tales without the ſmalleſt 
foundation in reality. Or, ſuppoſing ſome- 
thing ſimilar to the calumny did happen in a 
neighbour's houſe, it is ſo diſguiſed, altered, 
and exaggerated, by the time it has gone from 
the top of the town to the bottom, that what 
was in truth no more than a trifle ſcarcely 
worth attention, becomes a charge of a moſt 
atrocious and injurious kind, when it has been 
toſſed from tongue to tongue. The vileſt 
menial ſhall utter a lie, in the meaneſt ſhop 

of 
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of the moſt paltry town; and, in the ſpace 
of half an hour, it ſhall be republiſhed' with 
additions' and embelliſhments, as a £0own 
fact, by the Lady of the Manor. 

The petty offices and diſtinctions of church- 
wardens, ſurveyors, mayors, lords of the ma- 
nor, commiſſioners of turnpike roads, and 
ſimilar rural dignities, do indeed often fill 
their poſſeſſors, and their ladies, with ſo high 
a ſenſe of their own importance, and at the ſame 
time excite ſo much envy in the little minds 
which aſpire at ſuch honours, that in pro- 
portion 'as the great perſonage advances in 
the path of glory, he is often obliged to re- 
Jinquiſh the comforts of good neighbourhood. 
It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, if thoſe 
who have had little or no education, and whoſe 
views have been confined to horſes, dogs, 
and the affairs of a veſtry and a court-leet, 
ſhould value themſelves too much on petty 
diſtinction; and ſhould ſuppoſe the title of 
Eſquire, Lord of the Manor, or Juſtice of 
Peace, ſuch honours as may juſtify them in 
treating others with contumely. Neither is 
it wonderful, that they who have never wan- 
dered beyond the limits of their native pariſh, 
ſhould ſurvey ſuch diſtinctions with an envious 
eye. All men ovght, indeed, to aſpire at 
Vol. II. FF diſtinction, 
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diſtinction, as it may lead them to aſpire at 
uſefulneſs and virtue; but it is certainly de- 
firable, for the ſake of tranquillity, that envy 
and malice ſhould not be mixed with laudable 
emulation. 

But there are other anita beſides the love 
of ſcandal and the gratification of vanity, 
| which powerfully operate in interrupting the 
harmony of a good neighbourhood. Ava- 
rice is the occaſion of many and indetermin- 
able diſagreements. In what part of the 
country can we fix our reſidence, where ſome 
of the clergy are not objects of diflike, be- 
canſe a regard to their wives and children, 
whoſe bread depends upon their lives, in- 
duces them to inſiſt on thoſe dues which the 
laws have allowed them? The clergyman in 
the moſt deſert parts of the country, is uſually 
a man of learning, and of a polite mind, who 
might diffuſe a taſte for elegant and improv- 
ing converſation ; but he is excluded from 
the ſociety of his pariſhioners, becauſe he 
makes a juſt claim upon their property. 'The 
moſt ſhocking calumnies are propagated 
againſt him and his family ; every thing is 
done which can mortify and diſtreſs him, and 
he is frequently involved for life by the 
farmers, and a pettifogger at their head, in 

vexatious 
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vexatious and expenſive litigation, He who 
. preaches peace, and who might. ſoften, by the 
influence of poliſhed manners, the remains of 
bratality among his ſavage and narrow- 
minded neighbours, is hunted by them till he 
is forced to take refuge in the lonely retreat 
of his parſonage. 
The various meetings which are ne 

to condu@ pariſh and other public buſineſs in 
the country, are often productive of violent 
animoſities. An oppoſition formed at a veſ- 
try, or a turnpike-meeting, is ſometimes car- 
ried on with more acrimony than in the 
Houſe of Commons. It would not be ſo 
lamentable, if the conſequences of the diſpute 
terminated at the time and place in which it 
aroſe ; but it uſually happens, that if the gen- 
tlemen have diſagreed in the veſtry, the la- 
dies, at the next tea-drinking, put on ſullen 
looks, and commence a ſecret attack on each 
other's perſons, dreſs, character, and conduct. 
Hoſtilities, which owe their riſe to a difference 
of opinion concerning the mending of a road, 
or the repairing of a ſteeple, are carried on 
under the cover of external civility, and con- 
tinue from generation to generation. 
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It would be a very valuable point gained, 
if we could prevail on the many thouſands, 
who, with all the external means of happi- 
neſs, lead uncomfortable lives from the diſſen- 
ſions of their neighbourhood, to conſider 
duly the importance of a friendly intercourſe 
with thoſe in whoſe vicinity they have been 

placed by Providence. They may be confi- 
dently aſſured, that no pleaſure ariſing from 
ſcandal, from petty diſtinctions, from trifling 
matters of intereſt, or from influence over 
pariſh or county meetings, can be compared 
to the ſatisfaction of living in love, and in a 
conſtant interchange of thoſe good offices 
which alleviate adverſity, and give to proſpe- 
rity its ſweeteſt enjoyments. The qualities 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the accompliſhment 
of this deſirable purpole, are benevolence and 

humility. Tag 


N' CX. 


THE IMPRUDENCE OF AN EARLY Ar- 


TACHMENT TO ACTING PLAYS, IN 
A LETTER, 


A I was ſauntering a few days ago, on one 

of the public walks, I could not help par- 
ticularly remarking a young man, whoſe dreſs 
ſhewed marks of a ſhabby gentility, and 


whoſe countenance wore the aſpect of a ſet- 


tled melancholy. 

The appearance of wretchedneſs, in whatever 
ſituation, is always ſufficient to awaken my 
curioſity. I felt myſelf irreſiſtibly impelled 
to enquire into the hiſtory of a perſon who 
ſeemed to be completely miſerable. After 
having walked a conſiderable time, I ob- 
ſerved him to throw himſelf, in a diſconſo- 
late attitude, on one of the ſeats of the walk. 
I did not neglect the opportunity; but ſeating 
myſelf by his ſide, prevailed on him, after 
ſome introductory converſation, to give me 
his hiſtory, which he did in the following 


words: 
Ff 3 * Lab, 
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« Yes, Sir, ſaid he, © though my preſent 
appearance may ſeem to invalidate my aſſer- 
* tion, I aſſure you I was the ſon of one of 
** the moſt opulent traders in the metropolis. 
<< I might at this time have been enjoying all 
« the happineſs that affluence can beſtow ; 
* but now, alas! I have no where to lay my 
head, no refuge to which I can fly for com- 
fort. I am abandoned to the wide world 
“ without a friend; and one conſideration 
< aggravates all my mifery—T have deſerved 
« my ſufferings, and cannot juſtly complain.” 

Here he pauſed to conceal a tear which 
was juſt burſting from his eyes. After he 
had a little recovered himſelf, his countenance 
gradually grew more ſerene, and he pro- 
ceeded with leſs emotion, 

When I was at the age of eleven, my 
father placed me at a celebrated grammar- 
ſchool— there I ſpent- the happieſt days of 
«* my life. Nature, as I was told, had given 
me parts; I made a rapid progreſs in claſ- 
« fical learning; all was encouragement, all 
6 was hope, and all was happineſs. But, in 
« the midſt of my improvement, my father 
« reſolved, in oppoſition to the advice of my 


. maſter; to remove me from ſchool, and to 


« ſettle 
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< ſettle me in his own counting-houſe. My 
4 maſter urged, that though I might perhaps 
e ſucceed in a learned profeſſion, yet the vi- 
« yacity of my diſpoſition would be an ob- 
« ſtacle to my proſperity in a mercantile em- 
« ployment. My father, ſenſible of the lu- 
„ crative advantages of an eſtabliſhed trade, 
% was deaf to theſe remonſtrances, and on a 
* fatal day I entered into engagements to 

te plod at the deſk and the counter for ſeven 
“years. 
« But nature is not to be conſtrained by 
„ indentures. Inſtead of caſting up ſums, 
« and meaſuring ells, I employed my time in 
« the peruſal of Shakeſpeare, in compoſing 
epilogues and farces, and in diſcuſſing the 
„ merits of every new dramatic production. 
« Inſtead of ſpending my evenings in poſting 
accounts, and examining my ledger, I was 
„ always attending the performances of a 
“ Foote or a- Garrick. At length, by con- 
« ſtantly frequenting the playhouſes, and 
„mixing with contemptible ſcioliſts, who 
“called themſelves theatrical critics, I became 
* ſo enamoured of the ſtage, as to look upon 
* dramatic entertainments as conſtituting the 
* mor important buſineſs, as well as the 
Ff 4 * moſt 
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% moſt agreeable enjoyment of human life. 
* The ſhop continually reſounded with my 
te rants, in imitation of ſome favourite actor; 
« and I went ſo far as to treat with the pur- 
4 chaſers of a yard of Iriſh linen, with a the- 
* atrical-tone and a dramatic action. 

1 had ſo great an opinion of my own 
< talents, that, like the immortal Shakeſpeare, 
< I was ambitious of ſhining both as an actor 
+ and: a writer. Accordingly I finiſhed a 
* comedy with great care and pains, and pre- 
« ſented it to one of the managers, who re- 
turned it upon my hands with evident 
marks of contempt. . By no means dejected, 
I vas reſolved to try my ſucceſs as an actor. 
But having, with great difficulty, obtained 
<« permiſſion to ſpeak before the managers, 
and a circle of their friends, who ſeemed 


to enjoy my diſtreſs, I was again rejected. 


Though I could not ſucceed at the the- 
& atres, I was reſolved. to exert my abilities at 
ſpouting and diſputing clubs. And here, 
indeed, I eaſily made a conſpicuous figure; 
das I had the advantage of a claſſical educa- 
tion, and moſt of my competitors had no 
„ education at all. The moſt important 
* topics of religion, learning, and politics I 


“ diſcuſſed 
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“ diſcuſſed with more volubility than the gra- 
c veſt prelate, the profoundeſt academic, or 
<« the craftieſt ſtateſman. But I triumphed, 
«© as it were, without an enemy, and the 
facility of the conqueſt diminiſhed the plea- 
te ſure of it. I ſoon became weary of dry ar- 
“ gumentation, and eagerly panted to wear 
e the buſkin, and to mouth the ſonorous pe- 
riods of ſome tragic bard, | 


et happened that I had formed a connec- 
tion with a young member of the club, 
* whoſe genius was entirely ſimilar to my 
„ own, and who had been engaged with a 
*« ſtrolling company of players. He had of- 
* ten ſolicited me to go with him on an 
acting tour into the north of England, and 
„I had as often refuſed, from a principle. of 
„pride. But at length, an ardent deſire of 
* exhibiting, on a ſtage, overcame every re- 
« gard to duty, and every compunction of 
e conſcience, In a fatal hour (I bluſh to men- 
« tion it), I embezzled a ſum of money with 
« which I was truſted in the courſe of buſi- 
t neſs, packed up my cloaths, and accompa- 
* nied a ſet of vagabonds, who, like myſelf, 
had abandoned every reputable occupation, 
and devoted themſelves to infamy and indi- 


e 
* gence, 
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* gence, for the ſake of enjoying the plau- 
«< dits of a few ruſtics aſſembled in a barn. 
And now commences the æra of all my 


« miſery, The money I had fraudulently 


“% taken, was ſoon ſquandered away in a ſo- 
<« ciety of thoughtleſs mortals, who regarded 
not to-morrow, if they could feaſt to-day, 
We were, indeed, received with applauſe; 
but the audience was commonly ſo ſcanty, 


e that the expences of repreſentation often 


exceeded the receipts. In every town we 
“ were looked upon with ſuſpicion, and 


treated as vagrantss We were ſometimes 


« reduced to ſuch extremities, by the ex- 
« pences of travelling, and the loſſes of acting 
“ to empty barns, that we have wanted even 
* food to ſupport nature, Above charity, 
«& we could not be relieved, and deſtitute of 
* credit, we could not be truſted. At length 
5 I ſaw my folly, and after various reſolves, 
© ſent to a friend to enquire whether my fa- 
ther was diſpoſed to receive me, ſhould 1 
return and confeſs my fault, How, alas 
«* was I ſtruck, when I was told in anſwer, 
5* that my father died a few days ago of a bro- 
* ken heart; and that his death was ſo ſudden, 
* that he had not time to alter his will, in 
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& which, in the firſt rage after his diſcovery 
* of my elopement, he had cut me off with a 
« ſhilling. 

« It is impoſſible to give you an adequate 
“idea of my grief on this occaſion, and I 
« ſhall only inform you, that it would have 
% proved fatal, had it not been ſoon removed 
„by emotions of a different kind. During 
e my indiſpoſition, one of the actreſſes of our 
company, whoſe beauty is only exceeded 
by the goodneſs of her heart, watched me 
„with all the anxiety of a parent, and 
* ſoothed me under the horrors of deſpair, 
« with the ſofteſt blandiſhments of tender- 
* neſs. I ſoon felt a flame kindling in my 
* breaſt, which was anſwered with a ſympa- 
$ thetic paſſion. In ſhort, I was no ſooner 
$ reſtored to health and vigour, than I mar- 
e ried the lovely Emily: we have now been 
united near a year, and yeſterday ſhe was 
« ſafely delivered of twins. That ſhe is well, 
thank Heaven; but, alas! the reflection, 
« that I am deſtitute of all the means that can 
give her caſe, or provide for her offspring, 
te ſharpens all the darts of ill fortune, and 
* embitters every woe.“ 


| Here 
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Here he ſtopped, and I was obliged to 
leave him, after having given him an invita- 
tion to my houſe, where I hope to be able to 
alleviate his misfortunes, without hurting his 
ſenſibility. But I cannot help expreſſing my 
with, that all who, deluded by a heated ima- 
gination, feel themſelves inclined to quit the 
comforts of a parent and a home, in purſuit 
of a profeſſion which is prohibited by law, 
and which often entails on its followers mi- 
ſery and diſgrace, may avoid his wretched- 
neſs by avoiding his conduct. * 
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Ne CXI. 


ON THE. PLEASURES OF REFLECTION. 


uy the enjoyments of the underſtanding 
exceed the pleaſures of ſenſe, is a truth 


confeſſed by all who are capable of exerting 
the faculties of thinking in their full vigour. 
But by theſe pleaſures are generally under- 
ſtood ſublime contemplations on ſubjects of 
ſcience and abſtruſe diſquifition ; contempla- 
tions which can only be the reſult of uncom- 
mon powers and extraordinary efforts. | 

But there are intellectual pleaſures of 
another kind ; to the enjoyment of which, 
neither great abilities nor learning are re- 
quired. Theſe are no other than. the plea- 
ſures of reflection, which are open to the il- 
literate mechanic, as well as to the ſage phi- 
loſopher, and conſtitute ſome of the ſweeteſt 
ſatisfaQtions of human life. 

There are few who have not felt pleaſing 
ſenſations ariſing from a retroſpective view 
of the firſt period of their lives. To recolle& 
the puerile amuſements, the petty anxieties, 
and 
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and the eager purſuits of childhood, is a taſk 


in which all delight. It is common to ob- 


ſerve, that on no ſubject do men dwell with 
ſuch pleaſure, as the boyiſh tricks and wanton 
pranks which they practiſed at ſchool. The 
hoary head looks back with a ſmile of com- 
placency, mixed with regret, on the ſeaſon 
when health glowed on the cheek, when 
lively ſpirits warmed the heart, and when 
toil ſtrung the nerves with vigour. 

Cicero has remarked, that events the 
moſt diſagreeable, during their immediate 
influence, give an exquiſite ſatisfaction 
when their conſequences have ceaſed; and 
Eneas ſolaces his companions, under the 
hardſhips they endured, with the conſidera- 
tion, that the remembrance of their ſufferings 
would one day give them ſatisfaction. That 
theſe ſentiments are juſt, is well known to 
thoſe who have enjoyed the converſation of 
the ſoldier. Battles, ſkirmiſhes, and ſieges, 
at which, perhaps, he trembled during the 
action, furniſh him with topics of converſa- 
tion, and ſources of pleaſure, for the re- 
mainder of his life. 5 

Reflection is the propereſt employment, 
and the ſweeteſt ſatisfaction, in a rational old 


age. 
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age. Deſtitute of ſtrength and vigour, ne- 
ceflary for bodily exertions, and furniſhed 
with obſervations by experience, the old man 
finds his greateſt pleaſure to conſiſt in wan- 
dering in imagination over paſt ſcenes of de- 
light, in recounting the adventures of his 
youth, the viciſfitudes of human life, and the 
public events to which he is proud of having 
been an eye- witneſs. Of ſo exalted a nature 
are theſe enjoyments, that theologiſts have 
not heſitated to aſſert, that to recollect a well- 
ſpent life, is to anticipate the bliſs of a future 
exiſtence. 

The profeſſors of philoſophy, who will be 
acknowledged to have underſtood the nature 
of true and ſubſtantial pleaſure better than the 
buſy, the gay, and the diſſipated, have ever 
ſhewn a predilection for privacy and ſolitude. 
No other cauſe have they aſſigned for their 
conduct in forſaking ſociety, than that the 
noiſe and hurry of the world is incompatible 
with the exertion of calm reaſon and diſpaſ- 
ſionate reflection. The apophthegm of that 
ancient who ſaid, © he was never leſs alone 
* than when by himſelf,” is not to be conſi- 
dered merely as an epigrammatic turn. . In 
vain was it to purſue philoſophy in the Sub- 
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urra; ſhe was only to be courted with ſuc- 


ceſs, in the ſequeſtered ſhade of rural retire- 
ment. 


Were the powers of reflection cultivated by 


habit, mankind would at all times be able to 


derive a pleaſure from their own breaſts, as 
rational as it is exalted. To the attainment 
of this happineſs, a ſtrict adherence to che 
rules of virtue is neceſſary; for let it be re- 
membered, that none can feel the pleaſures 
of reflection, who do not enjoy the _ of 
Innocence. 
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N' CXII. 


HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED 
FOR THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW, 


-J* HERE is no order in the community more 
contemptible than that of thoſe practi- 
tioners in the law, who, without one liberal 
principle. of juſtice or equity, poſſeſs a ſkill 
in little elſe but quibbles, and in thoſe points 
by which villany is taught to proceed with 
impunity, cunning enabled to elude the ſpirit 
by miſrepreſenting the letter, and truth per- 
plexed, obſcured, and loſt, in the mazes of 
chicanery. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that many 
who call themſelves men of honour, 'and who 
profeſs to have had a liberal education, ſhould 
allow themſelves, in the practice of their pro- 
feſſion, to aſſert palpable falſehood in order 
to confound the cleareſt evidence; and de- 
fend, with all the appearance of ſincere con- 
viction, what they know to be indefenſible. 
It is not an admiſſible apology to aſſert, that 


their profeſſion requires ſuch an abaſement; 
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for a ſimilar juſtification might be offered by 
the ſharper or the highwayman. There are, 
undoubtedly, certain laws of honour and 
truth eſtabliſhed in the heart of every honeſt 
man, of which no regard for lucre, and no 
Jeſuitical pretence of profeſſional 2 
juſtify the infringement. 

There ſeems, indeed, to be a very unfor- 
tunate error in many among the ſtudents of 
the law, who value abilities and technical 
knowledge at a high rate, but entertain no 
great eſteem for goodneſs of heart and in- 
tegrity of eonduct. While the world allows 
them abilities and knowledge, they depend 
with ſecurity on fucceſs, though they ſhould 
be notoriouſly mercenary in public, 
debauched in private life. Indeed, they 
have had examples to prove, that however 
bad the morals of the man, if the impu- 
dence and eloquence of the lawyer are ap- 
proved, he may have what briefs he pleaſes, 
and be advanced to the higheſt dignity. 
An infamous character, blaſted with impu- 
tations of the moſt atrocious kind in the 
walks of private and domeſtic life, may be 
introduced, by his known effrontery, and his 


__ ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed abilities, to that dignified ſeat, 
where law is to be corrected by equity, and 
where the conſcience of the judge is the chief 
controul. 

Whatever be the abilities of a man, yet if 
he be notoriouſly irregular and intemperate 
in the violation of thoſe laws which are prior 
to all human laws, he ought not to be pro- 
moted to any offices of truſt and honour, par- 
© ticularly thoſe of a judge. If the governing 
part of a nation were ſincere in its profeſſion 
of a belief in the national religion, men who 
are remarkable for breaking the laws of that 
religion, would be at leaſt neglected if not 
diſgraced. The advancement of bad men to 
the higheſt offices in the law, is a diſgrace to 
the government, and an injury to the people, 
whom it greatly corrupts; not only by the 
example, but by leading them to ſuppoſe, 
that the governors of the nation, whom they 
naturally imagine wiſer than themſelves, con- 
ſider religion and morality merely as engines 

of ſtate. 

Though, therefore, the ſtudent may ſee 

men of infamous characters advanced and 

encouraged, let him not be deluded. If he 

is wiſe, he will ſtill pay his greateſt attention 
Gg 2 to 
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to the cultivation of a pure and honeſt heart ; 
this will furniſh him with more fatisfaQtion 
than was ever derived to a bad man from 
the inſignia and emoluments of office, and 
the fees beſtowed by popular favour. What- 
ever practice or preferment can be acquired 
conſiſtently with this, accept with gratitude. 
But if the public, or the rulers of the nation, 
fill prefer the bold pretender, whoſe appear- 
ance and abilities ariſe from that audacity 
which accompanies a bad and unfeeling 
heart, deſpiſe all that they can, beſtow, and 
remember that this life is ſhort, and that 
there is another; that this world is the place 
of probation, and the next of reward. Re- 
member that a pure heart, a clear conſcience, 
an independent ſpirit, and a ſoul that ſpurns 
the lucre which is to be gained by unmanly 
ſervility, are infinitely ſuperior (conſidered 
only as they tend to promote happineſs) to 
the poſſeſſion of the ſeals, with their uſual 
appendages, a peerage and a penſion. 

With reſpe& to the modes of preparation 
for this profeſſion, I ſee, with regret, that an 
liberal method prevails, which conſiſts in 
confining the future advocate, like a clerk in 
a merchant's counting-houſe, to the deſk of 

{ome 
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ſome practiſing lawyer, and teaching him the 
ordinary buſineſs almoſt mechanically. There 
he ſits, and copies a great number of dry 
formalities, ſuch as, if he attended to them, 
could not enlarge his mind; ſuch indeed, 
as, without a remarkable dulneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, he cannot attend to. After labouring 
for ſeveral years in a manual employment, as 
ſedentary, and ſcarcely more liberal than that 
of the weaver or the watchmaker, he comes 
forth a formidable barriſter; formidable, in- 
deed, in ſome reſpects, as he has probably 
acquired a good deal of that low and dirty 
practice, and that narrow and confined mode 
of thinking, which a liberal mind would de- 
ſpiſe too much to be able to acquire. He 
reſembles a ſpider, and ſpins cobwebs in 
the dark and foul receſſes of the heart, to 
catch thoſe diminutive objects, which a more 
generous animal would not deign to enſnare. 
The true method of arriving at an eligible 
ſpecies of eminence in the ſtudy of the law is, 
to enlarge the capacity of the mind by a moſt 
comprehenſive and claſſical education; and 
then to furniſh it with ſome portion of every 
ſpecies of human knowledge. A general and 
enlarged philoſophy, moral, natural, and 
Gg 3 theolo- 
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theological, ought to form the firm baſis of 
the future ſuperſtructure. On this ſhould be 
built hiſtory, ancient and modern; general 
juriſprudence, and a particular acquaintance 
with the ſpirit of laws in all the civilized na- 
tions of antiquity. Long and accurate obſer- 
vation of men and manners ought to be add- 
ed; and the virtues of exemplary benevolence 
and humanity ſhould complete the fabric. 
Such ſhould be the preparation ;——what it is, 
we have already ſeen, But ſometimes even 
the toil of the writing-deſk, as well as every 
other ſerious preparation, is omitted, and the 
ſtudent called to the bar, puts a large wig 
over his powdered hair and pig tail, and ſtarts 
up a pleader, ready to undertake any cauſe 
either of property or of life. | 
Whoever has read the works of Cicero, 
will remember how great a ſhare of learning 


he requires in his orator, who was, indeed, a 


pleader, or/advocate; but not ſuch a pleader, 
or ſuch an advocate, as many of thoſe who 
have diſgraced the modern courts of judica- 
ture. The. great ſtateſmen of Rome ſup- 
ported the character of lawyers with a pecu- 
liar dignity, unknown to modern inſtitutions. 
Adorned with philoſophy as well as law, 

they 


they deſcended to the courts to defend their 
clients; not with the hope of a paltry fee, 
but induced by the pure motives of friendſhip 
and humanity; by a deſire of doing good, 
and a regard for juſtice. Men, it is true, muſt 
live by their profeſſions; and therefore the 
diſintereſtedneſs of the ancient lawyers, who 
had other reſources, cannot be univerſally imi- 
tated. But, ſurely, in an age that pretends to 
peculiar illumination and philanthropy, and 
in a people who have long profeſſed a moſt 
humane religion, it is wonderful to find men, 
who aſſume fo important a profeſſion, ready 
to defend any fide for pay; and debaſing 
their characters by an affectation of extreme 
libertiniſm, of infidelity, and of every kind 
of profligacy, which tends to harden the 
heart, and to deaden the feelings of hu- 
manity, no leſs than to ſtifle the ſentiments 
of true honour. Are ſuch men fit to preſide 
as judges, where life and death, liberty and 
property, are at ſtake? 
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N' CXIII. 


ON SOME INCONVENIENCES WHICH UN- 
AVOIDABLY ATTEND LIVING WRITERS. 


7 compoſition of a book has often been 

compared to the furniſhing of a feaſt, in 
which, whatever art may have been exerted, 
and variety produced, it ſeldom happens that 
every palate is equally pleaſed. Sometimes 
the diſhes are not dreſſed and ſeaſoned as 
they ought to be; and ſometimes the organs 
of ſenſation in the gueſts are languid and in- 
diſpoſed. No work, however excellent, ever 
yet appeared, which was not blamed, as well 
as praiſed, by many; but we heſitate not to 


pronounce that good, which retains, during 


a conſiderable time, a majority of ſuffrages in 


its favour. Longinus, very reaſonably, makes 


the favourable opinion of various nations, for 
many ages, an infallible criterion of an au- 


thor's ſingular excellence. And it is certain, 


that to call in queſtion the merits of thoſe 


books which have long ſurvived their authors, 


contributes 


| 
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contributes more to diſgrace the critic, than 
to diminiſh the reputation of the author. 

But it is not ſo with living writers. They 
labour under peculiar diſadvantages; not only 
from the difficulty of arriving at diſtinction 
after ſo many illuſtrious predeceſſors, but 
from the prejudices and the envy of their 
equals and contemporaries. Men have al- 
ways felt an inclination to exalt Yeparted ge- 
nius, not only from a ſincere admiration of it, 
but alſo with a ſecret deſire to degrade living 
merit, by introducing an invidious compari- 
ſon, No one aſpires at the diſtinctions of 
fortune, or civil honours, without exciting 
jealouſy and envy. It would be therefore 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that literary ambi- 
tion ſhould be exempted from the attendants 
of all ambition. It aims at peculiar diſtinc- 


tion, and muſt therefore excite peculiar op- 
poſition. 


There never yet was a moral writer, how- 
ever ſincere, whoſe life and external manners 
correſponded, in every reſpect, with the dig- 
nity of his writings; and who did not, in ſome 
degree, diſappoint thoſe who were led, by 
the admiration of his works, to approach 
his perſon, and to ſeek his company and con- 

verſation 
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verſation in the ordinary ſcenes of familiar 
life. Too high an expectation is uſually 
formed of him; and we do not conſider, that 
in his book we ſurvey only the picture of his 
mind; a picture, which is uſually ſullied and 
deformed by the crazy frame in which it is 
confined. When he ſat down to write, his 
ſoul was probably in its proper ſtate ; all ſpi- 
ritual, and all contemplative. No ſooner has 
he laid afide his pen, and departed from his 
library, than he is neceſſarily engaged in the 
common purſuits of mankind ; and diſplays, 


like them, many frailties, and many of thoſe 


faults which he has very ſincerely condemned 
in his moral difſertations. But when a ſpec- 
tator, unacquainted with life, manners, and 
the inconſtancy of the human heart, beholds 
this difference between the writer's book and 
his behaviour, he too precipitately and ſeverely 
indulges his cenſure, and learns to deſpiſe 
him whom at a diſtance he admired. Thus 
are enemies and calumniators multiplied, with- 
out any other failings on the part of the in- 
jured perſon, than the common imbecilities 


| attendant on the moſt improved ſtate of 


human nature. Foibles and errors, which 
would ſcarcely be noticed in others, are not 
only 
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only remarked in him, but remembered and 
related in company as matter of entertain- 
ment. Even his ſincerity is doubted, and 
the writer is lowered by the imperfections of 
the man; though the imperfections are only 
the common charaQeriſtics of humanity. If 
he has written againſt. avarice or ambition, 
and happens, by honeſt induſtry or good for- 
tune, to gain money ar promotion, he is im- 
mediately repreſented as a hypocrite ; not- 
withſtanding he may have a family dependent 
upon him for ſupport, or may have worn 
himſelf out in the ſervice of the public, with- 
out ſeeking or gaining any other emolument 
than what may afford him an humble and 
quiet retreat in his old age, 


It is not eaſy to write, without ſometimes 
appearing to aſſume an air of ſuperiority, 
Moral precepts would often be ineffectual, if 
they were not enforced in a ſtyle, which, 
though by no means dogmatical, is yet in a 
due degree authoritative. The neighbours, 
and the familiar acquaintance of the moraliſt, 
who are accuſtomed to eſtimate importance 
by property, and to judge of the weight of 
a man's opinions by the weight of his purſe, 
are offended to find him, who has not a vote 

in 
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in a county meeting, nor an acre of arable or 
paſture on the face of the earth, daring to 
expreſs himſelf with as much freedom as if 
he were animated with the conſciouſneſs of 
keeping a pack of fox-hounds, or had con- 
ſiderable influence at the election of a knight 


of the ſhire. Nevertheleſs, if what he writes 


be true, truth being great, he who is armed 
with it will certainly prevail. Reſiſtance or 
contradiction will be ineffectual. Nothing, 
therefore, remains but ridicule and detraction 
to ſap the fortreſs which is proof againſt aſ- 
fault. The writer, therefore, is repreſented 
by the neighbouring gentlemen as an oddity, 


aà melancholy recluſe, and perhaps a little 


cracked ; both he and his family are pitied 
by the humane ladies, for being perpetually 
confined to muſty books, and total ſtrangers 
to all true pleaſure. Between the ſippings 
of the tea, and the dealing of the cards, much 
criticiſm is diſplayed, in which it is not eaſy 
to determine which is the more conſpicuous, 
ignorance or ill-nature. It is not uncommon 
for ladies, who can hardly write their names, 
or indite a love-letter, without Entick's Spelling 
Dictionary, to decide on the merit of a cele- 
brated poem, or any other new publication, 

| with 
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with all the authority of an Ariftotle, or the 
fooliſh virulence of a Zoilus. And who, indeed, 
can controvert a remark, however injudicious 
or malignant, when it proceeds from lips 
which add a grace and {ſweetneſs to all they 
utter? And even the veteran virgin may be 
allowed to conſole herſelf, in the intervals of 
ſcandal, with the ſeverity of literary criti- 
ciſm. It muſt indeed be owned, that many 
lies and falſe cenſures on characters are pub- 
liſhed to the world at the tea and the card- 
table; but there is this comfort, that when- 
ever it is known whence they originate, they 
are ſuffered, by all candid and ſenſible per- 
ſons, to drop, ſtill-born, from their prolific 
parents. Yet, ſometimes, they ſtruggle into 
life, and are able to murder many a reputa- 
tion before their own final extinction. 
Every thing excellent is to be paid for at 
a certain price of inconvenience or difficulty. 
The calumnies of envy, ignorance, and im- 
pertinence, muſt be ſuſtained by him who 
endeavours, by worthy means, to procure 
the eſteem of the worthy. He muſt weigh 
the praiſes againſt the cenſures, and enjoy the 
predominant applauſe, while he neglects the 
ſevere remarks of impertinence or ill temper, 
Ag 
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as trifles light as air. No truth has been more 
repeatedly uttered, than that nothing in this 
ſublunary ſtate is, in every reſpect, what we 
with it. We muſt then learn to ſubmit to 
neceſſity, and turn our attention from our 
evils to our advantages. After all our com- 
plaints, Providence is uſually found kind and 
impartial; and, if we poſſeſs but humility 
and patience, we ſhall diſcover, under our 
moſt diſagreeable fituation, ſome copious 
ſource of placid enjoyment. The ill uſage of 
the world will recoil from the heart, which is 
ſhielded with faith and innocence, as the bil- 
lows are reverberated from the rock. 
Whatever difficulties or injuries a writer 
may ſuſtain, he may conſole himſelf, if he 
has always taken the part of truth and virtue, 
that he has employed the talents which God 
gave him, in a manner at leaſt inoffenſive 
and that it is probable, many, in the great 
maſs of mankind, may poſſeſs a kindred ſpi- 
rit, and at ſome favourable moment may re- 
ceive pleaſure and advantage from his lucu- 
brations, even when he is united with the 
duſt from which he was taken, and become 
equally inſenſible to cenſure or applauſe. 
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N* CXIV. 


ON THE OBLIGATIONS WHICH LEARNING 
OWES TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


M* among thoſe who have made the 

greateſt pretenſions to learning have 
profeſſed themſelves enemies to Revelation. 
It is not, indeed, difficult to account for 
their rejection of a religion which is all hu- 
mility, and by no means calculated to pleaſe 
ſuch as conſider the applauſe of men as the 
moſt valuable object, and who pride them- 
ſelves on the infallibility of their own intel- 
lets. To the bold, the conteited, and the 
half-learned pretender to philoſophy, who is 
weak enough to think his reaſon commenſu- 
rate to every object which falls under its no- 
tice, that ſyſtem, which requires the exerciſe 
of faith more than of reaſon, appears, as the 
{ſcriptures themſelves obſerve, fooliſhneſs, 
Pride, and a very ſilly kind of pride, ſuch 
indeed as ariſes from narrow views of things, 
5 and 
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and an ignorance of human nature, is the 


0 foundation of infidelity. 

iy It is, however, no leſs ungrateful, than 

| fooliſh and wicked, in the ſons of learning, to 
114 devote their abilities to the extermination of 


that all the ancient learning which now re- 
mains, was preſerved by ſome peculiar cir- 
1 cumſtances attending the propagation of 

i} Chriſtianity; and, I believe, it will be 

| thought very probable, that if the ancient 
| languages, and the books written in them, 

| had been entirely loſt, the civilized nations of 

| 

| 

| 


10 | the national religion. For it is really true, 
| 


8 Europe would have ſtill continued in a ſtate 
þ | of darkneſs and barbariſm. Real ſuperſtition 
would then, indeed, have reigned trium- 
phant; and the philoſopher, as he calls him- 
f ſelf, who is now writing down Chriſtianity, 
| would have been trembling at witches and 
goblins, ſpells and enchantments. He makes 
uſe of that very light, which has directed his 
Reps in the paths of learning, to diſcover the 
moſt probable means of extinguiſhing the 
ſource of all illumination. 


I was led into this train of reflections by 


the peruſal of a charge of a late very learned 
archdeacon, 
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archdeacon of London, in which he evinces, 
that our Saviour ſpoke moſt truly in more 
ſenſes than one, when he ſaid of himſelf, 


d IAM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


When any ſpecies of literary induſtry is 
| conſidered as a duty founded on religion, care 
will be taken to preſerve it. It might other- 
wiſe, from the indolence and infirmity of the 
human mind, have been loſt amidſt revolu- 


tions, perſecutions, diſtreſs, and the fury of 


conqueſt, In every difficulty, the Chriſtians 
fled for comfort to their ſcriptures, and 
watched over them with peculiar vigilance. 
The Septuagint preſerved, in the worſt 
times, a knowledge of Greek; and the Latin 
tranſlations, which were multiplied with avi- 
dity, reſcued the Latin language from a total 
Joſephus was ſtudied, and there- 
fore preſerved by the Chriſtians more care- 


oblivion. 


fully than by the Jews; and the neceſlity of 


Greek for the underſtanding of the New Teſ- 
tament, cauſed that language not only to be 
- ſaved from the ravages of time, but alſo to 


be ſtudied with devout attention. 


The Fathers of the church wrote in Greek 
during three centuries; and at a time when 


the Latin language was gradually decaying, 


Vol. II. 
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the Latin fathers contributed ſomething to its 
reſtoration ; and wrote, as well as their cotval 
writers among the Pagans, not indeed with 
Auguſtan elegance, but ſtill well enough to 
preſerve a ſkill in the conſtruction and voca- 
bulary of the language. 

A conſiderable knowledge of hiſtory, and 
ſomething of chronology and philoſophy, was 
neceſlary in ſtudying and defending the ſcrip- 


tures, even in the earlieſt ages; and many 


Chriſtians appeared well {killed in theſe parts 
of learning, at a time when they were gene- 
rally neglected. Religion and conſcience 
operated as a ſtimulus, when all other mo- 
tives were, inſufficient to retard the mind in 
its ſwift progreſs down the declivity. 

With a view, and ſolely with a view, to 
enable eccleſiaſtics to read and underſtand. the 
ſcriptures, even in the moſt diſmal night of 
ignorance, there were ſome places of inſtrue- 
tion in cathedrals and monaſteries, in which 
the embers of literature, if we may venture 
to uſe that expreſſion, were preſerved from 
total extinction; in which a {park lay latent, 


which was one day to relume a light to 


lighten the univerſe. 


5 
The 
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The little learning of thoſe unfortunate 
ages, though it did not enable the perſons 
who poſſeſſed it to taſte and underſtand the 
beauties of the ancient poets and philoſophers, 
yet gave them ſome idea of the value of books 
in general, and enabled them to tranſcribe, 
with tolerable accuracy, even what they did 
not accurately underſtand. Thus were thoſe 
ineſtimable treaſures of all elegant and pleaſ- 
ing knowledge, the old Greek and Latin 
authors, handed down to happier ages; to 
thoſe who were able to unlock them, and 
Pour out their riches for the general utility. 
Nor are we indebted to Chriſtians for the 
claſſics only; but alſo for the Roman law, 
and the codes of Juſtinian and Theodoſius. 
Books, which were deſtroyed by ignorant 
and angry kings and conquerors, found a 
fafe aſylum in religious houſes; and even 
Monkery, which has been juſtly reprobated 
as one of the follies of human nature, became, 
under the direction of Providence, the inſtru- 
ment of many of thoſe bleſſings which now 
contribute greatly to the happineſs and dig- 
nity of an enlightened empire. 

The revival of learning, as it is termed, or 
its emancipation from churches and monaſte- 

H h 2 . ries, 
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ries, and general diffuſion over the world, is 


greatly owing to the efforts of eccleſiaſtics. 
There aroſe, in that auſpicious morning, a 
conſtellation of polite and profound Chriſtian 
ſcholars, whoſe effulgence has ſcarcely been 
outſhone by any ſucceeding luminaries in the 
literary horizon. 

The beſt ſcholars of modern POOR not 
only in theology, but in every part of human 
learning, have been Chriſtian divines. They 
were led by their purſuit of religious know- 
ledge, into the collateral paths of philoſophy, 
philology, and all er and uſeful litera- 
ture. 

It is to the piety of Chriſtians * we owe 
the venerable foundations of ſchools and col- 
leges; thoſe inſtitutions, which, though they 
have often been perverted, have ſtill kept the 
light burning like the veſtal fire, and handed 
the torch from one generation to another like 
the runners in the torch race. It was the love 
of Chriſt which taught thoſe towers to riſe on 
the banks of the Cam and the Iſis, and 
planted ſeminaries of learning in every conſi- 
derable town throughout the kingdom. 


- © To the goſpel then,” ſays the learned 
divine who ſuggeſted this ſubject, and to 
4 thoſe 
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„ preſent in the world. The i 
« cated in Chriſtian countries, 
learning they have to Chri 
© the part of thoſe brutes, which, when they- 
„have ſucked the flaw, turn about and ſtrike 
6 her. 57 
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N' CXV. 


— 


CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF DR. JORTIN, 


HE mind feels a ſecret complacency in 

- contemplating characters eminent for 
virtue, learning, and religion ; and there are 
few who are not delighted, as well as in- 
ſtructed, by the praiſes beſtowed on departed 
merit. Notwithſtanding the depravity of hu- 
man nature, virtue ſtill appears amiable to 
the vicious, and knowledge to the ignorant, 
Experience, indeed, ſeems to confirm the 
opinion of Plato, that goodneſs, excluſive of 
its collateral advantages, is poſſeſſed of charms 


irreſiſtibly captivating. 


A review of the life of the late Dr. Jortin 
cannot but ſuggeſt the moſt pleaſing re- 
flections. As a poet, a divine, a philoſopher, 
and a man, he ſerved the cauſe of religion, 
learning, and morality. There are, indeed, 
many writers, whoſe reputation is more dif- 
fuſed among the vulgar and illiterate, but few 

will 
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will be found whoſe names ſtand higher than 
Dr. Jortin's in the eſteem of the judicious. 
His Latin poetry is claſſically elegant. His 
diſcourſes and diſſertations ſenſible, ingenious, 
and argumentative. His remarks on eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory intereſting and impartial, His 
ſermons replete with found ſenſe and rational 
morality, expreſſed in a ſtyle ſimple, pure, 
and perſpicuous. 

Simplicity of ſtyle is a grace, which, though 
it may not captivate at firſt ſight, is ſure in 
the end to give permanent ſatisfaction. It 
does not excite admiration, but it raiſes 
eſteem. It does not warm to rapture, but it 
ſooths to complacency. Unſkilful writers 
ſeldom aim at this excellence, They imagine 
that what is natural and common cannot be 
beautiful. Every thing in their compoſitions 
muſt be ſtrained, every thing affected: but 


Dr. Jortin had ſtudied the ancients, and pers 


haps formed himſelf on the model of Xeno- 
phon. He wrote on ſubjects of morality, and 
morality is founded on reaſon, and reaſon is 
always cool and diſpaſſionate. A florid de- 
clamation, embelliſhed with rhetorical figures, 
and animated with pathetic deſcription, may 
indeed amuſe the fancy, and raiſe a tranſient 
Hh 4 emotion 
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emotion in the heart; but rational diſcourſe 
alone can convince the underſtanding, and re- 
form the conduct. 


The firſt efforts of genius have commonly 
been in poetry. Unreſtrained by the frigidity 
of argument, and the confinement of rules, 
the young mind gladly indulges the flights of 
imagination. Cicero, as well as many other 
ancient philoſophers, orators, and hiſtorians, is 
known to have facrificed to the Muſes in his 
carlier productions. Dr. Jortin adds to the 
number of thoſe who confirm the obſervation. 
In his Laſus Poztici, one of the firſt of his works, 
are united claſſical language, tender ſenti- 
ment, and harmonious verſe. Among the 
modern Latin poets, there are few who do 
not yield to Dr. Jortin. His Sapphics, on 
the ſtory of Bacchus and Ariadne, are eaſy, 
elegant, and poetical. The little ode, in 
Which the calm life of the philoſopher is 
compared to the gentle ſtream gliding 
through a filent grove, is highly pleaſing to 
the mind, and is perfectly elegant in the com- 
poſition. The lyrics are indeed all excel- 
lent. The poem on the immortality of the 
ſoul is ingenious, poetical, and an exact 
imitation of the ſtyle of Lucretius. The 
whole 
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whole collection is ſuch as would ſcarcely 
have diſgraced a Roman in the age of an 
Auguſtus. | 

Time, if it cool not the fire of imagina- 
tion, certainly ſtrengthens the powers of the 
judgment. As our author advanced in life, 
he cultivated his reaſon rather than his fancy, 
and deſiſted from his efforts in poetry, to 
exert his abilities in the diſquiſitions of criti- 
ciſm. His obſervations on one of the fathers 
of Engliſh poetry, need but to be more ge- 
nerally known, in order to be more generally 
approved, 

Claſſical produQtions are rather amuſing 
than inſtructive. His works of this kind are 
all juvenile, and naturally flowed from a claſ- 
fical education, Theſe, however, were but 
preparatory to his higher deſigns, and ſoon 
gave way to the more important enquiries 
which were peculiar to his profeſſion, His 
diſcourſes on the Chriſtian religion, one of 
the firſt fruits of his theological purſuits, 
abound with that ſound ſenſe and ſolid ar- 
gument, which entitle their author to a rank 
very near the celebrated Grotius. 


His diſſertations are equally remarkable 
for taſte, learning, originality, and ingenuity, 
His 
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His remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are 
full of manly ſenſe, ingenious ſtrictures, and 
profound erudition. The work is highly be- 
neficial to mankind, as it repreſents, in its 


proper light, that ſuperſtition which diſgraced 


human nature, and gives a right ſenſe of the 
advantages derived from religious reforma- 
tion. He every where expreſſes himſelf with 


peculiar vehemence againſt the infatuation 


of bigotry and fanaticiſm. Convinced that 
true happineſs is founded on a right uſe of 
the reaſoning powers, he makes it the ſcope 
of all his religious works, to lead mankind 


from the errors of imagination, to the dictates 


of diſpaſſionate reaſon, 


Poſthumous publications, it has been re- 
marked, are uſually inferior in merit to thoſe 
which are publiſhed during an author's life. 
And, indeed, the opinion ſeems plauſible; as 
it may be preſumed, that an author's reaſon 
for not publiſhing his works, is a conſciouſ- 
neſs of their inferiority. The ſermons of Dr. 
Jortin are, however, an exception. Good 
ſenſe and ſound morality appear in them, not, 


indeed, dreſſed out in the meretricious orna- 


ments of a florid ſtyle, but in all the manly 
force and fimple graces of natural eloquence, 
„ The 
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The ſame caprice, which raiſes to reputation 
thoſe trifling diſcourſes which have nothing 
to recommend them but a prettineſs of fancy, 
and a flowery language, will again conſign 
them to oblivion: but the ſermons of Dr. 
Jortin will always be read with pleaſure and 
edification. 

The tranſition from an author's writings to 
his life, is frequently diſadvantageous to his 
character. Dr. Jortin, however, when no 
longer conſidered as an author, but as a 
man, is far from being leſſened in our opi- 
nion. A ſimplicity of manners, an inoffen- 
five behaviour, an univerſal benevolence, can- 
dour, modeſty, and good ſenſe, were his 
characteriſtics. Though his genius, and love 
of letters, led him to chuſe the {till vale of 
ſequeſtered life, yet was his merit conſpicuous 
enough to attract the notice of a certain pri- 
mate, who did honour to epiſcopacy. Un- 
known by perſonal acquaintance, and unre- 
commended by the ſolicitation of friends, or 
the interpoſition of power, he was preſented, 
by archbiſhop Herring, to a valuable bene- 
fice in London, as a reward for his exertions 
as a ſcholar and a divine, Some time after, 


he became chaplain to a late biſhop of Lon- 
don, 
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don, who gave him the vicarage of Kenſing- 
ton, and appointed him archdeacon of his dio- 
ceſe. This was all the preferment he had, nor 
had he this till he was advanced in life. He 
did not, however, repine. Thus he ſpeaks of 
himſelf ;—* Not to his erudition—but to his 
« conſtant love and purſuit of it—he owes 
« a ſituation and a ſtation better than he ex- 
“ pected, and as good as he ought to deſire.“ 

Since the above remarks were written, I 
have been informed that ſeveral of the ſer- 
mons of Dr. Jortin are tranſlations from the 
French. He certainly was a great reader of 
French divinity ; and he confeſſedly borrowed 
from it freely. It has been ſuggeſted to me, 
that he was not ſo remarkable for genius and 
invention, as induſtry and learning. His 
poetry, I think, proves that he poſſeſſed 
genius. Perhaps he overwhelmed it by a 
multifarious reading of authors who had much 
. genius, and are not likely to excite it. 

I muſt confeſs that it is poſſible I may have 
gone into the ſtyle of panegyric, from having 
| known him perſonally, and beheld him, when 
a boy, with reverence, 


_ 
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N' CX'VI. 


ON THE UNION OP EXTRAVAGANCE IN 
TRIFLES AND VICE, WITH PARSIMONY 
IN ALL THE TRULY HONOURABLE, 
USEFUL, AND NECESSARY EXPENCES, 


Ne appearance in the moral world is more 
remarkable, than that combination which 
is often obſerved in the ſafne character, of 
avarice with profuſion, of meanneſs with li- 
berality. Vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, and a want of 
ſerious principles, are ſtriking circumſtances 
in the manners of the preſent age; and as 
vanity leads to expenſive oſtentation, ſo ſelf- 
iſhneſs and want of principle, have a natural 
tendency to produce covetouſneſs and- rapa- 
city, Very few reſtraints are allowed to 
operate on the modes of acquiring or of 
ſaving money, except the fear of detection. 
There is ſcarcely any, meanneſs or baſeneſs to 
which many perſons, who make the greateſt 
ſhew in dreſs, furniture, and equipage, are 

not 
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not ready to ſubmit under the certainty of 
concealment. 

The time has been, when a great family 
reſiding in a great houſe of a village, was 
conſidered as a bleſſing to all the neighbour- 
ing country. The poor were employed in 
adorning and improving the grounds all about 
it. The table in the parlour was always open 
for the reception of the gentlemen who re- 
ſided within ten miles of the houſe; and the 
kitchen afforded warmth, and plenty to the 
poor and induſtrious tenant or labourer, The 
rich man reſided in the houſe of his fathers, 
and ſpent his money among thoſe who earned 
it for him by the ſweat of their brows. But, 
according to the modern ſyſtem of fafhionable 
manners, ſuch a kind of life would be 
deemed intolerably dull, as well as antiquated 
and vulgar. The family, therefore, ſpend as 
little time as poſſible at the noble feat of their 
anceſtors, but haſten to the ſea-ſide, or the 
watering-places, where they hire a little hut 
or cabin, and laviſh their money on ſtrangers, 
with few returns of gratitude, or of rational 
ſatisfaction. The farmer, who lives in their 
native village, returning weary from his 
plough, 
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plough, ſhakes his head as he paſles the cold 
kitchen, and turns with pity and contempt 
from the ſmokeleſs roof. The ſervants are 
pinched, and even envy the comparative 
plenty and independence of the next cot- 
tagers. The whole country rings with re- 
ports of the meanneſs and poor living at the 
great houſe. In the mean time, the lord 
and lady, the baronet or eſquire, with their 
reſpective families, are figuring, as it is 
called, in all the profuſion of emulous extra- 
vagance, at Bath or Brighthelmſtone. While 
they grudge the bread and cheeſe which is 
conſumed in their own houſe, or refuſe to 
contribute to a brief, or any charitable inſti- 
tution among their poor neighbours at home, 
they ſubſcribe, moſt liberally, to an infa- 
mous maſter of the ceremonies, and to every 
faſhionable amuſement ; they give feaſts to 
ſtrangers whom they ſhall never ſee any 
more, and whoſe principal recommendation 
is, that they appear, from their external 
ſplendour, not to want aſſiſtance. Their vanity 
is gratified in ſeeing the great and the rich at 
their table; and what ſignifies it, they think, 
if the wretches at home, whom nobody 
knows, ſtarve and rot on the dunghills 

whence 
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whence they originated. They grudge the 
poor even ſmall beer in their own houſes; 
but drench every rich gueſt, who viſits them 
at their lodgings, with champagne and bur- 
gundy. How ſhall we account for ſuch in- 
conſiſtency, but by ſuppoſing that theſe per- 
ſonages poſſeſs large eſtates and little ſouls, 
immenſe vanity, and diminutive underſtand- 
ings; and that the badneſs is only exceeded 
by the meanneſs of their hearts? 


It is eaſy to obſerve perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion, who will not heſitate to expend many 
hundreds in dreſs alone, but who, when a 
book is praiſed in their preſence, will ſpare 
no trouble in finding ſomebody of whom 
they may borrow it, alleging, in excuſe, that 
books are ſo dear, it is impoſſible to buy every 
thing that comes out. The price of the book 
ſhall be three ſhillings, and it ſhall contain 
amuſement for three weeks, and yet they will 
not buy it becauſe it would be extravagant; 
though they will not ſcruple to expend three 
guineas, any night in the week, for three 
hours paſtime in a party at the public places 
of diverſion. The milliners, the hair-dreſſers, 
the perfumers bills, ſhall amount to many 
hundreds a year; but five pounds expended 


at 
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at the bookſeller's would be downright pro- 
digality. Guineas flow, without reſtraint, 
in ſubſcriptions to balls, concerts, aſſemblies; 
to dancing-maſters, muſic-maſters, and to 
players: but when the pariſh lecturer's book 
is brought, or the Marine Scciety, or the 
Magdalen, or the Infirmary, or the contribu- 
tion for the Releaſe of Priſoners for Small 
Debts, or the poor Blacks, or the priſoners 
of war, are recommended as fit objects to 
receive their ſuperfluities, they immediately 
look grave, complain that taxes riſe and 
rents fall; and aſſert, with an unfeeling 
heart, that theſe are not times to admit of 
any expences which are not abſolutely ne- 
cellary. | 

The education of their children ought cer- 
tainly to conſtitute one of the firſt cares of the 
rich; and no reaſonable expence ſhould be 
withheld in the accompliſhment of it. But 
there are many great families in which this 
is one of the ſmalleſt articles of annual expen- 
diture. | 

Indeed, in all neceſſary and laudable ex- 
pences, a degree of frugality is diſplayed 
which approaches to extreme meanneſs and 
parſimony. The poor tradeſmen wha ſupply 

Vor, II, 5 the 
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the ordinary articles of domeſtic conſumption, 
are not only denied their price, but after 
every abatement, are obliged to wait an un- 
reaſonable time for their money. So far are 
ſuch perſons from poſſeſſing an inclination to 
be generous, that it grieves them to be juſt. 
But though they who furniſh commodities, 
without which life cannot be ſupported, are 
ill- uſed and defrauded, whoever can ſupply 
any circumſtances of dreſs, equipage, luxury, 
by which ſelfiſhneſs and vanity may be grati- 
hed, are profuſely and immediately rewarded. 
Men of letters, or ingenuity in the profeſ- 
ſions, are kept at a diſtance; but the door is 
always open to players, and to ſigniors and 
fignioras. Chaplains and tutors are out of 
faſhion; but their place is abundantly ſup- 
plied by fiddlers, pipers, caperers, and ſcara- 
mouches. A dancing or muſic-maſter, who 
can enable the young ladies to diſplay a ſine 
finger or a fine foot, is immediately conſi- 
dered as the beſt friend of the family, made a 
companion, invited to the table, paid extrava- 
gantly, and complimented with thanks and 
preſents; neither is it wonderful, if the young 
ladies fall in love with theſe fine gentlemen, 
and marry them; ſince they appear, both in 

5 79 their 
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their own and their parents eyes, to poſleſs 
the ſummit of all human excellence. As to 
the perſon who may be employed to form 
their minds, he is uſually engaged from the 
recommendation of cheapneſs, and is, for the 
moſt part, made an obje& of ridicule, be- 
cauſe he has not the air of Noverre and 
Gallini. 

An enormous fortune, conſidered in its true 
light, is a ſacred truſt, and intended to pro- 
mote, not only the happineſs of its poſſeſſor, 
but of all with whom he is connected, and 
who deſerve his beneficence. The time has 
been, when the poor were thought to have 
a claim upon that ſuperfluity, which is now 
laviſhed on the mean miniſters to luxury, vice, 
and vain oſtentation. We read in the tablets 
in our churches, and in the records of all cha- 
ritable foundations, that people of the higheſt 
faſhion were of opinion, that to be good was 
eſſential to the charaQter. of true gentility. 
But now, if we were to aſk the repreſentative 
of a rich family, where he had beſtowed the 
ſuperfluities of the laſt year, he might an- 
ſwer, that he had depoſited ſome ſhare of it 
in the pocket of an Italian, who had the ex- 
traordinary merit of being able to ſtand longer 

Ii 2 on 
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on one leg than the reſt of the two-legged 
and unfeathered race, He might anſwer, 
that he had loſt it at the gaming-table ; ſpent 
it in the tavern and brothel; ſported it away 
at Newmarket ; laviſhed it on dogs, horſes, 
jockies; and left the poor and the deſerving 
to the care of Providence. 

That Providence, whoſe bleſſings he abuſes 
and perverts, ſeldom. fails to puniſh his in- 
gratitude ; for as all his external circumſtances 
have more in them of ſhew than of ſolidity, 
ſo alſo have all his boaſted enjoyments, and 
all that happineſs which he thinks to derive 
from riches, independently of their proper 
application. 
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N' CXVII. 


ON A TASTE FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
FLOWERS, AND OF BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS 
AND TREES, 0 


rr of every kind is formed to capti- 
vate, and there is this peculiar advantage 

in contemplating the beauties of vegetable 
nature, that we may permit our hearts to be 
enſnared by them, without apprehenſion of 
a a dangerous or a diſhonourable ſervitude. A 
taſte for the beauties of vegetation is the mark 
of a pure and innocent mind, and, at the 
ſame time, one of the beſt preſervatives of 
purity and innocence. It diverts the atten- 
tion from the turbulent ſcenes of folly, and 
ſuperinduces a placid tranquillity, highly fa- 
vourable to the gentler virtues, and to the 
permanency of our moſt refined enjoyments. 
I have often been ſurpriſed to find thoſe, 
who poſſeſſed a very acute ſuſceptibility of 
artificial or literary grace, and were power- 
fully affected by the beauties of a poem, a 
Ii 3 piece 
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piece of ſculpture, or a painting, not at all 
more ſenſible of the charms of a tree or a 
flowret, than a common and inelegant ſpec- 
tator. They have dwelt with rapture on a 
fine deſcription of the Vale of Tempe, they 
have entered into all the delight which a 
Shakeſpeare or a Milton meant to communi- 
cate in their enchanting pictures of flowery 
and ſylvan ſcenes, and yet can walk through 
a wood, or tread on a bed of violets and 
primroſes, without appearing to be affected 
with any peculiar pleaſure. This is certainly 
the effect of a ſuperficial judgment; for there 
is no truth of which philoſophers have been 
longer convinced, than that the realities of na- 
ture infinitely exceed the moſt perfect pro- 
ductions of imitating art. 


The beauty of colour, though juſtly 
eſteemed ſubordinate to that of ſhape, is yet 
found to delight the eye more immediately 
and more univerſally, When colour and 
ſhape are united in perfection, he who can 
view them with inſenſibility, muſt reſign all 
pretenſions to delicacy of perception. Such 
an union has been uſually effected by nature 
in the formation of a flower. 


There 
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There is ſcarcely a ſingle object in all the 
vegetable world, in which ſo many agreeable 
qualities are combined, as in the queen of 
flowers, the roſe. Nature certainly meant to 
regale the ſenſes of her favourite with an ob- 
ject, which preſents to him at once freſhneſs, 
fragrancy, colour, and ſhape, The very ſoul 
ſeems to be refreſhed on the bare recollection 
of the pleaſure which the ſenſes receive in 
contemplating, in a fine vernal morning, the 
charms of the pink, the violet, the honey- 
ſuckle, the hyacinth, the narciſſus, the jon- 
quil, the” rocket, the tulip, and a thouſand 
others, in every variety of figure, ſcent, and 
hue; for nature is no leſs remarkable for the 
accuracy and beauty of her works, than for 
variety and profuſion. Defects are always 
diſcovered in the works of art when they are 
examined with a microſcope ; but a cloſe ex- 
amination of a leaf of a flower, is like taking 
off a veil from the face of beauty. The fineſt 
needle ever poliſhed, and pointed by the moſt 
ingenious artiſt, appears, when it is viewed 
by the ſolar microſcope, quite obtuſe; while 
the ſting of a bee, however magnified, ſtill re- 
tains all its original acuteneſs of termination. 
The ſerrated border in the petal of a flower, 

Ii4 and 
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and the fringe on the wing of a fly, diſplay 
an accuracy of delineation which no pencil 
ever yet could rival. The taſte of the floriſt 
has not, indeed, been much admired, or ge- 
nerally aſpired at; while that of the con- 
noiſſeur in painting is conſidered as a mark of 
elegance of character, and an honourable diſ- 
tinction. Yet ſurely it is an inconſiſtency to 
be tranſported with the workmanſhip of a 
poor mortal, and to feel no raptures in ſur- 
veying thoſe highly finiſhed pictures, in 
which it is eaſy to trace the finger of the 
Deity. 

The poets have ka us moſt luxuriant 
deſcriptions of gardens and of rural ſcenery ; 
and though they are thought by ſome to 
have exceeded reality, they have indeed 
ſcarcely equalled it. Enter a modern ſhrub- 
bery, formed of a ſelection of the moſt agree- 
able flowering ſhrubs, and conſider, whether 
there is any thing in the garden of Alcinous, 
in the fields of Elyſium, in Milton's Paradiſe, 
to be compared with the intermixture of the 
lilac, the ſyringa, the laburnum, the double- 
bloſſomed cherry, peach, and almond ; with 
the rubinia, the jeſſamine, the moſs-roſe, the 
ma * and a great number of others, leſs 

common, 
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common, but not of greater, though perhaps 
of equal, beauty. As we walk under cluſters 
of flowers, white as ſnow, tinged with gold, 
purple as the grape, blue as the expanſe of 
heaven, and bluſhing like the cheek of youth, 
we are led to imagine ourſelves in fairy land, 
or in another and better world; where every 
delicate ſenſe is delighted, and all around 
breathes fragrance, and expands beauty; 
where the heart ſeems to participate in the 
joy of laughing nature. Groves and gardens 
have, indeed, been always ſuppoſed to ſooth 
the mind into a placid temper, peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of contemplation. 
The excellent taſte which now prevails in 
gardening, uſually combines the ſhrubbery 
and the grove. The tall trees of the foreſt 
conſtitute the back-ground in the living land- 


ſcape, and the ſhrubs, beneath and before 


them, form the underwood, in a delightful 
reſemblance to the natural coppice, and the 
uncultivated foreſt. The plane tree is one of 
the firſt beauties among thoſe which are now 
moſt frequently planted in our gardens. Its 
large leaf, and permanent verdure, render it 
peculiarly fitted to afford a ſhade. I always 
conſider it as a claſſical tree, for the ancient 

writers 
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writers often mention it; and ſome of the 
fineſt philoſophical dialogues of antiquity 
paſſed under the cool retreat of its broad and 
vivid foliage. Socrates ſought no other the- 
atre than the turf that grew under the plane 
tree, on the banks of the Iliſſus. The weep- 
ing-willow, that droops over the babbling 
ſtream, conſtitutes one of thoſe fine beauties 
which partake of the melancholy and ro- 
mantic. Such, indeed, are the charms of 
its luxuriant branches, that, when properly 
ſituated, it is of itſelf an enchanting picture. 


Beautiful as are all the features of the modern 


garden, I ſhould not heſitate to allot the firſt 
place in an eſtimate of horticultural graces to 
the weeping-willow. The weeping-birch is 


at all times pleaſing, and a moſt delightful ob- 
jet in winter. Obſerve yonder tall ſtem, 


riſing from the interſtices of a craggy rock, 
covered with a rind white and gloſſy like ſil- 
ver, and drooping with ten thouſand fine 
twigs, ſo attenuated as to appear almoſt ca- 
pillary. View it when ſprinkled with hoar 
froſt, or with ſnow, and if you have a ſoul 
capable of being charmed with natural beauty, 
you will be ſenſibly affected at the fight with 


a ſweet complacency. An old oak is not often 


found 
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found in our gardens, becauſe of its tardy 
vegetation; but whenever it appears in them, 
it produces all the effect oſ graceful majeſty, 
and one may contemplate it for hours with 
ſtill new delight. The delicate acacia, the 
conical poplar of Lombardy, the flowery 
cheſnut, the ſoft lime, the elegant mountain 
aſh, the aſpiring hr, the gloſſy laurel, theſe 
all form ſo various and delightful pictures, 
that while I am permitted to expatiate over 
the lawn, and penetrate the mazes of the 
wood and garden, I ſhall not repine that it is 
not my lot to ſaunter in the picture 128 75 
of a palace. 

The taſte for plantation nogvnitlh greatly in 
this country, and it ought to be encouraged, 
as it is a never- failing ſource of pleaſure to 
the planter, and of improvement to the com- 
munity. But it is to be hoped, that while 
we plant the tree for ornament, we ſhall not 
forget to drop the acorn, and raiſe that heart 
of oak, which bears an analogy to the bravery 
of the people; and has ever been to this land, 
et præſidium et decus, both a bulwark and a 
beauty, 


Ass rennt. 


Ne CXVIII. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF ADDISON A8 
A POET, 


K W. luſtre of a great name not only-ſets 
off real beauties to the greateſt advan- 


tage, but adds a grace to deformity, and con- 
verts a defect to an excellence, The enthu- 
ſiaſtical admirers of a favourite author, like 
ardent lovers, view thoſe objects with rap- 
ture, which cauſe in others indifference or 
diſguſt. Without conſidering the inequalities 
of the ſame genius, and the diverſities of ſub- 
jects, they are led to conclude, from the ex- 
cellence of one part of an author's. works, 
that all are excellent; and that whatever 
bears his ſignature, is genuine wit, and juſt 
taſte. | 
I know not whether even Mr, Addiſon, who 

is ſo deſervedly eſteemed the honour of our 
nation, was not indebted for a ſmall part of 
his reputation to the blind bigotry of preju- 
dice, 
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dice. On any other ſuppoſition, I know not 
how he could have been admired as a very 
eminent poet. The diſpaſſionate temperature 
which conſtituted a ſolid judgment, and qua- 
lified him for the cool diſquiſitions of criticiſm 
and morality, rendered him incapable of that 
animated fpirit which is the ſoul of poetry. 
But the reader is unwilling to believe, that ſo 
accurate a critic, and ſo correct a writer, is 
himſelf faulty; and, therefore, when he paſſes 
from his proſe to his poetry, and obſerves a 
manifeſt inferiority and deficiency of merit in 
the latter, he rather inclines to diſtruſt his 
own judgment than the abilities of the author. 
Reader after reader has toiled through the 
ſame dull rhimes, perhaps blind to their faults, 
or, if ſenſible: of their defeQs, yet inclined to 
Join in their praiſe, in oppoſition to conviction, 


from a dread of the imputation of a depraved ' 


taſte. Had not a veneration for his name pre- 
vented critics from ſpeaking their real ſenti- 
ments, though Addiſon would, as a moral 
eſſayiſt, moſt juſtly have been called the So- 
crates, Plato, or Xenophon of his age; yet 
he would never have been eſteemed one of 


the firſt of poets. 
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It would be injuſtice while we inſpect theſe 


volumes, to paſs over in ſilence, the elegant 
poem which is prefixed to the works of Ad- 
diſon, on the death of their author. The 


melancholy flow of the verſe is well adapted 
to expreſs the tenderneſs of the ſentiments. 
The beauty of the imagery and the energy 


of the expreſſion, entitle this little piece to a 
very reſpectable rank among the elegiac com- 


poſitions of the Engliſh writers. It was for a 
long timelittle regarded; butthe attention lately 
paid to it, and the commendations beſtowed 
on it, are proofs that literary merit, however 
unnoticed for a time, through accident, pre- 
judice, or party, is ſure to receive the 3 
it deſerves from impartial poſterity. 

At the end of the verſes of Addiſon to Mr. 
Dryden, we are told that the author was but 
twenty-two years of age when he wrote them. 
Whether the age was afhxed to extenuate the 
imperfections, or to enhance the merits of the 
poem, certain it is, that both theſe intentions 
are fruſtrated by its extreme infignificance 


and futility. The production is unworthy the 


age of twenty-two. Mr. Pope is known to 
have written his paſtorals, which infinitely 
exceed the verſification of Addiſon, at fixteen ; 
and 
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and Milton acquired an elegance in Latin verſe 
at an earlier period. The thoughts in this 
piece are not ſtriking, the ſtyle is contempt- 
ible, and the negligence in the rhime alone 
would, in the preſent refinement of taſte, con- 
ſign the work to oblivion. 


That all his pieces are upon a level with 
this, cannot be aſſerted. That ſome of them 
abound with grand conceptions, and have 
many good lines, muſt be confeſſed. But al- 
lowing Addiſon all the merit in his poetry, 
which candour, or even partiality in his fa- 
vour can allow, he never can be juſtly eſteemed 
one of the firſt poets of the nation. I never 
heard that Socrates increaſed his fame by his 
poetical verſion of Æſop's Fables, and the beſt 
proſe- writer in the beſt age of Rome wrote 
the line, O fortunatam, natam me conſule, 
« Romam.” The truth is, nature uſually be- 
ſtows,her gifts with a prudent liberality even 
to her favourites. One might on this occa- 
ſion apply to Addiſon the paſſage of Martial, 
« Hoc Ciceronis habes.” This character of a 
bad poet you have in common with the great 
Cicero. 8 

To oppoſe opinions univerſally received, is 
to incur the imputation of vanity, ignorance, 

and 
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and wanff taſte. But as every individual 
has a right to private judgment, and may offer 
his ſentiments to others, while he does it with 
modeſty, profeſſes a poſſibility of miſtake, and 
keeps his mind open to conviction, I have 


ventured to advance an opinion againſt the 


poetical merit of Addiſon; regardleſs how it 
may alarm thoſe who ſubmit their judgments 
to the direction of others, and who pay an 
implicit obedience to authority. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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